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DIALOGUE I. 

Mercury and Charon. 

In Avbat manner tbofe ipbo are entrufled with 
the education of Princes^ ought to correSf theit^ 
growing vices, and Jill ibem with virtues Juit- 
i able to their quality. 

h 

^ Waron. '\Tr TH ATs the reafon, Mercury, 

. Vw y^^ come fo late? do not. 

r ^ men die as they did hereto- 

fore ? or had you forgot your wings behind 
you ? whom did you ftay to rob ? had Jupi-J- 
tcr fcnt you a pimping ? was you oWiged to 
put on the form of another Sofia ? why don't 
you anfwer me ? 

Mercury^ I have been deceived, Charon; I 
ftay'd in hopes of condmfling prince Pierocho- 
les hither : then you'd have had a good fare. 
Charon. He's very young. 

B Afi?r- 
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Mercury. Young as he is, he thought him-' 
ffelf very ill, and cry'd a§ if Death had been 
flaring him in the face. 

Charon. Well ; and "fhall we have him ? 

Mercury. He has io often deceived me that 
way> that I cannot depend upon him 5 fcarce 
was he in bed, when, forgetting his pain, he 
fell to fleep. 

Charon. His diftemper was not real then ? 

Mercury. What he thought a very grievous, 
was but a very flight illnefs ; he has often 
alarmed his people in the fame manner. I have 
feen him in the cholick, wifliing that his belly 
was cut off; and at another time when his 
nofe bled, fancying his foul was dropping in- 
to his handkerchief. 

Charon. How will he wage war ? 

Mercury. As he does now, without pain or 
trouble—war at chefs 5 he has already fought 
above an hundred battles. 

, Charon. Fatal war ! which fends us no fub- 
jedts. 

Mercury. Notwithftanding this, if we can 
but throw afide his wantonnefs and effemi- 
nacy, I hope he will one day make a great 
figure. He can rage and weep like Achilles, 
why then ihould he not be as courageous too ? 
in his.ffowardnefs he refembles him. They 
fay that he loves the mufes, and that he has 
a Chiron, a Phoenix. 

Charon. But all this makes nothing for jis ; 

we want a young, rafli, ignorant, unpolifhed 

... prince. 
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prince, who, dcfpifirig learning, fhould love 
nothing but arms ; who always ready to glut 
hirhfelf in bloodi (hould place his happinels 
in the riiisfortunes of mankind. Such a one 
would fill my boat once a day. 

Mercury. So, fo, you want one of thofe 
princes, or rather one of thofe monfters, who 
are greedy of flaughter. This is of a milder 
difpofition ; I believe he will love peace, yet 
know how to wage wlr. In him you may dif- 
cover the principles of a good prince, as in the 
bud of a rofe you may perceive how beauti- 
ful the flower will be. 

Charon. But is he not hafty and boifterous ? 

Mercury. He is fo indeed, and to a ftrange 
degree. 

Charon. What then do you mean by culti- 
vating the mu&s ? he will never learn any 
thing, but fpread confufion wherever he comes; 
many a murmuring (hade will he fend us, but 
ib much the better. 

Mercury. He is boifterous, but not mifchie- 
vous ', he is curious, tra<3:able, and has an e±-i 
cellent tafte for every thing that's fine : j|p 
loves good men, and is beholden to thofe who 
correct him. If he can but once overcome 
his haftineis and lazinefs, hell ht wonder^ 
ful : remember I foretel it thee. 

Charon. Hafty and lazy ; thefe arfe palpable 
contradidtions ; fure you dream. 

Mercury. I do not, I'll affure you ; he is 
bafty, eafily provoked, and lazy in difcharg- 

B 2 ing 
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Jng his duties : but he mends upon it every day; 
he is certainly referved for fomething great. 

Charon. It Teems then,\vefhan't have him yet. 

Mercury. No ; his ficknefs proceeds more 
from impatience than any, real pain. Jupiter 
defigns that he fhall long continue a bleffing 
to mankind. 

DIALOGUE 11. 

Hercules and Theseus. 

The manner in which tkefe two heroes reproach 
one another J is a Jhort and ingenuous way of 
letting you into their hijlory and charadlers. 

Thefeus. XT O U furprize me, Hercules ; I 
•*- thought you in the higheft Olym- 
pus, feated with the Gods. It was reported 
that the fire on mount Oeta had confumed all 
that mortal part which was derived from your 
mother, and that nothing of thee remained 
but that which Iprung from Jove. It was al- 
fo faid that you married the goddefs Hebe, 
who has now leifure enough, fince Ganymede 
fervesthe ne<5tar in her ftead. 

Hercules. Don't you know that what you 
fee of me is only my ghoft ? 

7be/eus. And what you fee of me is only 
mine : but whilft that's here, no part of me 
can be in Olympus, _ , 

Hercules. That's, .b^cgu^ft jhp.u art not, as I 
am, the fon of Jupit;^ r. ; 
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Thefeus. Very good, really ! iEthra my mo- 
ther, and my father iEgeus, would have per- 
fuaded the world that I was Neptune's Ion ; 
as Alcmena, to cover the fault fhe had been 
guilty of during Amphytrion's being at the 
fiege of Thebes, perfuaded him that {he had 
received a vifit from Jupiter. 

Hercules. 1 think you very bold, thus to treat 
the vanquiiher of monfters. I never could 
take fuch jefts. 

TbefcjUS. But the thrcatning of a (hadow will 
fcarce make me forbear breaking them. I am 
not in Olympus laughing at the immortalized 
ion of Jov2 : and as for monfters, 1 have van- 
quifhed fome in my time as well as you. 

Hercules. Wou d you prefume to compare 
your faint a<5tions with my labours ? the world 
can never forget the lion of Nemaea, on which 
account the Nemaean games were inflituted ; 
the Hydra of Lerna, whofe heads multiplied ; 
the Erymanthian boar ; the Stymphalian 
birds J the Amazon, whofe girdle I brought 
away j the ftable of Augea ; the bull which 
I dragged into Greece ; Cacus whom I over- 
came ; the horfes of Diomedes, who fed on 
human flefli ; Geryon, the three-headed king 
of Spain ; the golden apples growing in the 
garden of the Hefperides ; laftly, Cerberus, 
whom I dragg'd out of hell, and forced to fee 
the fun. 

Tt^efeus. And did I not overcome all the va- 
gabonds of Greece ? did I not drive Medea 
from my father's houfe, kill th eMinotaur, 
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and rfind the way put of the labyrinth, for 
which the Iflhmian games were inftituted ? 
and fure they muft be allowed to be equal with 
the Nemaean games. Farther, I overcame 
the Amazons who befieged Athens. Add to 
to this the combat of the Lapithae, Jafon's 
voyage for the golden fleece, the hunting of 
the Caledonian boar, in which I had fo great 
a (hare ; and as well as you I have dared to 
defcend into hell. 

Hercules. Yes ; but your rafli enterprize was 
defervedly punifh'd ; you did not carry off 
Proferpine : Cerberus, whom I dragg'd out 
of his gloomy cave, devoured your friend be- 
fore your face, and you remain'd a captive. 
Have you forgot how Caftor and Pollux forc'd 
their fifter Helen from you ? Nay, you let 
them carry off your mother ^thra. How di*- 
minutive a h^ro muft he be who fuffers this to 
be done ? Laftly, you was bani(h'd Athens, 
and forced to fly to the ifle Scyros, where Ly- 
comedes, knowing how apt you was to engage 
yourfelf in unjuft undertakings, threw you 
headlong from the top of a rock by way erf" 
prevention. A glorious clofe of life ! 

Thefeus. Was thine more glorious ? you 
lov'd Omphale, and for her fake handled a 
diftaff, then forfook her for young lole : and 
thus violated your faith given to Dejanira, 
Did you not fuff^er them to give you the fliirt 
dipt in the blood of the Centaur Nefl!us ; then 
growing furious, hurl poor Lychas, who had 
never injured thee, from the top of Mount 
I Oeta, 
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Oeta, into the fea ? You defired Philoftetes 
too to conceal your burying place, that the 
world might believe you a God. Was this 
clofe of life mofe glorious than mine ? before 
I was banifliedr Athens, I had drawn all its in^ 
habitants from their villages, where they liv*d 
after a barbarous manner, to civilize them, 
and lay 'em under the reftraint of laws, with- 
in the walls of a town. As for your part, far 
from being a legiflator, all your perfeftions 
were placed in finely arms, and brawny 
IhoQlders. 

Hercules. My (houlders have born the world 
upon them, to cafe x^tlas of the burden, and 
my courage has always been admired. True, 
I have loved the women too well, but can 
you upbraid me with it ? you who fo ungrate- 
fully forfbok Ariadne, who in Crete had faved 
your life P Do you think that I never hcanl 
the name of the Amazon Antiope mentioned, 
to whom you proved faithlefs ? Egla, who 
fucceeded her, did not fare better. You car- 
ried Helen away by force, but her brother 
found the means to punifli you for it. Phaedra 
{o far blinded you, that you had Hippolytus 
put to death, whom the Amazon bore you. 
Several others pofleiJed thy heart, yet never 
pofleflcd it long: 

Thefeus. But I never handled a diftafF like 
him who boafts of haying carried the world 
on his fhoulders. 

Hercules. Th&t foft and effeminate part of my 

B 4 Wfc 
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life which 1 led in Lydia, 111 not pretend to 
vindicate ; but in all the reft of it, you muft 
own me fonie thing more than man, 

^befeus. So nniuch the worfe for you, that 
being more man in every other circumftance^ 
you (hou'd adt fo much beneath yourfelf in 
jthis. But then all thefe boafted labours were 
performed only in obedience to Euriftheus. 

Hercules. 'Tis true, that Juno had made mp 
fubjeft tp all his copimands ; 'tis the fate of 
virtue to be delivered up to the perfecution of 
the wicked and envious ; but her periecutiop 
has only been the means of exercifing my pa- 
tience and my courage. On the. other hand> 
you have often been guilty of unjuft aftions: 
happy the world, if you had never found yoqr 
way out of the labyrinth. 

Tbe/eus. By that I delivered Athens from the 
"annual tribute of feven young men, and as 
many maids, which Minos had laid upon 
them for the death of Androgeos his fon. 
Alas, my poor father Egeus, who expedled 
me, fancying that he faw the bUck fail, in- 
ftead pf the white one, threw himfelf head- 
long into the fea, and when I landed I found 
him dead : from that time forvvard§ I govern- 
!pd Athens with wifdom. 

Hercules. How could you govern it, fince 
you was every day en^barked in fome new ex!- 
peditipn ; and that by yovir loves you involved 
all Greece in war ? 

Tkefeus. Let us talkqo more of love, *ti§but 

a Ihame- 
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a (hamcful Aibjc<fl, and as far as I can fee, we 
arc not much behind-hand with one another,^ 
. Hercules'. I own it, with, all my heart, and 
yield to thee in eloquence; but wh^t decides 
our worth, is, you are now in hell at Pluto's 
niercy, whom you have highly provoked, and 
I am in Olympus ranked with the immortal 
Gods. 



DIALOGUE III. 

Achilles an4 Chiton. 

ji lively pi Slur e of the danger of too much youthful 
fire in a young fringe, born to command. 

Achilles. YT7 HAT fervice have all your in- 
^^ ftrudtions done me, and how ami 
I the better for having received them ? You 
pever talked to me of any thing but wifdom, 
courage, glory,, and heroifm: but notwith- 
ftanding all your fine difcourfes, here am I a 
vain empty (hadow. Would it not have beepi 
much better for me to have lived long and vo- 
luptifouily at the court of king Lycomedes, 
difguifed like a maid, with the princefies his 
daughters ? 

Q)iron. Well, and would you beg leave of the 
fates to return amongft thefe ladies ? You fliall 
fpin, but at the fame time you (hall lofe all 
the glory you have acquired. Troy (hall be 

be-f 
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bcficgcd a jfccond time, arid Homer fball fing 
the praifes of thy inveterate enemy, the proud 
Agamemnon ; even Thcrfites fhall not be for- 
gotten : but as for your part, you (hall be bur 
lied in oblivion. 

jicbilles. Agamemnon run away with my 
glory ! I be buried in oblivion ! I cannot bear 
the thoughts on't ; I had rather fall again by 
the hand of the inglorious Paris. 

Cbiron. Then the inftrudlions that I gave 
you concerning virtue, are not wholly to bo 
defpifed ^ 

jicbilles. . I own it, and would willingly re- 
turn into the world, that I might make ufe of 
'thofe inftrudions. 

Cbiron. What would you do there this fe- 
cond time ? 

' Achilles. What would I do there ? I would 
avoid quarrelling with Agamemnon, and by^ 
that means fave the life of my friend Patro- 
clus, and the blood of fo many Grecians, who 
fell by the deftrudlive fword of the Trojans, 
whilft I was rolling on the fands of the fca- 
(hore. 

Cbiron. But did I not tell thee beforehand 
that thy paffion would make the guilty of all 
thefe follies? 

Achilles. True ; you told me of it an hun- 
dred times over J but when did youth hearken, 
to advice ? It believes nothing but juft what 
it fees. O would I were young again ! 

Cbiron. You would be as paflionate and un- 
traftable as heretofore. 
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^cbilles. I would not, I give you my word, 

Cbiroff. Did not you promife inc an hun- 
fdred, and a hundred times to that, that you'd 
grow more moderate when you came before 
Troy ? how well you kept your word there ! 

Achilles. I own I did not, 

Chiron. And you would be the fame was 
you to grow young again ; you would promife 
juft as you did before, and keep your word as 
you did then. 

Achilles. Youth then muft be a ft range dif- 
temper. 

Chiron. And yet it is a diftemper that you'd 
willingly be fick of again. 

Achilles. True; but how charming would 
youth be, was it capable of refledlion and 
moderation. You who underftand remedies 
io well, do you know no cure for this impe- 
tuous heat, by far more dangerous than a 
burning fever ? 

Chiron. The only remedy is to diftruft one's 
felf, to hearken to thofe who are wifer, and 
to afk their advice ; by one's paft faults to take 
care and avoid the lame for the future, and 
often to implore the afliftance of Minerva, 
whofe wifdom is above the valour of Mars 

Achilles. Well, all this I'll do, if Jupiter 
will give me back the fame flourifhing youth 
I once enjoyed: do you, at the fame time, 
pray him. that he would reftore your life ; 
and that I may be fubjcdl to your will as Her- 
cules was to that of Euriftheus. 

Chi^ 
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Chiron. With all my heart, I'll make the 
jequeft to the father of the Gods, and I am 
Well aflured that he will grant it. After a 
long feries of years you fhall liye again, and 
be born with a genius, greatnefs of foul, cou- 
rage, and love for poetry. You (hall have a 
Chiron near you, and we fhall fee what ufe 
you*ll make of his precepts. 

DIALOGUE IV. 

Achilles and Homer. 

^n agreeable manner of infufing into the heart of 
a young prince, a \ovtfor learning and glory. 

Achilles. T am heartily glad, O illuflrious poet ! 
* that through my means you are be- 
come immortal; my quarrel with Agamem- 
non, my grief for the death of Patroclus, 
my combats with the Trojans, and my victory 
over Hcdlor, have given you one of the fineft 
fubjefts for a'poem, that ever was heard of. 

Homer. I own, that the fubjedt is fine, but 
others as good might have been found. Nor 
needs this much proof, fince I myfelf aftually 
found another : the adventures of the fage and 
patient Ulyfies, do not fall fhort of the rage 
of the* haughty Achilles. 

Acbilks. And dare you compare the crafty and 
deceitful Ulyfies, to the fpn of Thetis, more ter- 
rible 
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rible than Mars? begone; ungrateful poet! or-— 

Homer. You have forgot, perhaps, that 'tis 
in^ain for (hades to put themfelves in a paffion ; 
no body will mind them, nor can any arms be 
^ow of fervice to you but found reafoning. 

Achilles. Why then, do you come to dif- 
own, that you are indebted to me for yopr 
beft poem ? The other is a m^ere rhapfody of 
old women's tales, every line in it languilhes, 
and you may plainly difcover the decayed poet, 
whofe fire is quite extihguifhed, and who never 
knows when to have done. 

Homer, You are like a vafl number of 
others, who, ignorant of the diiFerent kinds 
of writing, think that an -author droops, as 
foon as he pafTes from a lively rapid itile, to 
one more foft and fmooth. Perfedlion in 
writing confifts in obferving your various cha- 
radlers. To vary your ftile, as occafion re- 
quires; and to foar, or droop, apropos^ and 
by this contraft, charadters will he more agree- 
able, and more diftitiguifti'd. You muft know 
how to found the trumpet, to tune the lyre, 
and play on the rural pipe. I fuppofe you 
would have me defcribe Calypfo, with her 
nymphs in the grotto, or Naufica on the fea- 
fhore, after the fame manner that I would 
heroes, and even Gods themfelves, fighting 
before the gates of Troy. Talk of war, and 
keep within your own element ; but never 
pretend to judge of poetry in my prefence. 

Achilles. How proud you are, poor blind 
man ! you take advantage now of my death. 
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Hoirier. No more than I do of my own : 1 
confider you as the fliade of Achilles, myfelf 
gs the ghoft of Homer, 

Achilles. Oh ! could I but make this un- 
grateful ghoft fenfible of my former ftrcngth ! 

Homer. Since you talk fo much of ingrati- 
tude, rU take the pains to undeceive you : 
you have furniftied me with a fubjeft, which 
I might have found any where elfe ; but I have 
given you a name, which another could not 
have given you, and which will never> be for- 
gotten. 

Achilles. How ! Do you imagine that with- 
out the afliftance of your verfes, the great 
Achilles would not have been admir'd, in all 
nations, and in all ages ? 

Homer. Intolerable vanity ! and that for hav- 
ing fhed more blood than another at the fiege 
of a town, which was not taken, but after thy 
<leath ? How many heroes have fubdued na- 
tions, and conquered kingdoms ? notwith- 
ftdnding this, they are buried in oblivion, and 
. their names are forgotten. The Mufes only 
can make heroic actions immortal. A king, 
who is ambitious of glory, muft acquire it by 
thefe two means, firft, by his virtues he muft 
deferve it, and then he muft make himfelf 
be beloved by the fons of Parnaffus, who will 
tranfmit his name to all pofterity. 

Achilles. But 'tis not in the pow^r of princes 
^Iways, to have great poets. It was acciden- 
tally, and long after my death, that you re- 
iolved upon writing your Iliad. 
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Homer. That's trae j but when a prince is 
a lover of learning, there will arife, during 
his reign, many great men j. his favours, and 
his rewards, will raife a^ noble emulation 
amongfl: them. Let but a prince love and 
encourage the Mufes, and there will foon ap- 
pear enow ready to praife whatever is prailc- 
worthy in him. If a prince be without a 
Homer, 'tis becaufe he does not deferve to 
have one 5 it muft be his want of tafte, that 
occaiions ignorance and barbarifm. Barba- 
rifm ! which diflionours a whole nation , and 
muft deprive the prince of all hopes of having 
his anions made immortal ! Do you not know, 
that Alexander, who lately came down hither, 
wept, becaufe he had not a poet to do that 
for him, which I have done for thee ? That 
was becaufe he had a true tafte of glory ; for 
your ptrt, you owe me all )rours, and yet you 
upbraid me with ingratitude. 'Tis in vain to 
put yourfelf into a paiSon now, your anger 
when before Troy was fit to furnifh me with 
a fubje£t for a poem ; but I cannot fing your 
prefent rage, and confequently you would reap 
no honour from it. But remember this, fate 
having deprived you of all other advantages, 
you have nothing now remaining, but the 
glorious name which my veriies have given 
yoo. Farewel, when you are in a better 
humour, Til come, and in this grove rehearfe 
to you fome lines of the Iliad, particularly the 
defeat of the Greeks, during thy ahfence; 

the 
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the confufion of the Trojans, when they iav^ 
thee appear to revenge the death of PatrocluS, 
even the Gods thenifelves aftoniflied to fee 
thee fo like Alniighty Jove, Mrhen armed with 
thunder. After that, fay if you dare, that 
Achilles does not owe his glory to Homer. 

DIALOGUEV. 

Achilles and Ulysses.. 
The CharaBer oftbefe two Heroes. 

TJlyfes. A Good morning to the fon of The* 
-^^ tis. I am at lengtli defcended to 
thefe difmal abodes, after along life, to which 
you was hurried in the flower of your age. 

Aebilles. My life has been fhort, becaufc 
the unjuft fates would not fufFer me to acquire 
more glory, than they allow mortals to ac- 
quire. 

UlyJJes. Yet have they fufFered me to live 
long, amidft an infinite number of dangers, 
from which I have always, extricated myfelf 
with honour. 

Achilles. A fine honour, always to prevail 
by ftratagem! for my part, I never knew 
how to diflemble, I only knew how to con- 
quer. 

Ulyffes. And yet after thy death, I was 
judged the moft worthy of having thy armour* 

Acbil* 
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Achilles. Ayr but you obtained it by your 
eloquence, not your courage j I fhudder when 
I refledt upon it, that an armour made hy 
Vulcan, and given me by my mother, has 
been the reward of a fubtle talker. 

Ulyjfes. Know th^t I have done greater 
things than thou haft. You died before the 
city of Troy, whilft it was in all its glory, but 
I overthrew its walls, 

Achilles. It is more glorious to perifli by the 
unjuft anger of the Gk)ds, after inaving over- 
come one's eneniies, than by hiding one's 
fclf in a horfe's belly, to finifh a war, and to 
deceive one's enemies under the cloak of the 
religious myfteries of Minerva. 

ulyjes. Have you then forgotten, that the 
Greeks are indebted to me, even for Achilles 
himfelf. Had it not been for me, you would 
have fpent an inglorious life amongfi the 
daughters of king Lycomedes. All your great 
actions are owing to me, as I forc'd you upon 
'cm. 

Achilles. But I did 'em, whilft you never 
did any thing but by fraud. If I was amongft 
the daughters of Lycomedes, 'twas becaufc 
piy mother Thetis, who forefaw that I (hould 
pcrifh at the fiege of Troy, hid me there to 
fave my life ; but as you were not to fall, why 
did you diflemble madnefs with your plough, 
when Palamedes fo artfully, difcover'd the 
cheat. O what pleafure there is in feeing the 
deceiver deceived ! if you remeoibcr, he laid 
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Telemachus before you, to fee if you would 
drive the plough over your own fon. 

Ulyjfes. I remember it ; but I lov'd Pene- 
lope, and was unwilling to leave her* Was 
you not guilty of far greater follies, for the 
love of Brifeis, when you left the Grecian 
camp, and was the occafion of the death of 
your friend Patroclus ? 

Achilles. But when I return'd, I reverig'd 
Patroclus, and conquered He<5lor. Whom, 
in your whole life, did you overcome, ex- 
cepting Hirus, that Ithacan beggar? 

Ulyfes. And the lovers of Penelope, and 
the Cyclops Polyphemus ? 

Achilles. You overcame thofe lovers by trea- 
chery ; they were effeminate men, funk even 
in pleafure, and almoft always drunk. As for 
Polyphemus, you ought never to mention 
him. If you had but dar'd flay his coming, 
he would have made you dearly pay for the 
eye 'you bor'd out, whilft he w^as afleep. 

Ulyjfes. But I have borne, during the fpace 
of twenty years, both at the fiege of Troy, 
and in my return home, all the misfortunes, 
and was expo/d to all the dangers that can 
e>:ercife the courage and wifdom of man. 
But where did you ever (hew any condudt 'i 
there never was any thing in thee, but an im- 
petuous madnefs, a fury which brutal men 
iiave caird courage, and which the unmanly 
Paris at laft conquer'd. 

Achilles. But you, who fo much boaft of 

your 
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your prudence, was you not fooliflily put to 
death by your fon Telemachus, whom Circe 
bore you ? you had not forefight enough to 
make yourfelf known to him- A fine fort of 
a, wife man, this, to call another fool ! 

Ulvffes. Go, I leave thee with the (hade of 
Ajax, as brutal as thyfelf, and as jealous of 
my glory. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

Ulysses, Grillus. 

Ihe Jiate of man would be worfe than that of 
be aft s, was it not for the comforts of folid pbi^ 
lofopby^ and true religion. 


VlyJJes. \ R E you not overjoy 'd, my dear 
XJL Grillus, to fee me again, and to 
be in a condition of re-alTuming your antient 
form? 

Grillus. I am really fo, at feeing you again, 
favVite of Minerva; but as for the re-aflbm- 
ing my antient form, you'll excufe me if you 
pleafe. 

TJlyffes. Alas ! Child, do you know how you 
are now made ? you are far from being finely 
fhap'd, ril affure you. Your body is thick- 
let, and prone to the earth ; your ears long, 
and dangling down ; your eyes very fmall, 
and fcarce half opened -, your fnout horrid, 
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your phiz very unpromifing, and your hair 
coarfe and briftly : in fhort, if you don't krtow 
it yet, let me tell you, that take you all to- 
gether, you are a very frightful fort <ff a body ; 
and if you have but the leaft fpirit, you'll 
think yourfelf very happy irt being able* to re- 
commence man. 

Grillus. You may talk as long as you pleafe, 
but rU aflure you, 1 fhan't do it : I like the 
fwinifti trade much better. 'Tis true, my 
fhape is none of the fineft, but 'tis only for- 
bearing to look in a glafs, and in the humour 
I am, there is no great danger of my feeing 
myfelf in the water ; for I love a mire far be- 
yond a cryftal fountain. 

Ulyjes. And does not this beaftlinefs affright 
you ? you live upon naftinefs, wallow in un- 
wholefome places, and always (link fo wretch- 
edly, that whoever comes near you is ready to 
puke. 

Grillus. No matter, every thing depends 
upon fancy ; the fmell of this naftinefs to mc 
is amber, the tafte fteftar. 

Ulyjes. I vow I blufti for you ; have you 
already forgotten all that is noble and advan- 
tageous in human nature ? 

Grillus. Tell me no more of human nature : 
what you call noble, is imaginary ; all itst 
evils are real, whilft its bleflings are placed in 
the idea. My body is filthy, and covered with 
briftles ; but I no longer ftand in need of 
cloathing, and you would be more happy ii> 

the 
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the courfe of your adventures, was your body 
as hairy as mine, and if, like me, you flood in 
need of no garments : my food I find every 
where, even in the moft fulfome places ; nor 
war, nor law-<fuits, nor any other evils, of life 
vcac roe .j I want neither cook, barber, taylor, 
nor architedl : I am free and eafily fatisfy'd ; 
why then wou'd you lead me into all the ne- 
ceffities of mankind ? 

Vlyjffei. Tis true, that man's neceffities arc 
great, but he has invented arts by which he 
can fatisfy them, and which turn to his ho- 
nour, and give him delight. 

Grillus. It is better to be free from all thefe 
neceflities, than to be mafter of* the mofl excel- 
lent means for fupplying them ; as it is better 
to enjcgr a perfect health, without the affifl- 
ancc of phyfick, than to be fick, though you 
have the befl remedies applied for your cure* 

Uly£es. But, dear Grillus, do you eflecm as 
nothing eloquence, poetry, mufick, the know- 
ledge of arts, and of the whole world, that 
of numbers and figures ? have you renounced 
our country, its facrifices, feafls, games, dances, 
combats, and the crowns which are the re- 
wards of conquerors ? Prithee anfwer me. 

Grillus. My fwinifh temper is fb happy, that 
I am above all thofe tine things. I had rather 
grunt, than be as eloquent as you arc ; and 
iwrhat puts me more out of conceit with elo- 
quence is, that yours, which is equal to Mi- 
oena's, does not in the leafl affed me. I do 
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not endeavour to perfuade any body clfe, nor 
do I defirc to be pcrfuadcd. Verfe I care as 
little for as I do for profe : all thofe things are 
grown infipid to me. As for wreftling, and 
chariot-races, I willingly leave them to thofe 
who are as fond of a garland as a child of a 
rattle. I am no longer aftive enough to win 
the prize, nor fhall I envy it in any one lefs 
burdened with fat and lard. Ihaveloft all relifli 
of mufick, and 'tis by our tafte of things we 
judge of them ; your tafte makes you relifh 
it; mine makes me loath it. Of this no more. 
Return to Ithaca. A hog's country is every 
place where acorns are to be found. Go reign, 
fee Penelope again, and punifli her lovers. 
My Penelope is a fow, not far from here, fhe 
reigns in my fty, and nothing difturbs our 
empire. How many kings, in their lofty pa- 
laces, cannot attain the happinefs I now enjoy ! 
The people call them lazy, and unworthy of 
the throne, when, like me, they refolve not to 
torment mankind. 

UlyJJes. You don't confider that a hog is al- 
ways expofed to the mercy of men, and is 
fattened only to have his throat cut ; fo that, 
with your fine way of reafoning, you will loon 
end your life, and thofe men aitiongft whom 
you will not be ranked, will eat your bacon, 
your puddings and your gammons. 

Grillus. True, this is the danger of myftate, 
but has not yours its perils alfo .^ I expofe my- 
felf to death, for the fake of an agreeable life, 

whofe 
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whofe pleafures are real -, you expofe your- 
felf to a more fudden death, for the fake of aa 
unhappy life, and whofe glory is chimerical : 
from hence I infer, that one had better be a 
hog than a hero. Was Apollo himfelf one 
day to ling your viftories, his fong would not 
eafe your pains, or preferve you from death.. 
The life of a hog is certainly by much the 
more preferable. 

Vlyjfes. And are you fenfelefs, and brutifh 
enough, to defpife wifdom, which makes men 
almoft equal t6 the feods. 

Gritlus. You miftake, 'tis that very wifdom 
which makes me defpife them : for 'tis im- 
pious to believe that they refemble the Gods, 
feeing that they are blind, unjuft, deceitful, 
mifchievous, unhappy, and deferve fo to be ; 
armed in a cruel manner againft one another, 
and as much enemies to themfelves, as they 
are to to their neighbours. . Of what advan- 
tage is that wifdom fo much boafted of? 
does it reform men's morals ? all the ufe they 
make of it, is to flatter, and to gratify their 
paflions. Had not pne better be without rea- 
fon, than to have it only to authorife the moft 
unreafonable aftions ? Talk no longer of man i 
he is the moft unjuft, and confequently the 
moft irrational animaL Without flattering 
myfelf, a hog is a clever creature enough i he 
neither coins falfe money, nor draws falfe con- 
trails ; he never forfwears himfelf, has neither 
avarice nor ambition; honour never makes 
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him undertake unjuft ccnquefts, he is ihgfc- 
nuous without malice, iand fpends his whole 
life in eating, drinking, and deeping. If all 
the world was like him, all the world would 
fleep quietly, and you would hot be here. 
Paris had never carried Helen away; the 
Greeks would never have conquered Troy, 
after a ten years fiege ; you never had wan- 
dered thus by fea and land, expofcd to the 
xaprice of fortune, nor would you nbw ftand 
in need of conquering jipur own kingdbrh. 
Talk to me therefore no longer of reisifoh, 
for man is filled with folly : had not one b(jt- 
ter be a brute, than a wicked fool? 

Vlyffei. I vow I can't fufficiently admire 
^o\xx Itupidity. 

GriUus. A iSne wonder indeed, that a hog 
fhould be ftupid ; let every one preferve his 
own charader ; do you preferve that of being 
a difouiet, eloiquent, imperious, fubtle diftur- 
ber or the public repofe. The nation to which 
I belong is modeft, filent, enemy to fubtlety, 
and to fine Tp^eches ; without feafoning they 
diredly go to the enjoyment of pleafure. 

JJlyJfes. Yet dare not you difown, but that 
immortality, which is referved for men, raifes 
their condition infinitely above that of beafts : 
I am ftruck dutnb with admiration at the 
blindnefs of Grilhts, who values as nought the 
delights of the Elyfian fields, where men live 
happy after their deaths. 

Grillus. Hold, if you |ileafe 5 I am not fo 

6 much 
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much t)f a hog as to renounce human nature, 
if you could fhcw me that man enjoyed a true 
immortality : but to be nothing but a ihadow, 
a whining ihadow, which even in the Elyfian 
fields cowardly regrets the pains of the world, 
I own that fuch a ihadow of immortality is not 
worth conftraining one's fclf for. Achilles in 
iht Elyfian fields plays at coits ob the grafs, 
but he would give up all his glory, which is 
but a dream, to be the ignominious Therfites 
among the living. Achilles fo undeceived now 
on the account of honour, is nothing but a 
fliade : he is no longer himfelf, you find no^ 
thing in him of his courage and fentiments ; 
and all that remains tends only to difhonour 
him : that empty fliadow is no more Achilles, 
than this is my body. Do not therefore, elo- 
quent tJlyffes, flatter yourfelf that you can de- 
ceive me by a falfe appearance of immortality; 
I would enjoy fomething more real, for warrt 
of which, I refolve to remain in the condition 
I now am. Shew me that man has fomething 
iq him more noble than hfs body, and free 
-from corruption ; (hew that the faculty of 
thinking is not inherent in matter, but (hall 
fubfift after the diifolution of this unwieldy 
and ill-contrived piece of mechanifm : in 
ihort, flicw me that what remains after this 
life, is a truly happy being; prove that the 
Gods are not unjuft, but that after this life 
there is a folid reward for virtue, which has 
been miferable here on earth i and immedi- 
ately, 
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ately, divine offspring of Laertes, I will with 
you {hare your dangers, contented leave the 
ilyes of Circe, and become man, and man 
always fore-armed againft pleafure: but by 
no other means (hall you compafs your ends. 
1 would rather be a fat hog, fatisfy'd with 
filthinefs, than be a weak, vain, inconftant, 
deceitful, mifchief-making, unjuft man, who 
hopes for nothing after death, but to be a 
melancholy whining fhade, unfatisfied with 
its own condition. 

DIALOGUE VIL 

Romulus and Remus. 

Greatnefs, acquird by crimes y can afford neither 

honour mrjolid happinefs. 

Remus. \ T length, brother, you are reduced 
^LJL to my condition ; 'twas fcarce 
worth your while to put me to death for this : 
thofe few years that you have reigned alone, 
are at an end, and nothing now remains of 
them ; you would have fpent them with much 
more tranquillity, could you have lived peace- 
ably, and ihared the authority with me. 

Romulus. Had I been thus moderate, I had 
never founded fo powerful a city, nor gained 
fuch vidories as have made me immortal. 

Remus. It had been much better for you 

to 
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to have had lefs power, and more juftice and 
virpe ; I appeal for the truth of this to Minos 
and his two coUegues, who are now going to 
judge you. 

Romulus. That's very hard ; on earth no 000 
would have dared to judge me* 

Remus. My blood, in which you have im- 
brued your hands, will condemn you here be- 
low, and blaft your reputation on earth. You 
defired honour- and authority ; that authority 
has juft paffed thro' your hands, and llipt 
away from you like a dream. As for honour, 
you never will poflefs any ^ there is no pre- 
tending to be great, without firft being honeft; 
and you muft fhun crimes which are unworthy 
of men, before you afpire to the virtues of the 
Gods : you had the inhumanity of a monfter, 
yet. pretended to be a hero, 

Romulus. You would not unpunifhed have 
talked after this manner to me, whilft we 
were tracing out our city. 

Remus. I am to my coft -fcnlible of the 
truth of that ; but how came you to defcend 
to us ? 'twas reported that you was become 
immortal. 

Romulus. My people have been foolifli e- 
nough to believe fo. 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 

Romulus and Tatius. 

^rueherolfm is incon/ifient with fraud andvioknce, 

tatius. T Am arrived here a little fooner dian 
* thou art, but at length wc are both 
come, and I don't fee that you are a bit for- 
•warder in your afFairs than I am in mine. 

Romukis^ The diflference between us is very 
great ; I have the honour of having founded a 
city which ihall endure for ever, and whole 
empire fhall have no other limits than thofe of 
the univerfe; I have overcome the neighbour- 
ing people : I have formed an invincible na- 
tion out of a company of refugeed criminals : 
what haft thou done that may be compared 
-with thefe wonders ? 

"Tatius. Fine wonders indeed ! to aifemble 
a company of thieves and robbers, to make 
-one's felf chief of a gang of banditti ; unpu- 
niftied to ravage the neighbouring countries, 
ireacheroufly to carry off their women, to af- 
fafiinate one'fi» own brother : thefe are things, 
I muft confefs, which I have not done. Your 
city will laft as long as it (hall pleafe the Gods, 
but 'tis raifed upon a very poor foundation. 
As for your empire, it may ealily be extended, 
for you have taught your citizens nothing but 
how to ufurp other men's goods. They now 
iland in need of a prince to govern them, 

more 
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more modcsjite and juft than thou wert; and 
'tis repofte3 that my fon-inlaw Numa has 
fuccceded thee ; he is wife, juft, religious, and 
bountiful : this is the man they (land in need 
of to reform the republic, and to repair thy 
faults. 

RomkIt$s. It is an eafy matter to fpend one's 
life in judging law-fuits, appealing quarrels^ 
and civilizing a city ; but 'tis an inglorious 
life : the true hero is he who fpends his time 
in extending his €X)nquefts, and gaining new 
triumphs. 

Tatius. A very fine piece of heroifm truly, 
to aflaffinate all thofe whom we are jealous of! 

Romulus. How ! to aiTaffinate ! I hope you 
don't fufpeA that I bad you put to death. 

Tathis. Sufpedt it ; no, no, I don't in the 
leaft fufpedt it, but I am very certain of it : you 
could no longer bear that X fhouid fhare the 
kingdom xwith you; all thofe who fincc mc 
have croiTed the Styx, have affured me that 
you have not endeavoured to difcountenancc 
fuch an opinion ; no ibrrow for my death, no 
care taken to revenge it, and to puniih my 
murderers. But you have met with the fate 
you deferved ; when we teach impious men to 
tfiTafiinate a king, they will make no great 
difficulty of facnficing a fecond. 

Romulus. Well ; and had I put you to death, 
I {hould but have followed the fame treache- 
rous example which you fet me, in deceiving 
the virgin Tarpeia; you agreed with her to let 

you 
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you come up with.y^ur troops to furprize-the; 
rock, which from her was called the Tarpeian 
rock ; you promifed her for a reward, what 
the Sabines wore on their left arms ; (he ex- 
pected to receive the precious bracelets which 
fhehad ftcn; inftead of that, all their bucklers 
were thrown upon her, with which fhe was 
immediately fmothered. That, that, was a^ 
.treacherous and cruel adlion. 

Tatius. Yburs, in putting me to death, was 
a blacker piece of treafon, for we had fworn 
an eternal alliance, and united our two people; 
but I am revenged. Your fenators found the 
means of repelling your boldnefs and tyranny; 
there did not remain the leaft particle of 
your mangled body. Probably each one of 
the fenators carried off a piece under his robe : 
this was the means of your commencing God : 
you appeared to Proculus with immortal ma- 
jefty : are you not fatisfy d with this honour, 
you that are fo ambitious ? 

Romulus. Not overmuch really : but there 
is no remedy to my misfortunes, they mangle 
me, and then they adore me ; this is in a man- ^ 
ner deriding me. If I was living, I'd — 

Tatius. 'Tis in vain to threaten, Shadows are 
impotent. Farewell, thou wicked wretch, I 
forfake thee. 
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DIALOGUE IX. 

Romulus, Numa Pompilius. 

^he glory of a wifi and peaceable king is more 
Jolid than that of an unjujt conqueror, 

Romulus. \7 OU have ftaid a great while be- 
-*■ fore you came here ; your reign 
has been very long. 

Numa Pompilius. That was becaufe it has 
been peaceable. The means of attaining an 
extreme old age on the throne, is to do evil 
to no one, never to abufe authority, and 
fo to behave ourfelves, that it fhould be no 
one's intereft to wifh our death. 

Romulus. But when you reign with fo much 
moderation, you live qbfcurely, and die in- 
glorioufly. You have the trouble of governing 
men, without tafting the pleafures of autho- 
rity. It is far better to* conquer, to bear down 
all that oppofes you, and' to afpire to immor- 
tality. 

Numa Pompilius. But pray, what does your 
immortality confift in ? I had heard that you 
was ranked amongft the Gods, and drank nec- 
tar at the table of Jove ? How comes it aboirt 
that I find you here ? 

Romulus. To tell you the truth, thefenators, 
grown jealous of my glory, began to miftruft 
me, and loaded me with honours after they 
had torn me in pieces ; they chofe rather to 
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adore me as a God, than to obey me as their 
king. 

Numa Pompthus. What, was not Proculus's 
ftory true then ? 

Romulus. Don't you know how many of 
thofe things are impofed upon the people ? 
You know more of this than any body 
elfe, who perfuaded them that you was in- 
(pired by the nymph Egeria. Proculus feeing 
the people incenfed at my death, quieted them 
with this fabulous ftory. Men Ipve to be de- 
ceived, and flattery will appeafe their greatcft 
pains. 

Numa Pompilius. Did all your immortality 
then confift in the ftabs you received ? 

Romulus. No ; I had priefts, altars, vidlims, 
and franckincenfe. 

Numa Pompilius. But this frankincenfe is no 
reftorative; fpite of it you are but a vain and 
impotent fhadow,without hopes of ever feeing 
the light again. You fee tnerefore that no- 
thing is fo folid as being good, juft, moderate, 
and beloved by one's people. In this manner 
you may live long, and enjoy tranquillity y 'tis 
true you have no facrifice offered you, nor are 
you reckoned immortal: but to make you 
amends, you enjoy health, reign without trou- 
ble, and do good to the people whom you 
govern. 

Romulus. But you was not young when you 
began to reign. 

Numa Pompilius. I was forty years old, and 

that 
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that proved my happinefs : had I afcended the 
throne foonerf 1 fhould have been without ex- 
perience, and without wifdom, expofed to my 
own paffions. Power is dangerous in the 
haqds of one who is young and hot; you have 
fatally experienced the truth of this, who in 
your paffion killed your own brother, and 
made yourfelf hated by allypur citizens. 

Romulus. Since you have lived fo long, you 
certainly had a good and faithful guard always 
round you. 

Numa Pompilius. No, I'll aiTure you ; the firft 
thing I did, was to get rid of the three hun- 
dred guards, called the Celeres, whom you 
had chofen. A man who muft be courted to 
accept of royalty, who accepts of it only for 
the publick good, and is willing to lay it down 
again, need not fear to die like a tyrant. For 
my part, I thought I did the Romans a fa- 
vour when I accepted of the government i I 
lived in poverty to inrich the people ; all the 
neighbouring nations would have wi(l>ed to 
have been under my government. When this 
was my condition, did I ftand in need of 
guards ? As for my part, I was a poor mor- 
tal, and no body thought it their intereft 
to give me that immortality which the fenate 
thought you worthy of. My guard was the 
love of my citizens, who looked on me as 
their father. Cannot a king truft his life to 
9 people, who truft him with their goods, 
their repofe, and their prefervation ? fuch a 
confidence was but equal on each fide. 

D RomiihiS. 
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Romulus. To hear you talk, one would 
think you had been made a king in fpite of 
yourfelf, and you impofed upon the people in 
that, as you did on the account of religion. 

Numa Pompilius. They came to fetch me 
out of the folitude in which I liv'd at Cures : 
at firft I reprefented to them, that I was not 
in the leaft fit to govern a warlike people, al- 
ways ufed to triumphs ; that they wanted a- 
Romulus ftill ready to conquer. To this I 
added, that yours and Tatius's death, did not 
make me overfond of fucceeding thefe two 
kings : and laftly, I reprefented that I never 
had fo much as been prefent at a combat. 
Spite of all this, they perfiftcd in their foli- 
citations, and at laft 1 yielded ; but I ftill lived 
poorly, plainly, and moderately on the throne, 
without preferring myfelf to any of the citi- 
zens. I reunited the Romans and the. Sa- 
bines, infomuch that you cannot now perceive 
that they ever were two nations. 1 have re- 
ftored the golden age. Th^ people not only 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, but even 
throughout Italy, were fenfible of the plenty, 
which by my means was diffus'd through the 
land. Agriculture, once efteemed, has civi- 
lized the favage people, and fixed them to 
their country, without exciting their turbulent 
defire in them of invading their neighbours 
lands.. 

Romulus. This peace and this plenty ferves 
only to puff a nation up with pride, to make 
them untoward to their king, and to foften 

them. 
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them, infomuch that they never will be able 
to fupport the fatigues and the dangers of 
war. Had any body waged war with you, 
what had you done, you that never fo mtrch 
as faw a combat? I fuppofe you muft have 
defired the enemies to ftay till you had con- 
fulted your nymph Egeria. 

Numa Pompilius. If I did not know how to 
wage war like you, I knew how to avoid it, 
and make myfelf be beloved and refpedted by 
my neighbours. I have given laws to ; the 
Romans, which making them juft, fober, and 
•laborious, will always make them formidable 
to tbofe who would attack them. All that 
I fear is, that they fhou'd ftill have too much 
of that fpirit of rapine and violence which 
you infufed in them. 



D I A L O G U E X. 

Xerxes and Leonidas. 

/ jT/i mjdom and valour that makes afiote irwin- 
cibley and not the number of fubje&s, or the 
unlimited authority of princes. 

Xerxes. T Intend thee a great honour, Leoni- 
■*■ das J you may ftill belong to my re- 
tinue here on the fhores of Styx. 

Letnidas^ The chief intent of my coming 
here, was to repel thy tyranny, and never to 
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fee thee more. Go feck thy wives, thy etf- 
nuchs, thy flaveSj and thy flatterers ; fuch are 
the fitteft company for thee. 

Xerxes. Did you ever fee Co infolent a brute ? 
a beggar who never had any thing but the 
same of a king without the authority ! a cap- 
tain of the banditti ! Are you not afliamed to 
compare yourfelf to fo potent a king ? Have 
you forgotten how I covered the earth with 
my army, and the feas with my fleet ? did 
you not know that my foldicrs qould not 
quench their thirtl without draining rivers ? 

I^emiJas. How dare you boaft the number 
of your forces? three hundred Spartans whom 
I commanded at Thermopylse, w^re flain by 
thy innumerable army, but not conquered ; 
they never fell until they were weary with 
flaughter. Do you not fee around you 
thofe wandering fliades that cover the whole 
flxore ? thefe are the twenty thoufand Per- 
fians whom we have flain. Ask them how 
many men one Spartan is worth, or at leafl: 
how many of yours. 'Tis courage, not mul- 
titude, that makes an army invincible. 

JCerxes. Thy adtion was a rafh and defpe- 
rate one. 

Leonidas. No, it was a wife and a generous 
one : we thought it our duty to devote our- 
felves to certain death, to fhew how dange- 
rous it was to undertake to inflave the Greeks^ 
and to give all Greece time to arm, and con- 
quer, or perifh like us. And indeed this ex- 
ample of courage difmayed the Perfians, and 

re- 
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reanimated the afFrighted Grecians. Our 
death was well employed. * 

Xirsces. Ob, how griev'd I am, that I did 
not enter into Peloponnefus, after having ra- 
vaged Attica ; 1 wou'd have reduced thy La- 
ceda^mon, as I did Athens, to aflies. Wretched 
ixhpttdent fellow, I would— 

Letmid^i^ This is not a fit time either to 
flatter, or to offer affronts, we are in the re- 
gion of truth. Do you ftill imagine yourfelf 
ia potttnt monarch ? thy treafures are far off, 
thou baft nib guards, no army, no pomp, no 
pleafure i your ears no longer will be foothed 
with praife ^ you are naked, alone, and juft 
about to appear before Minos*s judgment-feat, 
but ftill thy fliade is haughty and proud ; 
thou wert not more arrogant when thou hadft 
the fca lafhed : indeed you richly deferved to 
be laftied yourfelf fot that extravagant adtion. 
Do you remember thofe golden chains which 
you threw into the Hellefpont, pretending 
thereby to enflave the winds ? A pretty fort 
of a fellow truly, to fubdue the feas! But 
foon after you was glad to return haftily to 
Afia, in a boat like a fiiherman. This is what 
the intolerable vanity of that man will come 
to, who endeavours to force the laws of na- 
ture, and forgets his own weaknefs. 

Xerxes. Alas ! I fee (but too laie) that thofe 
kings who think that every thing is in their 
power, are flaves to their own paflions. How 
can a man relift his own power, and the flat- 
tery of thofe by whom he is furrounded ? 

D 3 what 
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wHiat a misfortune it is to be born amidft fo 
many dangers ? 

Leonidas. And therefore I eftcem my royal- 
ty more than yours : I was a king, upon con- 
dition that I fhould lead a hard, fober, and 
laborious life, like my people. I was a king 
only to defend my country, and to put the 
laws in force : my fovereignty gave me the 
power of doing good, without permitting me 
to do what was evil. 

Xerxes. Yes ; but then you was poor, and 
lived without ftate, and without authority : 
any one of my peers was richer and more 
powerful than thou wert. 

Leonidas. 'Tis true, that like you, I could 
not have pierced Mount Athos ; nay, I believe 
that every one of your peers defrauded his re- 
fpcdlivc province of more gold and filver than 
could have been found in all our republick : 
but our arms, without being gilt, have pierc- 
ed thofe foft and effeminate men, on whofe 
innumerable multitude you rely'd. 

Xerxes. And yet had I immediately entered 
into Peloponnefus, all Greece would have been 
fubducd ; no city, not even thine, could have 
refifted me. 

Leonidas. That I confefs ; and for this rea- 
fon I defpife the power of a raw, undifciplin- 
ed, barbarous nation, which either ftands in 
need of good counfels ; or when they are given 
knows not how to execute them, but prefers 
fhallow and deceitful advices before them. 
Xerxes. The Greeks were for making a wall 

to 
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to Ihut in their Ifthmus, but that wall was not 
yet built, and I might have cafily entered* 

Leonidas. True, the wall was not built, but 

you, I am fure, was never defigned to prevent 

any of their undertakings 5 your weaknefs was 

•of more fervice to the Greeks than their own 

ftrength. 

' Xerxes. Had I taken this Ifthmus, I would 
have (hewn-— 

Leonidas. Ydyx would have been guilty of 
fome other blunder, for fome you muft have 
made, being fo depraved by pride, floth, and 
a hatred of fincere counfcls j and you might 
have been furprized with much more eafe than 
the Ifthmus. 

Xerxes. But I was neither cowardly nor 
mifchievous, as you imagined. 

Leonidas. You naturally had a ftiare of cou- 
-rage and good-nature; the tears which you 
ihed at the fight of fo many thoufand men, of 
-whom not one was to fee another age, are a 
fufficient proof of your humanity ^ this was 
the fincft adlion of your life : had you not 
been too powerful, and too happy, you might 
have been an honeft man. 

DIALOGUE XI. 

Solon and Pisistratus. 
T^yranny often proves more fatal to the monarchy 

than to the people. 

Solon. QO! you thought if you could but 

^ make your fellow-citizens your flaves, 

you fhould be a very happy man. How well 
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have you fuccecded ? You d^lifed iall the counr-* 
fels I gave you, and trartipled upon itiy laws. 
What have you reap'd from your tyranny, but 
the curfes of the Athenians, and the jqft tor- 
tures which you muft now endure in hcU ? 

Pijijlraius. And yet I govern'd vvith xnodc-* 
^ration enough : true, I would govern and far 
crifice every thing that my authority was jea- 
lous of. 

Solon, This is what you may truly call a 
tyrant, he does not injure for the fake of in- 
juring, yet never boggles at doing ill, provi-^ 
ded he believes 'twill ferve to increafe his; 
grandeur. 

Pijijiratus. I was willing to acquire honour. 

Solon. What honour ! to enflave your couatry, 
to be accounted by pofterity an impious wretch, 
without faith, juftice, or humanity! You 
ought to have acquired honour by the fame 
means that many other Grecians have acquired 
it, by doing good to your country, and not 
by opprefling it as you have done. 

Pijijiratus. But when a man has greatnefs 
of foul, genius and eloquence fufficient to go- 
vern, 'tis hard to fpcnd one's life in depehdancc 
^n a capricious people. 

Scion. That I agree to'j but then you ought 
ro rule the people by the authority of the laws. 
You very well know that I myfelf was of the 
royal blood : Did I fhew any ambitious defire 
of governing Athens ? far from that, I facri- 
ficed my all to have the wholefome laws pu6 
.in execution: I liv'd poor and rctir'd, and 

neve 
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-never employed any means but perfuafion and 
a good example, which are the arms of virtue, 
Pid you aft thus ? 

Fififiratm. I did not, but 'twas becaufe I in-f 
tended to leave the kingdom to my children. 

iSfifow. And you have finely fucceeded ! the 
only inheritance you have left them is thb 
-public hatred. The moft generous citizens 
pave merited ftatucs and immortal. honours, 
for having ftabbed one of thy fons ; the other 
is fled, and in a fervile manner is forced to im^ 
plore the affiftance of a barbarian king againft 
his own country. This is the heritage you 
have left your children. Had you, inftead of 
that, left 'em the love of their country, and 
taught them to defpife pomp, they ftill might 
have lived happily amongft the Athenians. 

Pijiftralus. But muft one live inglorioufly, 
and in obfcurity ? 

Soltm. Is glory to ht acquired by crimes 
-only ? We muft feek'it in the battles which 
we fight with our enemies, in all the mode- 
rate virtues of a good citizen, and in the con- 
tempt of every thing that intoxicates and fof- 
tens a man. O Pififtratus ! honour is a fine 
thing ; happy are thofe who know how to find 
it : but how pernicious a thing it is to feck for 
it, where it is not to be found ! 

Pififtratus. But the people had too much li- 
berty, and a people too free, is more infup- 
portable than the worft of tyrants. 

Solon. You ought then to have aflifted me 
in fomewhat reftraining the liberties of the 

people. 
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people, by cftablifliing my laws, and not tram- 
ple the laws under foot, to tyrannife over the 
people. You have adted like a father, who to 
make his ion tractable and obedient, (hould 
fell him into bondage for life. 

PiMratus. But the Athenians are too jealous 
of their liberties. 

Solon. 'Tis true, the Athenians are even im- 
moderately jealous of their liberties, but then 
they really belong to them 5 but were you not 
more jealous of a tyranny which in no man** 
ner of wife belong d to you ? 

Pijiftratm. I could not bear to fee the people 
fubjefl: to fophifters . and rhetoricians, who 
prevailed over thofe who were wifer than them- 
felves. 

Solon. And yet it was far better for the peo- 
ple to be impofed upon by fophifters and rhe- 
toricians, by their arguments and eloquence, 
than to have the mouths both of good and evil 
counfellors clofed ; and*by that means the peo- 
ple opprefTed, and nothing but your paffions 
.minded. But what pleafure could. you enjoy 
in fuch a power? What' can be the charms of 
tyranny ? 

Tijijiratm. To be able to do every thing, to 
be feared by every body, and at the fame 
time to ftand in fear of no one. 

Solon. Senfelefs man! You had reafon to 

fear every body 5 and you experienced it when 

you fell from the height of your fortune, 

,and found fo much difficulty in rifing again : 

you experienced it a fccond time in the perfons 

of 
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of your children. Who had moft rea(bn to 
fear, the Athenians or yOu ? The Athenians, 
who bearing the yoke of llavery, detefted and 
abhorr'd thee, or you who ought always to. ap- 
prehend being betray'd, dethroned, and , pu- 
niih'd for your ufurpation ? You certainly then 
]iad more reafon to fear, than this captive 
people, to whom you had made yourfelf £0 
fornnidable. 

Pijijiratus. I confefs it, and own that I never 
met with any folid pleafure in tyranny j yet 
had I never courage enough to lay it down: 
had I loft my authority, I fhould infallibly have 
pined away. 

Solon. Acknowledge then that tyranny is as 
deftrudtive to the tyrant as to the people ; there 
is no. happinefs in pofleffing it, and yet a mi- 
fery in lofing it. 



DIALOGUE XII. 

Solon and Justinian. 

A jujl idea of Jaws fit to make a people good and 

happy. 

• 

Ju/linian. "T^ Othing is equal to the majefty 
-^^ of the Roman laws : amongft 
the Greeks you have been accounted a great 
legiflator, but had you lived amongft us your 
glory would have been very much eclips'd. 

Solon. Why fo? fliould I have been de- 
foifed in your country ? 
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yuftinian. No, but the Romans have very 
much exceird the Grecians, both in the num- 
ber and perfection of their laws, 

Solon. In what have they exccird them ? 
yujiinian. Wc have an infinite number of 
wondrous laws, and I {hall be honourably re<* 
corded in all fucceeding ages, for having com- 
piled the whole body of laws in my ccSe. 

Solon. I have often heard Cicero fay, fincc 
his dclcepjt hither, that the law of the twelve 
tables was the moft perfc<3: that ever the Ro- 
mans had 5 you'll allow me, I hope, to ob- 
ferve, that thefe laws were transferred from 
the Greeks to the Romans ; and that the 
•greateft part of them came from Lacedsemon. 
yujltnian. They fhall come from where you 
pleafe^ but they were too plain and too fhort, 
to be compared to our laws, which have fore- 
feen, decided, and put every thing in order 
with abundance of particulars. 

Solon. For my part, I thought that good 
)aws were to be clear, plain, mort, and pro- 
portioned to the undcrftianding of all the peo- 
ple, who may pafily comprehend them, re- 
piember them, love them, and obey them^ 
at all times, and in all places, 

Jujiinian. But (hort, and plain laws, do 
not fufficiently fliew the learning of counfel-^ 
lors, or afford matter for intricate debates. 

Solon. I muft confcfs, I thought that laws 
were made to avoid intricate queftions, and 
pnly to preferve good morals, order, and peace 
amongft the people 5 but you tell me that 

they 
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they ought to exercife the fubtile wits c^ 
lawyers, and afford matter for pleading. 

yujlinian. Rome has produced many learn ^ 
cd counfellors, whereas, in Sparta, there wasf 
nothing but ignorant foldiers. 

Solon. I fhould have thought that good laws 
were thofe where no counfellors are wanting, 
and under whofe protedtion the rooft ignorant 
may live, without being forced to confult 
fophifters upon the fenfe of different texts, 
and the manner of reconciling them* I (hould 
infer, that laws could be good for nothing, 
which flood in need of fo many learned men 
to explain their meaning, when even they 
themfelves could never agree in it. 

Juftinian. And therefore to reconcile them 
I made my colledtion. 

Sokn. Triboniu$ was telling me yefterday 
that he did it. 

Jufiinian. True, but he did it by my or-* 
ders ; an emperor never compiles fuch a work 
as that himfelf. 

Solan. As for my part, who have reigned 
as well as you, I thought that the chief duty 
of him who governed the people, was to give 
laws which ihould reftrain both king and 
people, and make them boh honeft and hap-» 
py. To command armies, and to gain vido- 
ries, is nothing in comparifon of the glory of 
a legifjator. But to return to Tribonius : he 
has compiled the laws of different ages, which 
have often been changed ; but you never had 
a body of laws all framed at the fame time, 
4 ' and 
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and upon the fame plan, to mould the morals, 
and the entire government of a nation. 'Tis 
a colleftion of private laws, to determine the 
reciprocal pretenfions of private perfons. The 
Greeks only have the honour of having framed 
laws to train up a people by tjfie principles of 
philofophy, and by them to direct all their 
policy, and all their government^. The mul- 
titude of your laws, which you fo much boaft 
of, firmly perfuade me, that cither you had 
none that were good, or that you could not 
preferve them in their priipitive fimplicity^ 
That a people may be well governed, they 
ought to have few laws, and few judges ; you 
(hall feldom find men capable of judging. 
The multitude of judges corrupt every thing, 
nor are the multitude of laws lefs pernicious. 
They are no longer underftood or. obey 'd, 
when there are fo many; people accuftom 
themfelves apparently to revere, and at the 
fame time under frivolous pretences to violate 
them. The vanity of men fets them upon 
making laws formally, and with pomp ; but 
their avarice, and other paflions, make them 
deipife them, whilft fubtle fophifters explain 
themjuft as they are feed to do it. From 
hence proceeds Cavilling, a monfter born to 
devour mankind. I judge of caufes by their 
effedts ; the laws of no country appear good 
to me, but where there's no pleading, and 
where plain and ftiort laws may be under- 
ftood, without glofles and commentaries. I 
would have neither wills nor adoptions, difia- 
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heritings, borrowing, felling or exchanging; 
I would have a fmall trad: of ground allotted 
each family, which it fhould be in no body's 
power to alienate, and the magiftrate fliould 
equally divide this eftate according to law, 
amongft the children, after the fathers death. 
When families multiply fo faft, that the land 
IS too little for them, I would fend a colony 
of people into fome defert ifland.. This fhort 
and eafy rule obferved, there v^^ould be no 
need of all your codes, and I would only think 
of regulating men's manners, of educating 
youth foberly, patiently, laborioiifly and cou- 
rageoufly, and I would teach them, to dcfpifc 
luxury, dangers, and death. This would be 
far better than drawing up bonds, and refin- 
ing upon contracts. 

Jujlinian. By fuch dry. laws, you would 
totally deftroy the eloquence of counfellors. 

Solon. I fbould love dry and unpolifhed 
kws far better than an eloquence which di- 
fturbs mankind, and in the end deftroys their 
morals. Never were fo many laws feen as in 
your time, never wa« the empire fo foft, effe- 
minate, degenerated, and unworthy of the 
antient Romans, who fo very much refemblcd 
the Spartans. For your own part, you was a 
deceitful, wicked, impious deftroyer of good 
laws, always fwelled with vanity and falfbood, 
arid your Tribonius was as wicked, a diflblute 
double-dealing fellow as yourfelf. But to re- 
turn to the lavvs, they are fuch no longer thjjn 
they are underilood, beloved and refpedted, 

and 
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and their goodnefs confifts in making people 
good and happy ^ But your coUedion of them 
has made no one either good or happy ; from 
whence I conclude^ that they defcrve to be 
burned^ You grow paffionate> your imperial 
majefty believes itfelf above truth ; but you 
are a fliadow> to which, without running any 
rifque, one may fay any thing* However, 
ril leave you, and give you time to cooL 

DIALOGUE Xm. 

Democritus and Heraclitus. 

Tbeje iivo pbilojbpben are compared together ^ and 
the latter allowed to be the mofi humane. 

Democntus. T CAN never relifh- fb grave a 

Jl philofophy* 

Heraclitus. Nor I fo gay a one* A wife 
man can fee nothing in the world but what 
muft be difpleafing to him. 

Democritus. You are too ferious, upon my 
word, in thefe affairs, 

Heraclitus. And y^n by much too merry j 
with that fcornful face you refemble a fatyr 
more than a philofopher : are not you mov'd 
at the blindnefs and corruption of mankind ? 

Democritus. Not near fo much as at their 
ridiculous impertinence. 

Herhclitus. But do you confider, that when 
you laugh, 'tis at all mankind, with whom. 

you 
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you live and converfe/ *tis at your friends, 
your family, iiay, even at yourfelf ? 

Democritm. The fools I laugh at, are fuch 
as I care not a pin for ; and I think myfelf 
wife in laughing at them. 

Heraclitus. Thofc y^ho have either wifdom 
or humanity in them, cannot laugh at fools. 
Befides, are you certain that you are not as 
extravagant as they are ? 

Democritus. That cannot be, v^^hilft in every 
thing I think fo differently front^ them. 

Heraclitus. There are follies of various 
kinds, and whilft in your opinions you differ 
fo much from the. refl of mankind, you run 
perhaps into another /extreme as foolifh as 
theirs. 

. Democritm. You may think what you pleafe 
of the matter, and if you have any tears left, 
may (hcd fome for me j as for my part, Til 
fHU laugh at fools, and are not all men fuch ? 
Ha! 

J^raclitui. Alas, 'tis but too true, they 
are, and that afflidrs me; we both agree in 
this, that mankind ftrays from reafon : when 
I perceive this, I erideavour to (hun their 
example, and to follow reafon, which teaches 
me to loye them, and this love fills qie with 
compaffion for them. Am I to blame be- 
x:aufe I pity thofe of /jay own fpecies, my bre- 
thren, who are a part of myfelf ? Should you 
go into an hofpital, could you laugh at the 
maim'd and the wounded ? Believe me)' the 
fores of the body are nothing, when compared 
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to thofe of the mind. Your own cruelty woulcj 
confound you,- had you laugh'd: at an unhap- 
j>y wretch, obliged to have his leg cut off; 
and yet you are cruel enough tp laugh at the 
whole world, for having loft their reafon. 

Democritus. The man who has loft a leg, 
deferves to be pitied, becaufe it was an acci- 
dent, and not of his own feeking i but he who 
forfeits his reafon, lofes it thro* his own fault. 

Jleraclitm. And therefore deferves our pity, 
Iby fo much the more as a madman who pluck^ 
out both his eyes, would deferve it above one 
who accidentally became blind. 

Democritus. Come, don't let us quarrel, we 
are bothjuftifiable. The world is ridiculousj. 
and therefore I laugh at it ; 'tis pitiful, and 
therefore you weep over it. Our different 
tempers make us behold objecSrs in different 
lights ; but certain it is, that the world is 
very much in the wrong; If we would liave 
our thoughts and adtions praile-worthy, we 
touft think and adl in a manner very diflferent 
from the multitude ; and he who pleads the 
authority and example of the generality of 
mankind, for vvhat he does, is a madman. 

Heraclitus. You are very much in the right 
tof it, but yet you are cruel, and delighted at 
the misfortunes of others : your adtions plainly 
Ihew that you neither Igve ^mankind, nor th? 
"virtue which they forfake. 
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He^odot^s and Lucian. 

^0 he too credulous is a vice, to be wholly jaitUefs 

a greater. 

Herodotus. A Good morning to you, friend : 

•^^ fo your laughing days are over, 
I hope* How many famous men have you 
fet a-talfeing, whilft they crofled the ferry in 
Charon's boat ; but 'tis your turn, at laft, to 
vifit the Stygian fhore. ' I do not blame you 
for having ridiculed - tyrai^t§, flatterers, and 
wicked xtxtn ; but w^y. ^ould you trouble 
yourfelf about me ? 

Luciap. Why, when ciid I ridicule yoii ? or 
haft a mipd to pick a quarrel ? 

Herodotus. In your trUe hiftory, and feveral 
other pJLaces, you treat what I have faid as 
fabulous. 

X^ucia^. Am I to bp blanacd for that ? How 
many things have you advanced uppn the 
bare teftirnpny of priefts, and fuch like people, 
who are always fond of fpmething myfterious 
apd ridiciulous ? 

Herodotus. You impious wretch! you had. 
up notion of religion. 

Lucian. There was need of one more pure, 
apd lefs trifling thap what was taught us of 
Jupiter, ypnus, Mar?, Apollo, and the reft of. 
the Gods, if you would have made men of 
fei\fe faithful j I th\p^ you the mqft impious 

for.^aving believed f^ch ftufi^. 
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" Herodotus. But you defpifed philofophy 4^ 
much as religion ; nothing was facred to you. 
Lucian. I defpifed the Cods, hecaufe the 
poets defcribed them as much . more cot rupt 
than the race of mankind ; and for the philo- 
fophers, rfiey only pretended to a love of vir- 
tue, but their fouls were full of vice : had 
they really been philofpphers, I fhould hav^ 
refpedted them. • 

Herodotus. How have ypu treated Socrates ? 
Was it his fault, pray now, or yours ? Will 
you anfw^r that ? 

Xjucidn. I own that I have played a little 
upon throfe things of which he ftobd accufed, 
but I never condemned him ferioufly. 

' Herodotus. And muft you play upon fd great 
a man/when, at the fame time, the calumny 
wis fo groTs arid apparent ? but corifefs the 
t^uth : Did not y6u make it your wKdle bufi- 
iiefs to laugh at every thing? to |hew every 
thing in a ridiculous light? yet never gave 
yourfelf the trouble of eftablifhing any thing^ 
ferious and folid in the room of what you was 
laughing out of doors. 

^ X^ucian^ You miftakc me : did I not lafli 
vicei and fatirize great nien who made an ill 
ufe of their povver ? Have I not preached up 
the contempt oF riches and pleafure ? 

^Herodotus. *Tis li-ue that you have fpoken 
yrctl of virtue, but 'twas only for an opportu- 
nity of cenfuhng the fauks of all mankind, 
which favours more of the fatirift than the 
philofopher 5 and when you commended vir- 
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jkue, you never took care to derive it from re.- 
ligion and philofophy, from w^hich it has its 
Deginnine:, 

Luciah. You argue much better now than 
you did whilft trayelling; however, the trutK 
of the matter is, I was too faithlefsi and you 
were too credulous • 

Herodotm. You are the iame man ililli 
making a je^ of every thine ; 'tis time th4t 
your fhade, Luciaii, fhould have a little more 
gravity in it; . . • . 

Ludan. Gravity ! 1 Have feen fo iiiucH, that 
1 am we^ry of it: I ^as furrounded with phi- 
lofophers, who, without (hame, without mo- 
deracidn^ without friendfliip^ without faith; 
and without juftice; valued themfelves upon 
Being grdve: . ^ ' . 

Herodotus. Ybu fpeak of tKe.philofophers of 
your age, who were degenerated, but 7— , 

Lucian. But what ! woiild ybu havie Edd 
me feeri thbfp who ^ere dbid feveral hundred 
years before I was borri ? I d6 libt, like Pytha- 
goras, remember niy hstvirig been at the fiege 
of Trby i every body is riot an Eiiphof^bus. 
/! HerbdoiuL Jeftihg agairi ? thus ^oti anfwer 
the moft folid arguments ; I wifh that fof a. 
buriifhment of your incredulity, the Godi 
would fend your foul to Animate the body bf 
ibm'e travfeller ; then yoii would be coftvinceci 
of the truth of what you have callfed fabaloti^. 

Lucian. And then dnter the bod^ of fome 
philbfopher of each different fed:,* ohe after 
another, that I might be of the feveral 0{5i- 

E 3 hionS 
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nions which I have ridiciiled. A "Vciy 'pretty 
thing; faith! but all of a piece. with feveral 
other things that, you have advanced. 

Herodotus. Go, ifcSve thee, nbr ami grieved 
when i reflefl: that you have dealt rto worfe 
by. me, than by Homer, ScrcrateS, Pythagoras, 
and Plato himfelf, fromvvhom yoir firft learnt 
the art of writing dialogue*, ihoiigh y^oii have 
made ufe of them to ridicule hfe phrlofophy. 
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SOCRATJBS and ALCifil.APES. 

Natural endowments do but dijh^our a man, unh 
lefs they are backed by viriuL, 

S^crates^QO^ you are 'ftilKthe' fame agreeable 
^ perion ! wTio is it that'you intend 
' to charm here in hell? 

Atcibiddes, And you- are ftiIT:t1iefanie cenibr 
of mankind^; whom wOuM you reform, you 
. that are always endeavouring to refdrm ibrne- 
body ? 

Socrates. I am difcouraged from attempting 
to reform mankind, feeing that all the pains I 
have taken to incline you to virtuc>have prov- 
ed fruitlefs. 

j4lcibiades. Would you have had me live poor 
and retired like yourfelf, and never have con- 
cerned my felf with public affairs, 

Socrates^ And, pray, fir, which 'was the ho- 

nefteft 
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tiefteft part, not to have concerned ydurfclf 
with them, or by letting them alone, hot td 
have confounded them, and fo becoine the 
enemy of one's country ? 

Alcihiades. I like the part that I have a£te4 
much better than yoUrs; I have been beautiful, 
tnagnificent, loaded with honour^, and have 
lived in pleafures. I wasthe terrorofthePerfians, 
and of the Lacedsmonians : nor could the 
Athenians find any other means of faving theiif 
city, than by recalling me. Had I been with 
themi Lyfandcr never had entered their port* 
You was poor, ugly> flat-nos'd, and bald, and 
your whole life was fpent in cenfuring men?s 
ad:ions. Ariftophanes has expofed you upoti 
the ftage: you was taken for an impk>us 
wretch^ and yoij were pUt to death. 

Socrates. Yoii have ty*d up a fine bundle to* 
.gether, prithee let trs undo it, afid examine 
every crime in particular. You were beauti- 
ful, but you made a ihameful ufe of your 
beautyi and in luxury you drowned all your 
good natural qualities 3 you have done your 
country great fervices^ but you have alfo done 
it a great deal of mifchief ; and whqn yoii 
did good or ill, you ad:ed on a prin.ci|>le of 
vain ambition, and confequently you cah reap 
no real glory from it- The enemies^ Greece, 
to whom you gave yotirfelf up, dared not truft 
you, nor could ydii trufl them, llad it not 
been faf more glorious for you to have lived 
poor and contented ia your own country, and 
patiently to have fufFered all thatwicked meii. 
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generally infli6tupon thofe who follow virtue^ 
'Tis better to be ugly and wife, as I was, than 
beautiful and debauched as you were. The 
only thing 1 can be upbraided with, is my 
love to you, and my having been dazzled by 
a temper as fickle and inconftant as yours was': 
your vices have been a diftionour to the philo- 
fophical education which Socrates gave you. 
Thefe, fir, are my crimes. 

Alcibiades. But your death proves your hav- 
ing been an impious wretch. 

Socrates. Thofe mayjuftly be called impious 
who have broken the ftatues of the gods to 
pieces. 'Twas far more honourable to fwal- 
low poifon for having taught the truth, and 
thereby provoked mankind who hate it, than 
to meet one's death in the bofom of a courte- 
zan, as you did. 

Alcibiades. Your raillery is always very fa ti- 
rical. 

Socrates: Who can have any patience with 
a man who feemed defigned to do a vaft deal 
of good, but who has done altogether as much 
mifchief, and who fHU is endeavouring to in- 
fult virtue ? 

Alcibiades. So, fo ; the (hade of Socrates and 
virtue, are then, it fcems, but one and the 
fame thing : prefumptuous man ! 

Socrates. You may efteem Socrates as no^ 
^hing, if you pleafe, (ir; but after having de- 
ceived all the hopes I had formed of filling 
your foul with virtue, don't come hither to 
laugh at my philofophy, or to boafl of your 

adtions :, 
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idions : for though they have made a^ figure^ 
they have been very irregular : nor have you 
any reafon to triumph^ death has made you as 
ugly and difagrecable as myfetf. What fruit 
have you now in all your pleafures ? 

jilcibiades. Alas ! 'tis too true ; there is no- 
thing of them remaining now but fhame and 
iremorfe-^But where are you going ? will you 
leave me already ? 

Socrates. Adieu to thee : when fir'd with ' 
ambition you went to Sicily, Lacedaemon, and 
into Alia* I never followed you j 'tis not there*- 
fore juft that you fliould now follow me to 
the Elyfian fields^ where I am going to lead 
a peaceable and happy life with Solon, Ly- 
cufgus, and the other fages. 

Alcibiades. Alasl my dear Socrates, muft 
you be torn from me ? where muft I go ? 

Socrates. With thofe vain and empty fhades, 
whofe lives have been a perpetual mixture of 
good and evil, and never followed virtue, for 
any confiderable time at once. You were 
born to purfuc her, but you have preferred 
your paffions to her : now (he will forfafce 
you, and you fliall eternally regret her. 

Alcibiades. Alas ! my Socrates, you havef 
loved me dearly, will you take no pity on 
me ? You know better than any body elfe^ 
that my natural difpofition was good. 

Socrates. And therefore you are inexcufable; 

you were born to do good, and you have lived 

to do evil ; I loved you for the fake of your 

virtue,^ but loved you to the endangering of 

. - my 
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my recitation : my love for thee has cauied 
me to be fufpedled of monftrous crimes Which 
^1 my dcKStrijDW have condemned j to you I 
lacrificed my life and honour* Have you for- 
gotten the expedition of Potideus, at which 
•titoe i was always near thee ? A father cannot 
^bem^^e tender of his fop, than I was of you i 
Jft ;all cfigagenients I was ftill at thy fide : one 
day, the combat being d^Dobtful, you was 
wotinded ; immediately I thretv myfelf before 
thee, to cover thee with my body, as with a 
-Aicil 5 i fax'ed thy life, thy liberty, and thy 
afrtos : by this adrion I purchaifed the crown, 
but difired the kaders of the army to give it 
-you. 1 4iever had any pafiion but for youi' 
honour, nor could I have e^r believed that 
3^6u' wi^M have proved yotu'XQuatry's^iifgracc 
and fht fource of all its misfortunes. 

j^ikfdes. I hope, my dearSocFatcs, that 
you ha'Vfc not forgotircn how at another time 
wbeh our army was defeated, you were flying 
on foot, and with much difficulty crept away > 
and th^gh I was on hogrl'cback,. L flopped to 
'keep thole enemies back, who otherwife mud 
have overtaken and overwhelmed thee : let us 
fct *oAe good turn againft the other. 

SccratJ^s: With all my heart : if I remind 
you pf what I have done, 'tis not with a de- 
fign to- reproach thee, or to boaft of what I 
have dofW for thee, but only to let you fee 
what pains I have taken to make thee good, 
and wh^t a poor return I have met with for 
All my paiii$. 

Ahibiade$0 
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Alcibiades.JYo\x cannot upbraid the adlions 
of my iirft youth : often, whilft Iwas lift- 
ning to your inftrfiftions, nay he^ melted 
within me, and my eyes were filled with tears : 

' if, draWh away by dbrfipiny, I ^fottietiiifes kft 
you^ yoM Vou*d' purfue mc a* a mafte^ « does 
his flying flave : did I then ever offertd rcfift 
you .? I hearkened, to no body but you, and 
reared .no one's difpleafiire bdt yours, Ont 
day, indeed, I muft cbnfefs 1 laid a wager 
th'dt I would give Hippbnicus a flap in the 
iict ; I did it, but went afterwards, and beg- 
ging his pardon, ftripped myfelf before him, 
that iie might fcourge me with rods ; but he 
feeing, that it was only through a light and 
wantbn ternper that I had offended, forgave 
W my offence. 

Socrates. Then you afted only like a young 
^ot-briin*d fool : fince that, you have adted 
like a yiiiain, without the leafl regard to the 
Gods, ■" to virtue, or to your promife j like a 

' villain, "who to fatisfy his ambition, fets his 
country in a blaze, and who debauches the 

"iri^nAfcrs'of the rnhabitants of foreign places ; 
be gone, you raife horror and c^DmpafBon ^ 

. fpite of your own difpofition to be good, you 
chofe to be wicked ; and of this I never fhall 
be cdmforted. But let us part, the three 
judges will foon pronounce your fentcnce-; 
but be it what it will, there never more can 

* 

be any union between us two. 
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ScteRATES and Alcibiades, 

in a good government people ought to be taught M 
tefpeQ: the hws^ to ioive their country, and 
mankinds 

Socrates^^OXJ are, I fee, become wife at 
. -■- yoiir own and the expence of thoije 
whom you have deceived : you might very well 
be the v^orthy hero of a fecohd Odyffee ; fot 
in your travels you have feen the manners of 
as great a number of people as ever Ulyffds 
did in his. 

Alcihiades. 1 do hot fo much (land in need 
of experience, as I do of wifdom •, and tho* 
you laugh at me, you cannot deny but that ^ 
man muft improve yery much by travelling, and 
feriouily ftudying the manners of mankipd. 

Socrates. 'Tis true that a mind might be im- 
proved by fuch a ftudy^ but it muft Be that of 
a philofbpher, who can ferioufly apply him- 
felf, and who is not, like you, fway'd by plea- 
fure or aqjibition : a man free from prejudice 
or paflion, could examine and fee what was 
laudable amongft every people, and what good 
or evil every law had been the caufe of. A 
philofopher, returning from fuch travels wou'd* 
make an e:?ccellent legiflator; but you were 
never capable of giving laws, your talent lay 
in breaking 'em : you were yet a very voutn; 
•When you advifed your uncle Pericles to un-- 

dertake 
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^ertake a war, that he might avoid giving an 
account of the public fund. I'm afraid, that 
even after your death you vv^ould be but a 
poor obferver of the laws. 

Atcibiades. No more of this, I befeech you ? 
my faults are all to be caft in Lethe's ftreams : * 
jlet us now talk of the manners of different 
people. Wherever I have been, I have met 
"prith feveral cuftoms, and very few laws ; all 
the barbarians walk by no other rule than the 
example of their fathers : even the Perfians, 
whofe morals, in the time of Cyrus, are fo 
niuch boafted of, have no fign left of that 
former virtue ; their courage and magnificence 
(hew a good natural difpofition, but corrupted . 
by vain oftentation and effeminacy ^ their kings, 
who are ador'd, and to whom incenfe is of- 
fbr'd up, can never be readily juft, or thoroughly 
acquainted with the truth of things ; nor can 
a human foul, with moderation enjoy a power 
as unlimited as theirs is : they imagine that 
every thing is created for their ufe, and they 
difpofe of the lives, honours, and eftates of 
other men. Nothing can be more barbarous 
than this form of government; there are no- 
laws in force ; the will and pleafure of one 
man, whofe paifions are all flattered, are his 
and their only law. 

Socrates. Such a government was not at all 
agreeable to a geniiis as free and bold as yours 
was J but don't you think that the Athenian 
liberty v^as carried quite into the other extreme ? 

j^cibiades. Thi Spartan government was 
that I liked the beft. 
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Socrates. Did not the flavcry of the lUotcs * 
appear very inhuman to you ? Come boldly ac- 
knowledge the truth, lay your prejudices afide, 
and own that here the Greeks are in fome degree 
the barbarians. Is it meet thatone half of man- 
Jtind fhould treat the other as beafts of burthen ? 

jilci blades. Why not ? provided they arc 
conquered people, 

Socrates. Though conquered, they ftill are 
a people, and the laws of conqueft are not of 
fo great a force as thofe of humanity. No- 
thing can be a greater piece of tyranny than 
what you call a conqueft, unlcfs the conquer- 
ed nation was overcgjne in a juft and legal 
war, and unlefs the conqueror takes care to 
give them good law$. The Lacedaemonians 
ought not therefore to treat the lUotes fo in- . 
humanly, feeing that they are me^ as well as 
themfelves. How horrid and barbarous is it, 
to fee one people (porting with the lives of 
ainother, and perpetually difquieting them ? , 
As the head of a family ought never to be fo 
taken up with the thoughts of making his 
family great, as to difturb the rcppfe of a 
\yhole people for the fake of it, of which he^ 
and his family are but a member : fo ought 
flot the head of a nation, hurried away by the 
^ildnefs of ambition, and a brutal condudt, 
plaqe a falfe glory in jncreajfing the power of 
his people, and troubling the rejpofe of, and 
enflavin^ tl\e neighbouring people. Any on^ 
ijation is as niuch a fliemJbejr of the whole 
race of mankind, .as* any one faniily is of a 

{^arti- 
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particular nation. Every man is far more 
obliged to maj>kind in general, our grea|: 
commonwealth, thao to our own private? 
country, *Tis therefore far more unjuft for a 
people to a<fl offcnfivcly againft another^ 
than for any private fa(©ily to adt againft 
the commonwealth. To r^nounc^ humanity, 
ijoes not only denot^p pnpQliteneis and barba- 
rifm, but alio thte faVagc bliqdneis of rogues 
and banditti; a^d in fuch a cafe we not only 
lofe the oharaiSters pf j^en, but become de- 
ftroyers of manfei^d. 

Akihiadfs. Yo» gfow apgry^ fir ; in the 
other world you feemed to b^ better hutnpur- 
cd, your f^tirical ironies had foraething njoirft 
jpleafant in them. 

Spcrates. I cai^not be pleafant upon fo feri- 
o.us a fubje/St ; tfee Spiirtans hjtve entirely for-r 
iaken all the peaceable arts, to give themselves 
\vholly up to w^ajT : and as there is no greater 
evil under the fun than war, they are capable 
of nothing but doing evil, they value them-", 
lelves upon it, and contem^n every thifig tha< 
does not tend to the dfcftru<9:ion of mankind, 
and that is not ufeful to encreafe the brutal 
glory of a handful of men called Spartans. 
Others muft till the earth for their nourifh- 
inent,^ whilft they are ravaging the neighbour- 
ing lands : they v«fill ijpt live foberly, thai 
they may live juilly ; but on the other hand> 
they are hard-hearted and cruel to all who dQ 
iiot belong to their own country, as if they 
did not belong to xhi9 gomroon we.»jlb of inan^ 
3 kind. 
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kind, more juftly than to that of Sparta.. 
War is an evil which difhonours mankind, 
and could we but for ever bury all our hifto- 
rics, we ought to conceal from pofteritj^that 
men have been capable of killing one another^ 
All wars are properly civil wars, 'tis ftill man- 
kind {bedding each other's blood, and tearing 
their own. entrails out : the farther a war is 
extended, the more fatal it is ; and therefore 
the combats of one people againft another, 
are warfe than the combats of private fami- 
lies againft a republick. We ought therefore 
pever to engage in a war, unlefs reduced to 
the laft extremity, and then only to repel our 
4>es. Was not Lycurgus afliamed to alter the 
cuftoms of a people, bred up in all the fwee^ 
and innocent occupations which flouriih ia 
peaceable times, fo as to make them only fit 
for the deftrudtion of mankind ? 

Alcibiades. You are in the right now in 
growing angry; but to thefe would you prefer 
a people like the Athenians, who could fo 
cgregioufly refine upon pleafure and luxury ? 
one had better bear with the rough unhewn 
difpofitions of the Spartans. 

Socrafes.You are very much changed of late, 
and are no longer that man.fo cried down for 
his luxury ; the Stygian fhores make ftrange 
alterations, I fee : but perhaps you fpeak thus 
through complaifance ; for during the whole 
courfe of your life^ you have been a Proteus 
in your morals. But be that as it will, I muft 
confefs, that a people, who by the contagion 

of 
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of their own morals, implant luxury, injuftice, 
fraud, and effeminacy, in another nation, are 
more guilty, than thofe whofe only bufinefs, 
iand whofe only merit 'tis to fhed their blood; 
for virtue to men ought to be dearer than 
life, Lycurgus ought therefore to be praifed, 
for having baniflied all luxurious arts from his 
ftate ; but is inexcufable, ^ for having ba- 
niflied agriculture, and other arts, at the fame 
time, ncceffary to a fober and frugal life. Is 
it not a fliame that a people fhould not be able 
to fupply themfelves with neceffaries, but be 
obliged to another people for tilling the earth 
for their nourifliment ? 

Alcibiades. Well, here Til confefs myfelf in 
tibe wrong; but do you not prefer the fevere 
difcipline of Sparta, with that juft fubordina- 
tion which fubjecfts their young men to the 
old, before the unbridled wifdom of the Athe- 
nians ? 

Socrates. A people corrupted by an excefs 
of liberty i^ more infupportable than any ty- 
rant; nor is any mafter more infolent, than the 
many, when they triumph over the laws ; a 
juft medium ought in this cafe to be obierved. 
There fliould be unchangeable written laws 
iacred to the whole nation, from which thofe 
ifcat govern would derive th^ir authority. 
They might dp all the good which thefe laws 
Could authorize, but never violate them to do 
evil. This is the order that men for their 
mutual happinefs ought to eftablifh, were they 
not blind, and their own enemies, but fome 

F Jike 
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like the Athenians dcftroy the laws, left they 
fhould give too much authority to the magi- 
ftrates, whofe bufinefs it {hould be to put thefe 
laws in force; others, like the Perfians, have 
fo fuperftitious a veneration for their laws^ 
that they make themfelves flaves to the magi- 
ftrates; and they, inftead of governing by the 
laws, govern by their own wills, which be- 
comes a pofitive law. Thus both the one and 
the other (hoot wide of the mark, which 
ought to be a liberty and property, derived 
from the laws, of which the magiftrates ought 
only to be the defenders. He who governs 
ought to b'e in the greateft fubjedlion to the 
laws, for without them he is nothing, and 
bis perfon is facred only, as he is a living law, 
given for the good of mankind, and free from 
prejudice, paffion, and intereft. By this you 
may fee how much of barbarifm, even the 
Greeks, who delpife the Barbarians, have in 
them. The Peloponnelian war, in which fof 
the fpace of twenty-eight years every thing 
was deftroyed by fire land fword, through the 
ambitious jealoufy of the two republics, is too 
fatal a proof of this truth. Have not you 
yourfelf fometimcs flattered the grave and im-' 
placable ambition of the Spartans, fometlmes 
the more vain and wanton ambition of the 
Athenians. Athens, with a lefler power, has 
done greater things, and for a long while tri- 
umphed over all Greece ; but at laft it dwind- 
led away at once, becaufe the defpotic power 
of a people is a blind and foolifh power, al- 
ways 
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ways a£ting againft itfelf, and never grows abfo* 
Iwte, and aboi^e the laws> but it deftroys itfelf. 
uilcibiades. I fee, that Avitus was very 
much in the right of it, wheh he made you 
drink the poifonous draught. Your politicks 
were more to be feared than your new religion. 



DIALOGUE XVIL 

Socrates, Alcibiades, and Timon. 

Ajufi medium between the man-hating cbaraSler 
2/^ Timon, and the corrupt cbaraSier of Ah 
cibiades4 


s/iicibiades. T Am furprized, dear Socrates, to 
-^ fee you have fuch a relifh for this 
man-hater, this bugbear. 

Socrates. I am the more furprized, to fee 
him accuftom himfclf to my company. 

Timon. I am accufed of being a man-4iater> 
nor do I deny it* Obferve how men are 
formed, and then judge whether or no I, am 
in the wrong. He that hates mankind K^tes 
a mifchievous brute, a company of ifbols^ 
rogues, flatterers, traitors and ungrateful 
wretches. 

Alcibiades. A fine Billingfgatc vocabulary I 
but can you think that 'tis better to be wild, 
fcornful, unfociable, and always fatyrical ? As 
for my part, I am diverted in the company of 
fools, and pleafed in that of wife men. In 

Fa my 
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for my turn I endeavour to pleafe them, and I 
fuit myfelf tb all companies, in order to make 
my felf agreeable to all. 

Tinion. And I fuit myfelf to none, fincc 
none are pleafing to me; to me every thing 
goes aw^ry, and is intolerable, every thing 
provokes me, and excites my rage. You, 
like Proteus, can affume all kinds of fhapes, 
but remain long in no one. Thcfe eafy changes 
denote a heart without any principles^ of juf- 
tice or truth. With you, virtue is nothing 
but a fine name> nor have you any one inhe- 
rent in you. What at Athens you approve, 
-at Lacedasmon you condemn ; in Greece you 
are a Grecian, and in Afia a Perfian ; nor are 
you conftrained by your Gods, your laws, or 
your country. You are guided but by one 
rule, which is the paffion of pleafing, dazzling, 
and lording it over mankind j of living in de^- 
licacies, and embroiling every ftate. O hea- 
vens ! muft fuch a man be fuflfered to live ? 
and muft other men admire him ? Alcibiades 
was beloved by moft nien whilft he was de- 
luding them, and by his crimes plunging 
them into fo many misfortunes. As for my 
part, I hate Alcibiades, and all thofc fools 
who love him,, and it would grieve me to be 
beloved by fuch who have no notion of loving 
any thing but what is evil. 

jikibiades. A very obliging dtclaration 
truly ! however, I am not io the leaft angry 
at it. You fet me at the head of mankind, 
and thereby do me a great deal of honour. My 

party 
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party is ftronger tKan yours, but you are vali- 
antt and do not fear, tho' alone, to encounter 
the whole race of mankind- 

^imon. I fhould be afhamed was not I 
alone, when I behold the bafenefs, the cow- 
ardice, the lightncfs, corruption, and hein- 
oufnefs of all men upon the face of the earth* 

Alctbiades. Do you except no one amongft 'em ? 

Timon. No^one, and you lefs than any other. 

Alcibiades. What not yourfelfl^ do you 
hate yoiirfelf ? 

Timon. Yes, whenever I furprize myfelf 
committing a weak action, I then hate myfelf. 

Alcibiades. You do well, but are very much 
in the wrong for not always hating yourfelf. 
What can be more deteftable in a man, than 
his forgetting that he is a man j who loath s his 
own nature, who looks on every thing with 
horror, deteftation, and fuch a frightful me- 
lancholy, that it converts every thing into 
poifon 5 who renounces all manner pf foci- 
ety, tho' man was born only to be fociable. 

7imon. Then give me men who are plain 
and upright, full of juftice and goodnefs ; 
fuch will I love, always frequent, and even 
adore like Gods inhabiting the earth. But 
whilf): you only give me men who do not de- 
ferve the name, who by their fubtlcty fhould 
be foxes, and by their cruelty tygers ; whofc 
face indeed, and fhape, and voice are human, 
but whofe hearts are monftrous, and like thofc 
pf Syrens; fuchasthefe, humanity itfelf will 
teach me to (hun and abhor. 

F 3 Alci- 
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Alcibiades. What? you muft have a race 
made on purpofe for you. Had not one much 
better fuit one's felf to mankind, fuch as 
it is, than hate it till it fuits us ? fo critical 
a melancholy temper makes you fpend your 
life very unealily, makes you be defpis'd, 
laugh'd at, and forfaken, and you never can 
relifli any pleafure. As for my part^ I give 
myfelf wrholly up to the cufloms and imagi- 
nations of every people : thus I meet vi^ith 
pleafure every where, and influence men juft 
as I pleafe, I cannot relifti that philofophy 
which teaches a man to make an owl of him- 
fejf. In this world we muft make ufe of a 
mqre worldly philofophy. Good men are to 
be gain'd by virtuous motives, the voluptuous 
by thofe of pleafure, and rogues by the mo- 
tives of intereft. This is the true way of 
living 'y all other notions of life are vifionary, 
and founded upon black melancholy, for which 
I can prefcribe nothing better than a few 
grains of hellebore. 

Timon, By fuch a fpeech you annihilate vir- 
tue, and ridicule all good morals. In a republic 
whofe polity is good, fuch a mSn would not be 
fuffer'd I but alas ! where is that republic on 
earth ? O my dear Socrates ! when fhall we 
fee yours ? to morrow ? oh 1 would willingly 
go thither to-morrow, was there any fuch one! 
come, my Socrates, let us go and found this 
colony of pure philofophers, far from any 
known part of the world, fomewhere in the 
Atlantic ifland. 

Aid- 
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Alci blades. You forget yourfclf, when you 
talk of going there ; yon muft firft be recon- 
ciled to yourfelf, with whom you fay you lb 
often jar, 

Timon. You may laugh at it, if you pleafe, 
but nothing Til aflure you is more certain, 
than that 1 often hate myfelf, and that very 
juftly. As often as I find myfelf fo foftcna 
by pleafures, as to be able to bear with the 
vices of men, and fee myfelf inclin'd to be 
complaifant to 'em ; when I find any fparks 
of intereft and voluptuoufnefs kindling in me, 
or of love fpr an empty reputation amongft 
fools and villains \ then do I begin to fancy 
myfelf almoft like 'em j then try, condemn, 
deteft, and am no longer able to bear myfelf. 

Alcibiades. And pray now, how is this 
breach made up ? do you chufe any arbitrator ? 

T^imon. After having condemned, I correft 
and reform myfelf. 

Alcibiades. So ! fo ! what a pretty com- 
pany there muft be within you 5 firft, a man 
who is corrupted and drawn away by bad ex- 
amples s then another who fnarls at, and falls 
out with the firft ; then comes a third, who 
correcting the firft, reconciles him to the fe- 
cond, and-^ 

Tiitnon. You may be as merry as you pleafe 
upon the matter, I own that there is not fuch 
a company in you. There is in your heart but 
one fupple deprav'd man, who difguifes him- 
felf in a hundred different (hapes, but always 
with the fame defigns to do evil^ 

F 4 Alci^ 
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Akibiades, Then there is upon the face of 
the earth no one good but yourfelf, nor are 
you fo but at certain intervals of time. 

Timon. I know nothing good upon the 
earth, or worthy of being loved. 

Alcibiades. If you know nothing good, no- 
thing in yourfelf or others, but what is fhock* 
ing, if life be thus difpleafing, you ought to 
get rid of it, and take your leave of fuch 
troublefome company. Is it not madnefs to 
live for the fake of being vex'd at every thing, 
and fnarling from morning till night? doij't 
you know that there are running noofes and 
precipices enow at Athens ? 

7imon, I fliould certainly do what you now 
Endeavour to perfuade me, was I not afraid 
of pleafing men, who are unworthy of being 
pleas'd. 

Akibiadis. And could you leave every body 
without regret ? do you except no man ? pray 
confider of it before you anfwer me. 

Timon. I fliould leave Socrates indeed with 
ibme little regret, but — ' ' ■ 

Alcibiades. But what ? don't you know that 
he is a man ! 

Timon. I don't know it, and am often in- 
clin'd to believe that he is not,^ for he bears 
but a very little refemblance to other men : 
he appears to me to be void of intereft, am- 
bition, and artifice 5 and on the other hand, 
to be juft, fincere, and ftill the fame. Were 
there ten men in the world like him, I really 
believe they would reconcile me to mankind. 

Alci- 
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jfidiiades. If that be your opinion of him, 
you may eafily believe what he fays ; then 
prithep afk him, whether or no he believes 
that true reafon will allow you to be a man- 
hater ais you are ? 

Timon. To fatisfy you, I will ; and though 
he has always been too eafy, and tpo fbciable, 
yet can I fafely engage myfelf to follow hia 
advice. When I behold mankind, my dear 
Socrates, and then turn my eyes from them, 
and caft *em on you, I am inclin'd to believe 
that you ar-e Minerva, who^ having aflumed 
the form of man, is come down to inftrwA 
the inhabitants of this city. Anfwer me, I 
befeech you, without difguife; would yoa 
advife me any more to mix myfelf in the in-, 
fedted fociety of blind, wicked and deceitful 
men ? 

SocfaUs. No, I would never advife you to 
engage -yourfelf in the aflcmblies of the peo- 
ple, in licentious feafts, or in focicties of a 
number of the citizens; for multitudes arc 
aKyays corrupt. An honeft and peaceable re-! 
treat, where a man is free from his own.a§ 
well as from the paffions of other men is the 
propereft ftate for a philofopher : but we muft 
love mankind, and, fpite of their defeds, en* 
deavour to do them good ; we muft ferve 'em 
without any view of intereft, for they will 
prove ungrateful. But to live in the midft of 
'em, only to deceive 'em, to dazzle *cm and 
to make em ferviceable to our pailions, is the 
worft of villainy, and he who goes about it, 

draws 
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draws on himfclf thofe misfortunes which he 
{o richly deferves. To live at a diftance from, 
yet near enough to do good to men, is a(5ing 
like a benign Deity on earth. The ambition 
of Alcibiadcs is deftrudlive, your mifanthropy 
a weak virtue, or rather the effeft of a fretful 
temper. That feverity, that impatience at 
other men's vices, proceeds from a felf-love, 
which grows thus impatient, when we cannot 
mould their minds juft as we pleafe. Philan- 
thropy is a virtue void of impatience and in- 
tercft, and teaches us to bear with evil with- 
out approving it. Regardlefs of its own eafe 
and convenience, it looks upon its own frail- 
ties, and by them learns to fupport thofe of 
others. 'Tis never deceived by the moft de- 
ceitful. Or moft ingrateful of men ; for it ne- 
ver hopes for, or experts any thing from 'em. 
It never defires any thing of 'em, but what is 
for their own good ; not is it ever weary of 
this difinterefted goodnefs, but imitates the 
Gods, who have given man a. life and being, 
though they do not ftand in need of his vic- 
tims and incenfe. 

T/'w^w. But 'tis not through any inhuman 
temper that I hate mankind ; fpite of myfelf, I 
do it becaufe they are dfeteftable. I hate their 
depravations, and confequently their perfons, 
becaufe they are deprav'd. 

Socrates. Well, fuppofe this to be true j if 
you hate only what's evil in man, why do you 
not endeavour to deliver him from this evil, 
and love him well enough to make him good ? 
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A phyfician hates a fever, and all other dif- 
tempers incident to man ; but he does not 
hate the patient. Man's vices are the diftem- 
pers of his foul ; then be a wife and charitable 
phyfician, who far from hating a iick man, 
endeavours to cure him. The world is a large 
hofpital, in which every objedl ought to move 
your compaflion. Wrath, avarice, envy and 
ambition, are fores more dangerous to the foul, 
than any biles, wounds, or ulcers, can be to 
the body. . Cure all the lick whoni you can 
cure, and pity thofe who fhall prove incur- 
able. 

^imon. 'Tis an eafy matter, my dear Socra- 
tes, to difcover the fophiftry of this argument. 
There is a vaft deal of difference between the 
vices of the foul, and the diftempers of the 
body ; thefe laft we fufFer without being able 
to prevent 'em ; they are not of our own feck- 
ing, and therefore we deferve to be pitied. 
As for our vices, we may prevent them, and 
they are of our own feeking. Such evils (hould 
be chaftifed, and are fitter to move our anger 
than our pity. 

Socratef. 1 confefs that diftempers incident 
to man are twofold ; one kind is involuntary, 
and therefore innocent ; the other voluntary, 
and which of confequence makes the patient 
guilty, feing that an evil difpofition is the 
worft of evils, and vice the moft deplorable 
of diftempers. The wicked man, by making 
others fuffer, fufters himfelf, through his ma- 
lice, and is drawing on his head the moft cruel 

tor. 
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tortures which the juft Gods can infli(3: on 
him ; fuch a one ought therefore to be pitied 
more than an innocent fick man : innocence is 
the health of the foul, or will heal, or at leaft 
comfort you in the moft fenfible pains. Would 
you not pity a man, becaufe he labours under* 
the moil grievous diftemper ? If his pain lay 
in his hand, or foot, you would compaflipnate 
him : but have no pity left for him, when the 
gani^rene has reached his heart. 

Timon. Well ; I acknowledge that we muft 
pity the wicked, but not love them. 

Socrates^^N^vciw^ not love their wickednefs, 
but we (hould their perfons, in order to cure 
them. By what you fay yourfelf, you love 
mankind without knowing it; for pity pro- 
ceeds from our feeing a beloved perfon in af- 
flidtion. Do you know what it is that hin- 
ders you from loving wicked men ? 'tis not 
your virtue, but the imperfection of your vir- 
tue: an imperfed virtue finks under the 
weight of other men's imperfedlions. Our 
felf-love hinders us from always bearing with 
what is fo contrary to our own tafte and man- 
ners. We are angry with the ungrateful, be- 
caufe through a principle of felf-love we want 
our favours to be acknowledged. Virtue in 
perfection, takes a man oiF from himfelf, and 
makes him capable of always bearing with the 
weaknefs of others. The farther we are re- 
moved from vice, the more patient we be- 
come, and wiUing to remove it from o- 
thers. Virtue when imperfeil is miftruftful, 

crtri-. 
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^criticifing, fevere and implacable ; but when 
its chief aim is another man's good, then 'tis 
kind, affable, companionate, and always the 
fame ; nothing furprizes, nothing fhocks it. 

Linton. 'Tis an eafy matter to talk, but very 
difBcuIt to aft thus. 

Socrates. O my dear Timon ! blind and foo- 
lifh men thought you were a man-hater, thro* 
a too great excefs of virtue ; but I maintain 
that had you been more virtuous, you would 
have done what I tell you. You would not 
have been thus led away by. a wild and me- 
lancholy humour, nor by your diflike of, or 
impatience for the faults of men. You love 
yourfelf too well, and therefore you cannot 
4ove other men who are imperfeft, and whom 
you might very well forgive, as the Gods do, 
were you perfect yourfelf. Why do you not 
patiently bear with what the Gods, far better 
than you, bear ? This nicety is a real imperfec- 
tion.That reafon which can bear with nothing 
but what is reafonable, and can't fufFer the ur- 
reafonablenefs of other men, fcarce deferves 
the name of reafon. 

Akibiades. Faith, Timon, you and your auf- 
tere virtue are both confounded. Living to 
one's felf, and not being able to bear with any 
thing, but to be fhocked at every thing, pro- 
ceeds from felf-love. When we are not fo 
fond, of ourfelves, we give ourfelves freely up 
to others. 

Socrates. Hold, if you pleafe, Alcibiades, 

you are mifconftruing what I faid* There 

-2 are 
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ar6 two ways of giving ourfelves up to other 
men. The firft is, when we make ourfelves 
beloved,and gain the confidence of men only in 
order to make them good. This way is entirely 
divine. The other is, when we endeavour to 
pleafc men, to dazzle them, and flatter them, 
in order to ufurp an authority over them. We 
no longer can be faid to love them, but our- 
felves. We a6t by a principle of vanity and 
intereft, and we only apparently give ourfelves 
up to others, that we may wholly poflefs them. 
Like a fifhcrman we throw a baited hook into 
the river, and whilft we pretend to feed the 
fifh, we are catching them. All your ambi- 
tious tyrants, magiftrates, and politicians ap- 
pear benign, and generous ; and whilft they 
pretend that they are giving themfelves up to, 
they are catching the people. They lay their 
hooks in feafts, in companies and public at- 
femblies. They are not fociable for the inte- 
reft of mankind, but in order to abufe all 
men. Like courtezans, they make ufe of flat- 
tering and crafty infinuations, to corrupt man- 
kind, and to enflave all thofe whom they ftand 
in need of j and the beft things when corrupt- 
ed become the worft. Such men are the bane 
of fociety. The felf-love of a man-hater is 
only wild and unprofitable to mankind, but 
that of this man- lover is traiterous and tyranr 
nical. You promife yourfclf to meet in him 
all the virtues neceflfary to the fupport of fo- 
ciety, whilft they propofc no other end but 
that of making their fellow -citizens fubfer- 

vient 
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vlent to them. The man-hater may affright, 
but will never hurt you : as a ferpent, who 
hides himfelf under the flowers of the field, 
is more dangerous than a wild beaft, which 
as foon it fees you, flies towards his den. 

Alcibiades. Prithee, Timon, let us make oflT, 
we have each one of us had a good fermon ; 
let thofc that can. profit by it, I am afraid 
we (hall be but little the better for it. You 
will ftill be ehraged againfl: mankind, and for 
my part, I'll go, and betwixt the Grecians, 
and the king of Perfia, put on as many dif- 
ferent forms as eyer Proteus did. 

DIALOGUE XVIII. 

Alcibiades, Pericles. 

^be great eft endowments of nature^ without virtue^ 
are ejieemed 4is naught after death. 

1 

P^/V/^i.T^ EAR nephew, I am heartily 
-*-' glad to fee you again 5 I ever had 
a great deal of friendfhip for you. 

Alcibiades. That you have given me demon- 
ftration of, from my very firft infancy ; but 
I never ilood fo much in need of your aflift- 
ance as I now do. Socrates, whom I juft now 
left, gives me reafon to apprehend fomething 
from the three judges, before whom I am 
going to appear. 
. Pericles. Alas { my dear nephew, v/e are 

no ! 
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ho longer now at Athens ; thofe three inexo- 
rable old men defpife eloquence. I myfelf 
have felt the efFe<Ss of their rigour, and I 
forefee that you cannot efcape it. 

Alcibiades. Are there no ways of winning 
boon thefe three men ? Are they infenfible 
oi flattery, of pity, of all the graces of oratory, 
poetry, and mufick ; not moved by fubtle ar- 
guments, or the rehearfal of great aftions ? 

Pericles. You know very well, that could 
eloquence prevail (and this I may fay without 
vanity) I fhould come off as well as any other: 
but talking to them is in vain. Thofe flat- 
teries by which the Athenians were won, 
thofe fubtle turns in difcourfe, thofe infinuat- 
ing ways by which men are taken, by falling 
in with their humours and paflions, are of 
no fervice here. Their ears are ftoppcd, and 
their hearts of brafs cannot be mov'd. Though 
I dy'd in the unhappy Peloponnefian war, yet 
am I puniflied for it here below. They ought 
to have forgiven me fuch a fault, in the com- 
miflSon of which I lofl: my life ; and which I 
was led into by your perfuafions. 

Alcibiades. True, I advifed you to under- 
take this war, rather than be obliged to make 
up your accounts. When you govern a ftate, 
your own eafe, reputation and interefl:, are to 
be the firft things confulted, let the publick 
fhift as it can ; otherwife, who would be fool 
enough to undergo the toils of government ? 
who would watch night and day, that others 
might fleep in peade ? Can your judges here 
below be angry at fuch maxims ? ^ 
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Pericles. Yes, {6 very angry, that though in 
' that curfed war I loft the confidence of the 
people, and died of the plague^ yet have I 
fufftred terrible punifliments here, for having 
unfeafonably difturbed the public quiet. By 
this you may judge, coufin, how well you are 
like to come off. 

jilci Hades. This is fad news indeed. When 
thofe upon earth are vexed at any thing, they 
wiih themfelves dead 5 but now I am dead, 
I could heartily wifh myfelf alive again. 

Pericles. And well you may 5 you are np 
longer arrayed in that loofe trailing purple 
robe, which the ladies of Sparta and Athens 
ib much admired ; you will hot be punifhecj 
for your evil a<3:ion8 only, but alfo for the evil 
counfcls you have given me. 



DIALOGUE XIX. 

Alcibiades, Mercury, and Charon. 

^ie charailer of a young prince^ corrupted by 
voluptuoufnefs and ambition. 

Charon. T>Rithee, what man have you got 
*• there ? how high he carries it ? 
Pray now, what has he done to make hioji 
take fo much ftate upon himfelf ? 

Mercury. He was beautiful, well-made, 
learned, valiant, eloquent, and fit to pleafe the 
tafte oi every Jixan. Never was man fo fupple ; 
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he could (hift his form as eafily as Proteus* 
Amongft the Athenians he was nice, learned, 
and polite ; at Sparta he was rough, fevbrc, 
and laborious; in Afia as foft, effeminate, and 
magnificent as a Perfian ; in Thrace he was 
always on horfeback, and drank as hard as 
Silenus : and by thefe means, whatever coun- 
try he was in, he has embroiled and overturn- 
ed every thing. 

Charon. But won't he overturn my boat too, 
*tis very old and very leaky ? why did you 
bring fuch an one with you ? 'twas far better 
to have him left amongft theiiving, he would 
have been the occafion of war, flaughter, and 
defolation, and would have fent many a fhade 
here ; but as for his own, I am really afraid of 
it. What's his name ? 

. Mercury, Alcibiades. Did you never hear 
of him ? 

Charon. Alcibiades ! moft of the (hades that 
come ddwn here can talk of nothing elfe, and 
make fad complaints of him. Is he not the 
fame man, who flying to Sparta, after having 
been guilty of fb many impious adlions at 
Athens, corrupted the wife of king Agis ? 

Mercury, The very fame. 
' Charon. I wi(h he does not do the like with 
Proferpine, for he is handfomer, and has a 
better tongue than our infernal king; but, 
faith, Pluto is not to bejefted with in fuch a'cafc. 
'"Mercury. Such as he is, I deliver him to 
you. If he does but rtiakc as great an uproar 
in hell, as he has all his life-time upon earth, 

this 
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this will no longer be the kingdom of filencc. 
But afk himfclf, what 'tis he intends to do 
here. Prithee, Alcibiades, tell Charon how 
'tis you intend to behave yourfelf here below, 

Alcibiades. Who, I ? I intend to govern 
every body here : I would advife Charon to 
infift upon a double fare, and counfel Pluto 
to wage war with Jupiter, and make himfelf 
the mafter of the Gods, feeing that Jupiter 
does not govern mankind as he ought to do, 
and that the empire of the dead is greater 
than that of the living. What does he do 
yonder in Olympus, whilft he negleds the 
things on earth, and lets every thing go awry ? 
We had better acknowledge him for the 
fupreme Deity, who punifhes the vices of men 
here below, and redrefies every thing which 
his indolent brother had negledted. As for 
Proferpine, TU tell her fome news from Sici • 
ly, which was once fo beloved by her, and on 
my lyre I will fing thofe fongs which are there 
compofed in honour of her ; I will talk to 
her of the nyqiphs who were gathering flow- 
ers with her, when Pluto forced her away ; 
I will relate all my own adventures to her, 
and 'twill be hard if I don't pleafe her one 
way or other. 

Mercury. I would venture to lay a good 
wager upon your head, that you foon govern 
all hell. Pluto will make you a member of 
his privy-council, and will foon repent it ; 
which will be fome fatisfadtion for the injury 
you wou'd do me in dethroning ray father Jove. 

G 2 ' Al- 
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' Alcibiades. Youll find that Pluto will be far 
from repenting it. 

Mercury. Why you have given very fatal 
counfels in your life-time. 

Akibiades. And very good ones too. 

Mercury. .Meaning the Sicily expedition ? 
How well the Athenians came off in following 
your advice there ! 

Akibiades. True y I advifed the Athenians 
.to attack the Syracufas, not only that they 
might conquer Sicily, and afterwards Africa, 
but alfo that I might keep the Athenians in 
fubjedion under me. When we hkve to do 
with a light and inconftant people, we muft 
never give them time to be idle ; you muft 
always keep them engaged in fome intricate 
bufinefs, that they may perpetually ftand in 
need of you, and never have time to refleA 
upon, or cenfure your condu(3:. But this en- 
terprise, tho' a very difficult one, would have 
fuccecded> had I had the management of it 5 
but I Was recalled to Athens, upon a very 
fbolifh bufinefs, to quell the revolting Ther- 
mse. After my departure, Lamachus periflied 
like a giddy-brain'd fool ; Nicias was a great, 
indolent, cowardly, irrefolute fellow.. Thofe 
who are fo very fearful, have more reafon to 
apprehend than any body elfe : they negledt 
all the advantages which fortune ofFere them, 
and fall into all the inconveniencies which 
they forefee. I was accufcd too of having, in 
a. debauch with fome diflblute fellows, repre- 
fcnte4 the n^yfteri^ of Ceres. To this they. 

- . - added. 
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added, that I had ad:ed the chief part, and 
reprefented * the prieft 5 but this was a mere 
tale of a tub> they never could convi<3: me of 
it. 

Mercury. A tale of a tub! if fo, why did 
you not appear, and anfwer thefe accufations? 

Alcibiades. I would have done it, had the 
accufation been of lefs moment ; but my life 
was concerned here, and that I would not 
have trufted in my own mother's hands. 

Mercury. A cowardly anfwer ! are you not 
aftiamed of returning fuch a one ? you who 
were not afraid of trailing your life, whilft 
very young, to the mercy of a brutifli carman, 
yet durft not, when you grew up, , truft it to 
the judges, tho' it was to clear your honour : 
upon my word, friend, your confcience muft 
tell you that you were guilty. 

Alcibiades. The reafon of that is, a child, 
playing in the highway, won't give over his 
play to let a cart pafs along, becaufe his tem- 
per is childifli and ftubborn, but he'll no longer 
be guilty of fuch things when he comes to the 
ufe of reafon. In (hort, I had caufe to ap- 
prehend the fpite of thofe who envied me, as 
well as the folly of the people, who are in a 
pafllon as loon as they hear of any of you 
deities being affronted. 

Mercury. The true language of a libertine ! 
and I queftion not but yoti derided the myfte- 
ries of Eleufinian Ceres : as for my ftatnes, I 
heed not queftion any thing about them, I 
iam fure you dafiied them to pieces. 

G 3 Charon, 
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Charon. Ill not receive fuch an impious 
enemy of the Gods into my boat, this bane of 
h^man fbcicty. 

Alcibiades. But you muft receive me, or 
where would you hare me go ? 

Charon. Return upon earth igain, torment 
the living, and make a noife there ; this is the 
abode of filence and repofe. 

Alcibiades. For heaven's fake let me not 
wander on the Stygian banks like thofe who 
are deprived of burial: my foul has always 
been too haughty to bear fuch an injury : but 
after all, having received the funeral honours, 
I can force Charon to take me into his boat. 
If I have done amifs, let the infernal judges 
punifh me j but for that old fool. 111 oblige 
him — — 

Charon. Since you come to that, fir. 111 
know in what manner you was buried, for 
your death is varioufly reported : fome fay 
that you were dabbed whilft in the arms of a 
courtezan ; a fine clofe of life to be proud of i 
others fay you were burnt, and till you have 
cleared up this matter, Jll laugh at your pride, 
and you {hall not come into my boat. 

Alcibiades. I can with pleafure relate the 
manner of my death, by which I reap fo great 
an honour, and which crowns a glorious 
life. Lyfander, knowing how much mifchief 
I had done the Lacedaemonians by ferving my 
country in battle, and negotiating their affairs 
for them amongfl: the Perfians, determined to 
defire Pharnabaces, who then commanded the 

great 
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great king's army upon the confines of Afia, 
to put me to death. For my part,' feeing that 
the condud: of the chief Athenians was very 
raih, and they refuGhg to follow my advice ' 
when their fleet was in the river, near the 
Hellefpont, I foretold their ruin ; which foon 
after followed, and then retired to a place of 
Phrygia, which the Perliatis,had given me 
to live in ; there I fpent my time contentedlyj^ . 
out of conceit with fortune, which had fo 
often deceived me, and thought of nothing 
now but diverting myfclf. Timandra the 
courtezan was with me : but Pharnabaces, not 
daring to rcfufe me for a facrifice to the La- 
cedaemonians, fent his brother Magnaus to cut 
my head off, and burn .my body 5 but he, and 
all the Perfians with him, duift not enter the 
houfe where I was, and therefore they fct it 
on fire about me, not daring to attack me. 
As foon as I faw what their defign was, I 
threw my clothes, and even all the furniture 
of the houfe, upon the fire ; then wrapping 
my cloak round my left hand, and in my right 
hand holding my drawn fword, I threw myfelf 
thro' the flames without being hurt, my cloak 
only a little finged, and came into the midfl; 
of my enemies, who immediately flew from 
me; but flying, fliot fo many times at me,^ 
that they pierced me thro' and thro' with 
their arrows, and I fell down dead : but no 
fooner were thefe barbarians gone, than Ti- 
mandra,. taking my body, and wrapping it* 
up, gave it the mofl: hpnoyrable burial /h^ 
could. M^r^ 
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Mercury. Is not this Timandra mother to 
Lais the. famous Corinthian courtezan ? . 

Alcibiades. The fame. This, Charon, is the 
hiftory of my death and burial ; is there any, 
difficulty concerning cither of them yet re- 
maining ? 

Charon. A very great one, which I am 
afraid you won't be able to clear up. It feems 
there was no other way of your efcaping from 
the midft of the flames, but by throwing 
yourfelf like a defperate wretch, headlong 
amongft your enemies; and yet Timandra^ 
who ftaid in this burning houfe, was well 
enough to bury you. Bcfidcs this, I have 
heard feveral fhades fay, that neither the Per- 
fians nor the Lacedaemonians put you to death; 
but that, according to your old cuftom, having 
debauched a young woman of a noble family, 
the lady's brother, to revenge this difhonour 
done their houfe, had you burnt. 

Alcibiades. Be that as it will, you can't de- 
ny but that I have been burnt as well as the 
other dead. / 

Charon. But you have not been buried, 
good fir : I find you are evading and quibbling, 
you have certainly been a very fliuffling fellow. 

Alcibiades. I have been burnt as the other 
dead are, and that's fufficient. S'death, would 
you have had Timandra brought my afhes, 
or fent you an affidavit of my burial ? but to 
end this difpute, I appeal to the three judges, 
let them decide it : come let us go and plead 
our caufc before them. 

Charon. 
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Charon. A very cunning fellow, indeed ! I 
muft carry you over to them that you may 
plead your caufe, which by thefe means you 
ivould have gained. 

Mercury. To tell you the truth of the mat- 
ter, as I came along, I faw the urn wherjcin 
'twas^ faid this courtezan had enclofed her 
lover's aflics ; a man who knew fo very well 
how to charm the ladies, could never be with- 
out a burial : he has had all the honours of it 
paid him too, has been wept over and regret- 
ted much more than he deferved. 

jikiHades. So, here's pofitive evidence now ; 
Mercury has fecn my aflies in their um : now, 
Charon, I command you to take me into the 
boat ; refufe me any longer at your peril. 

Mercury. I pity him for having any thing 
to do with fo wicked an incendiary; *twas 
you who kindled this great and horrid war in 
Greece ; you are the caufe that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians have been under arms to 
injure each other, by land and fea, for the 
Ipace of twenty-eight years. 

jikibiades. Now you accufe me wrongfully, 
this was my uncle Pericles's doing. 

Mercury. Pericles indeed undertook this fa- 
tal war, but he did i#by your advice. 

Don't you remember your going one day to 
his houfe, and the fervants telling you that 
you could not fee Pericles, hewaverybufy 
in making up his accounts with the Atheni- 
ans, and (hewing how in his adminiftration he 
had difpofed of the public revenues : to this 

6 you 
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you anfwcred, that, inftead of giving an ac- 
count, he ought to be thinking of the means 
of avoiding one. The means you found out 
for him, was to piit every thing into confu- 
fion, and to wage a war. Pericles was foolifh 
enough to follow this advice; he waged a war, 
^nd periflied in it, as did the greateft part of 
your country, which thereby loft its liberty. 
After this, *twas no wonder if Archeftratus 
faid, that all Greece put together, was not 
able to contain two Alcibiades's : nor was 
Timon, the man-hat;er^ lefs pleafant on this 
occafion, when, enraged againft the Atheni- 
ans, in whom he could perceive no remains of 
virtue ; and meeting thee one day in the 
ftreet, he faluted thee, and taking thee by the 
hand, faid, " Courage, my lad ; let but your 
authority increafe, and you will make all the 
misfortunes which this people deferve, fall 
heavy on them.'* 

Alcibiades. Muft you mind all that's faid by a 
furly melancholy fellow, who hates mankind ? 

Mercury. Well, well let this furly fellow 
alone : could any one but a rogue give the 
advice we were talking of? 

Alcibiades. Prithee, Mercury, don't you talk 
of rogues, we know y^ are a profcfs'd one^ 
and let liie t^l you, it ill becomes a (harping 
God to reprove men for a little difhonefty or 
pilfery. 

Mercury. For heaven's fake, Charon, carry 
him over as quick as you can, we (hall get no- 
thing by talking to him; however, take care he 
does not furprize the three judges, and even 
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Pluto himfelf. Tell them, from me, that 
he is a villain capable of making the dead re- 
volt, and of overturning any the mod peace- 
able empire. The punifliment he deferves, 
is to be debarred the fight of Women, and con- 
demned^to everlafting filence, for he has made 
a vile ufe both of his beauty and of his elo* 
quence, 

Charon. Never fear, I'll do his bufinefs for 
him, and I am afraid lie will fpend his time 
but poorly amongft the dead, whfen no longer 
able to carry on any fubtle or villainpus in- 
trigue. 


DIALOGUE XX. 

DioNYsius, Pythias and Damon. 
True virtue can love nothing but what is virtuous. 

Dion^us. \^ E Gods! what do I fee; can 

-*- that be Pythias arriving here ? 
'Tis he himfelf; he's coming here to die, and 
to deliver his friend from death. 

Pythias. Yes, 'tis Pythias himfelf; I went 
only to pay the Gods what Lhad vow'd, to re- 
gulate my own domeftic affairs according to 
juftice, and to bid my children a long farewel, 
that I might die in peace. 

Dionyjiuu But why do you return ? are you 
not afraid of death ? or do you, like a def- 
perate wretch, come to throw yourfelf head- 
long up on it ? 


,♦ 
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Pythias. I come to fuffer death, and tho' I 
do not deferve it, yet was this no reafon why 
I fliou'd let my friend die for me, 

Dionyfius. You love your friend then better 
than yourlelf 

Pythias. No, but I love him as well as my- 
felf ; and 'tis not juft that he (hould die to de- 
liver me from death, fince I, not he, was con- 
demned by you. 

Diony/ius. But you pretend that death is no 
more your defert than his. 

Pythias. True; we are both equally innocent, 
and 'tis as juft a thing to kill me as 'twould 
be to kill him. 

Dionyfius. How then can you fay that 'tis 
not juft he fliou'd die in your ftead ? 

Pythias. In you> I fay, 'tis equally unjuft to 
put either Damon or me to death ; -but it 
would be unjuft in Pythias to let Damon fufFer 
that death, which by the tyrant was prepar'd 
for Pythias only. 

THonyfius. And fo you come upon the ap- 
pointed day to fave the life of your friend by 
.lofing your own. 

Pythias. I come on your account, to be un- 
juftly dealt with, as is ufual from tyrants ; and 
on Damon's account, to deal juftly by him, 
and deliver him from a danger to which he 
had cxpofed himfelf thro' his friendfhip to me. 

Dionyfius. Well, Damon, confefs the truth 
now : was not you afraid that Pythias wou'd 
not return, and that you muft fuffer for him ?- 

Damon. I was but too certain that he wou'd 

return 
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return punctually to the time, and rather 
chufe to lofe his life, than break his word. 
Wou d to God his friends and relations, fpitc 
of himfelf, had kept him at home, he now 
would live to be their comfort, and I fhould 
have that of dying for him. 

Dion^us. Are you weary of life then? 

Damon. I am whenever I fee a tyrant. 

Dionysus. You (hall not long be troubled 
with the fight of one. 111 fend you to inftant 
death. 

Pythias. Alas! excufe the tranfport of a 
man afflided with the thoughts of lofing hi? 
fripnd : remember that I only am condemned 
to death, which to deliver my friend from, 
I come prepared to fufier. 

Dionyfius. I cannot bear with two men who 
thus dcfpife their lives and my power. 

Damon. Can you not bear with virtue ? 

Dionyfius. Not with fuch a haughty an4 
fcornful virtue, which defpifes life, is fearlefs of 
danger, and unmoved at riches and pleafures. 

Damon. At leaft you fee *tis not unmov'd 
with honour, juftice, or friendftiip. 

Dionyfim. Well, let Pythias be conduced 
to death, we (hall fee if Damon will any longer 
defpife my power. 

Damon, Pythias, by coming back, and fub-^ 
mitting' himfelf to your fentence, has deferv»* 
ed his life from you, and I, by delivering my*-* 
felf up inftead of him, have raifed your anger;. 
be iatisfi^d with the death of one of us, and 
let me be the perfon. • 

Pythias. 


! 
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Pythias. By no means,Dionyfius, no body but 
myfelf has offended you,Dainon never could— 

Dionysus. Alas ! what do I fee ; where am 
I ? how great is my unhappinefs, and how 
much do I deferve it ? hitherto I have lived 
in ignorance, my days have been fpent in 
darkncfs and in error ; all my power is not 
fufEcient to force any one to love me; in a 
thirty years tyrannical r^ign, I can't boaft of 
having acquired one friend. Thefe two men 
whom fortune has placed in a private ftation, 
love and confide in one another, are happy 
in each others friendfhip, and either would 
willingly lay down his life to fave that of his 
friend. 

Damon. How could you have acquired a 
friend, and never loved any body ? you feared 
and tyrannized over men, they in return fear 
and hate you : had you loved them, they 
would now love you. 

Dionyjius. Damon, Pythias, receive me a- 
mongft you, let me be the third member of fo 
perfedt a friendly, fociety : I will not only give 
you your lives, but load you with riches. 

Damon. Your riches we value not, and as 
for your friendfhip we cannot accept of it, till 
you become juft and good,; whilll you are 
other wife, you may have trembling flaves, 
and fawning flatterers about you, but to be be- 
loved by free-born fouls, you muft be virtuous, 
benign, fociable, feniible of friendfhip, and 
capable of always living in the fame equal 
tamper with your friends. 

D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XXL 

Plato, and Dionysius the Tyrant. 

Tie /olid bappinejs and fafety of a princey is 
placed in the love of bisfubjeSls. 

Dionjifius. \ Good morning to you, Plato, 
JlX you are ftill the fame man as 
when I faw you in Sicily, 

Plato. For your part, you are far from be- 
ing the fame ; you don't ftiine here as you did 
upon the throne there. 

Dionyfus. You were a chimerical philofo- 
pher, your republic was nothing but a mere 
dream. 

Plato. Nor has your tyrannical government 
prov'd more folid : that's fallen too, you fee, 

Dionyfus. 'Twas your friend Dion that be- 
tray 'd me. 

Plato. You betray 'd yourfelf : when we 
make ourfelves hateful, we have reafon to ap- 
prehend every thing. 

Dionyfius. *Tis too toilfome to make one's, 
felf belov'd ; we muft take care to pleafe other 
men. Had not one better pleafe one's felf, 
and run the risk of being hated ? 

Plato. When a man, to gratify his paiEons; 
makes himfelf hateful, he has as many ene- 
mies as he has fubjed:s, and confequently can 
never be in fafety. Confefs the truth, did 
you fleep in peace ? 

Dionyfus. I own I did not, but the reafon 

of 
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of that was, I had not put people enough to 
to death. 

Plato. And don't you fee that the death of 
one drew the hatred of others upon you ? thofe 
who faw their neighbours fall a facrifice, ex- 
pefted every day to meet their fate ; nor was 
there any means of faving themfelves left, but 
putting you to death by way of prevention. 
You oiuft either kill every one of your fub- 
]tdis, or elfe be merciful, and endeavour to be 
bclov'd. When your people love you, you no 
longer ftand in need of guards, but in the 
midft of them, are like a father in the midft 
of his children. 

Dionyjius. I remember that ypu urg*d all 
thefe reafons to me, when I was about to lay 
down my tyranny, and become a difciple of 
thine, but a flatterer hindered me ; and indeed 
'tis a hard taik to renounce all fovereign power. 

Plato. Had it not been much better to hav€? 
rcnounc'd it of your own accord, and have 
become a philofopher, than to have (hamefully 
been driven from the throne* afid obliged to 
get a living at Corinth, by keeping a fchogl ? 

Dion')ifius. But I never thought that 1 flboulil 
have been driven from it. 

Plato. How could you prcfume that the 
power would be long left in your handf, at a 
place, where, for their own fafety, they were 
obliged to work your deftruftion ? 

Diony/ius. I was in hopes that l:bey would 
not dare attack me. 

Plato. When ^mcn hazard lefs. by attacking 

you. 
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you, th^ by letting you live, there are enow 
who dafe do it. Your own guards in fuch a 
cafe have no other Way of ikving their lives, 
but by facrificing yours : but confefs the truth 
now, did not you live mbrc happily whilft pooir 
and at Corinth, than you did iii all your fplen* 
dor^ at Syracufa ? 

Dionyfius. You are in the right bn*t ; the 
fchool-mafter^ at Gorlnth coilld eat and drink 
pretty well> but. the tyrant of Syracufa wds 
always fearful and jealous, perpetually defircus 
of cutting fomebody's throat, extorting mo- 
ney, or making new tonquefts ! pleafures 
were no^ longer fiich to me, I had loft the re- 
lifli of them, and yet greedily cpveted themi 
But you, who are a philofopher, tell mej wa^ 
your condition unhappy when I fold you intb 
bondage ? 

"Plato. In my bondage ,1 enjoy'd the fame 
repofe which you did at Coi;inth, with this 
difference however^ that I had the fatjsfadioii 
of fufFering for the fake of virtue, thro' the 
injuftice of a tyrant ; and you were a tyrant 
ihamefully difpoffefs'd of your power. 

Dionyfim. Well I fee that I get nothing by 
talking to you \ if ever I return again upor^ 
fearth, ril either chufe a private ftation, or Til 
make myfelf ber beloved by the people who 
are in fubjedtion under me. ; 
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DIALOGUE XXIL 

Plato, Aristotle. 

v^ critical dijfertation upon the philofapby tfArif- 
totky and tbefolidity of Plato's eternal ideas. 

Arifiotle. TT AVE you forgotten your quori^ 
-t -*• dam difciple ? do you not know 
me now ? 

Tlaio. How ftiould I fee any thing of a 
difciple of mine in you ? you made it your 
whole bufinefs to feem the mafter of the whole 
fchool of philofophers, and endeavoured to de- 
face the memory of all thofewho preceded you* 

Arifiotle. That's becaufe I ftarted fome new 
notions, and explained them very diftindtly ; 
I never entered into a poetical ftyle in {earth- 
ing for the fublime, nor ran into fuftian : I 
never talked of your eternal ideas. 

FlatOn All that you advanced was taken out 
of other books, which you endeavoured to 
fiipprefs. I muft confefs that you writ in a 
neat, clofe, and pure ftyle, but at the fame 
time dry, ahd incapable- of making any one 
fenfible of divine truths. As /or my eternal 
ideas, you may laugh at them as much as you 
pleafe, but you can't do without them, if you 
wou'd draw any certain condufions. How 
can you affirm or deny any one thing of ano- 
ther, unlefs you have fixed unchangeable ideas 
of both thefe things ? What \% our reafon but 
our ideas ? if our reafon may be altered, fo 
may our ideas too : to-day the whole would 
be bigger than a part, to-morrow the fafliion 

of 


t)f that notion would be changed, and then 
a part woiiM be bigger than the whole. 
Thcfe eternal ideas, which you now would 
ridicule^ are the firft principles of reafon^ 
which are ftill the fame. Far from being ab\e 
to form any judgment of thefe firft truths, we 
arc judged by them, and they fct lis to rights 
whenever we err. If I fay any thing, that is 
extravagant, other men immediately laugh at 
it, and I am afhamed. The ciufe of this is, 
that my rdafon> and that of my neighboursi 
in fpite of me, fets me to rights, and whichi 
like a ftraight rule, amends a crooked line 
which ttiight have been drjiwn thiis for want 
bf tracing things back to their ideas^ which 
arc the firft arid jilain notions of every thing* 
*You never had any principles folid enough^ 
jand therefore always vv^alked in the dark. 

Arijhtie. Is there any thing more plain than 
my morals ? 

Plato, i own that ihty ^re plain arid finej 
your logick is fubtle, methodical^ exadt, and 
ingenious, but your phyficks are nothing l)ut 
a heap bf abftrufe terms of art, and empty 
names, fit to fatisfy thofe iiiirids which can be 
fatisfied with bare Words, and will fancy that 
they underftand that which they know no- 
thing of. On this occafion you would ftand 
in need of clear ideas, to avoid that fuftian 
which you upbraid others with : an igno-^ 
i-ant man of fenfe will acknowledge that 
he does not know what your Jirft matter is^i 
but one 'of your difciples thinks that he has 

Ha told 
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told us wonderSi and certainly fatisfied us^ 
when he tells us 'tis neque quid, neque quak^ 
neque quantum, &c. With fuch a jargon a 
man fancies himfelf a great philofopher, and 
defpifes the vulgar. The Epicureans, who 
came after you, have argued with more reafon 
than you, upon the motion and form of thofc 
little bodies, which by their uniting, frame 
the compofed bodies. In their natural philo- 
fopby you find fevcral probable hypothelcs : 
true, they never traced things back to the idea 
and nature of thefe particles, or little bodies ; 
they never prove any thing, but draw all their 
conclufions from hypothetical pofitions. This 
philofophy, in its principles, is indeed a mere 
fi<5tion, yet does it explain the nature of many 
things ; your phyfics do not deferve the name 
of philofophy, they are only an out of the 
way jargon. Tirefias threatens you, that the 
day fhall come when other philofophers fhall 
turn you out of the fchools in which you ihall 
have reigned for many ages, and your reputa- 
tion at once will fall from its towering height. 

Arijiotle. I was willing to conceal the ele- 
ments of my natural philofophy, that made 
me wrap it up thus. 

Flato. And you have fucceeded fb very well, 
that few underftand you ; and thofe few that 
do, fay you have no meaning. 

Artjictle. I had not time to fearch Into the 
truth of every thing, and to make all the ex- 
periments myfelf. 

Plato. No foul ever had fo fair an opportu- 

lunity 
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tunity as yourfelf ; you could make ufe of 
Alexander's money and authority : had I had 
the fame advantage, I fliould have made fome 
curious difcovcries. 

• Arifiotk. You fhould have been cemplaifant 
to Dipnyfius the tyrant, and then you might 
havip had the fame advantages, 

Plato, But I was neither a courtier nor a 
flatterer ; but did not you, who think that 
princes ought to be managed by complaifance, 
lofe the favour of your difciples by your am- 
bitious enterprizos ? 

jiri/lotle. Al^s, I did ! and even here below, 
though fometimes he ufes me with the fame 
confidence as he did one while on earth, yet 
at other times he does not know m^, and will 
j(c3rce condefcend to look upon me. 

P/afo. That is becaufe he did not meet with 
the fame morality in your condudt, which he 
did in your writings. Confefs the truth, yoii 
did not bear the leaft refemblance to the mag- 
nanimous hero which you defcribe. 

Arijtotle. And did not you treat of the con- 
tempt w>e ought to have for all earthly fleet- 
ing things, when at the fame time you lived 
iplendidly. 

Plato. I confefs it; but then I was a ma» 
of note, yet I lived with moderation and ho- 
nour, and though dcllitute of authority, and 
free from ambition, yet revered by th^ Gre- 
cians : but the Stagyrite philofopher, wha 
came to confound and turn every thing topfy 
tyryy ia bis difciples kingdom^ is, 'confidered 
in a philofophical light, a very odious fellow. 
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DIALOGUE XXIII. 

Alexander, Aristotle. 

^et the natural endowments of a young prince i& 
never fb greats be is always in danger y unlefi he 
drives all flatterers far from btm^ and accuf^ 
toms himfelf betimes ia govern his ownpajfions^ 
and to love ibafe who have courage enough to 
tell him the truth. 

JHHotle. T A M heartily glad to meet with 
•* my difciple ; how glorious a thing 
ij: is for me to have inftrudled the cottqueror of 
the whole world ? 

Alexander. T>tzv Ariftotle, I am heartily glad 
to fee you again ; I had not fet eyes upon you 
fince I left Macedon : but you know very well 
that I never forgot you even in the midft of 
xoy conquefts ? 

Arijiotle. Do you remember the time when- 
you was fo lovely a youth ? ' 

Alexander. Yes ; mcthinks I am ftill at Pella, 
pr at Pydne, and your coming from Stagy ra 
to inftrudt me in philofophy. 

Ariftotk. But you forgot my precepts, when 
your heart W^s fwelled with your too great 



Alexander. I confefs it, and you are not 
unacquainted with my fincerity ; now that I 
am only the fliade of Alexander, I can plainly 
fee that Alexander was too proud and too 
haughty for a mortal* 

Ariflotlet You did not take my hero for a 
pattern* 
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Alexander. No,indccd, your hero was a mere 
pedant, nothing true or natural in his charac- 
ter, but in every thing afFed:ed and over- 
ftraio^d. 

jlriftotle. And was not you over-ftrained in 
yottr hcroifm ? when you were told that there 
was a plurality of worlds, you wept becaufc 
you had not as yet conquered one of them ; 
you fubdued large kingdoms, only to reftore 
them to their own monarchs, and ravaged the 
•whole earth that yoii might be talked oF; 
alone you fcaled the walls of an hoftile town, 
and wou'd fain have paffed for. a deity : was 
not this being overftrained ? 

Alexander. So, I am come to fchool again, 
and you fet every truth before me, as you were 
wont to do at Pella ; it had not been fafe to 
have talked thus to me on the bankis of Eu- 
phrates, but on the Stygian fhore, we can with 
patience hear a cenfor fpeak. But tell me, 
Ariftotle, for I think you know every thing, 
how comes it about that feveral princes fliould 
have fomething fo wonderous in them during 
their infancy, yet when the time comes that 
they fhould make ufe of all thofe good max- 
ims which they have learnt, they then for- 
get them? Of what profit is it that in their 
youth they fhould talk like parrots, to approve 
of every thing that in itfelf is good ": but as 
they grow up, and come into the world, rea- 
• fon,which ought to grow up with them, feemts 
ta fly far from them ! ' 

H 4 ' Ariftotle. 
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Arijiotle. Such a wondrous yputh was you ; 
with how much politen^fs did you converfe 
with the ai^ibafladors in your father Philip's 
court ! you were then a lover of learning, you 
took delight in poetry- Homer charmed you, 
and your heairt was inEamed when you met 
with the virtuous and glorious adlions pf he- 
roes, when you made yourfelf matter of 
Thebes, you ^efpeded the houfe of Pin,darus, 
and when you entered Afia, you went to vifit 
the tomb of Achilles, and the ruins of Troy. 
All thefe are demonftrations of a humane and 
^audable inclination, which again you (hew'd, 
when you trufted your life in the hands of 
Philip the phyfician ; but efpecially when you 
ufed the family of Darius with fuch tender- 
i;iefs, the dying king comforted himfelf with 
the hopes of your being a father to his faipily. 
This is what a good natural dilpoiition, im- 
proved by philofophy, made you do i the reft 
of your ad:ions Til pafs over. 

Alexander. No, no, fpeal^them, Ipeak them 
boldly, Ariftotle j complaifance would now be 
ridiculous. 

Arijiotle. Your, luxury and foftnefs^ your 

iufpicion and cruelty, your rage, and the vio- 

' lent paffion }'i)u fjiew into againft your friends, 

your liftening fo creduloufly to flatterers who 

would perfuade you that you was a God— r 

Alexander. Oh ! forbear. Wou'd to heaven 
I had died after having conquer'd Darius. 

Arijiotle. What before you had overcome 
the reft of the Eaft } 
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' Alexander. I acquired lefs honour by the 
vi<5tory, than I did (hame in finking beneath 
the weight of profperity, and forgetting that 
I was a man. But tell roe, why are we fo 
wife during our infancy,' and fb unreafonable 
when we ought to be wife ? 

jiriftotle. Becaufe that whilft young, you 
are inftrudted, encouraged, and corredted by 
juft and hooeft men ; but when you grow up, 
you abandon yourfelves to the mercy of the 
three worft enemies, prefumption, pafGon, and 
flatterers, 

DIALOGUE XXIV. 

Alexander and Clitus. 

^ Ibe fatal weaknefs of princes will not fuffer their 
\J loyal fervants to fpeak fncerely to them, when 

^ they would admonijh them of their Jaults. 

M Clitus. O A V E you, great king, how long 

^ have you been come down to thefe 
dark abodes ? 

Alexander. For heaven's fake, Clitus, retire; 
I cannot bear thy fight which thus upbraids 
me with my fault. 

Clitus. Pluto Imis ordered that I (hould ftill 
remain before thy eyes as a puni(hmei\t for 
your having unjuftly flain me: I am forry 
for't ; for fpite of what you have done, I ftill 
love you, bnt I n^y^T more muft kavc you. 

Alex- 
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Alexander. O cruel company ! moit I al- 
ways behold a man who upbraids me with a 
fault, the remembrance of which fills me 
with confufion ? 

Ciitus. I can look on my murderer, and 
cannot you look upon the man whom you 
kave ilain P I find that great men are nicet; 
than others, they would fee no one but fuch 
as look pleafcd, can flatter, and pretend to 
admire them; *tis in vain to be nice upon the 
Stygian fliore : you ought to have forgot this 
quality, when you were deprived of royalty ; 
you have nothing left to beftow here, and 
confequently you'll meet with no flatterers. 

jikxander^ Curfed misfortune ! on earth I 
was a God ; here, nothing but an empty Sha- 
dow, and mercilefs ghoft^ upbraid me with 
my crimes. 

Ciitus. Why did you commit them then ? 

Alexander. When I flew you, I was over- 
come with wine. 

Ciitus. A fine excufe for a hero and a God I 
that he who ought to have fenfe and reafoii 
enough to govern the whole world, fliould by 
drunkenneft lofe bis reafon, and make him*- 
felf like a favage brute ! But confefs the truth, 
you were more intoxicated by pafllion and 
vain-glory, than you were by wine ; you could 
not bear me, becaufe I condemned your va- 
nity, for fuffering divine honours to be paid 
you, and for forgetting the fervice that had 
been done you ? Anfwer me,, I am not afraid 
of being murdered by you now. 

Alex^ 
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\4kxan(kr. Yc cruel Gods ! why cannot I 
be revenged of you ? but alas ! I cannot even 
be revenged of the fliadow of Clitii$, which 
brutally infults me. ... 

Clitus. You are as paffionate, and as fiery^ 
^8 when upon earth 5 but nobody fears you 
here below j I can only pity you. 

Alexander. Gods ! and is the great Alex- 
ander fallen io low, as to be pitied by that 
flave Clitus ? why is it not in my power to 
kill either him or myfelf ? 

Clitm. They are both out of ycmv power j 
(hades never die : you are now immortal, but 
not in the fame manner as you pretended to 
be ; you are now a (hadow like myfelf, and 
like the pooreft of mankind : here are no prow 
vinces to ravage, no kings to trample under 
foot, no palaces to burn in your drunken fits, 
and no credulous ^ools to believe the ridiculous 
fable's you might tell them, when you boaft 
of being the fon of Jupiter. 

Alexander. You ufe me as you would the 
worft of wretches ! 

Clitus. Far from it; I look on you as a 
noble conqueror, whofe natural difpofition was^ 
excellent in itfelf, but corrupted by the great- 
nefs of your fuccefs. Are you offended, bc- 
caufe I tell you the truth ? if truth be fo offen- 
five^j return on earth, and feek your flatterers. 

Alexander. Of what fervice is all my glory, - 
if Clitu^ himfelf can rail at me ? 

Ctitui,. *Twas your paffions that caft a blc- 
miih on your glory, whilft you were alive; 

would 
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would you recover it here> be modefl amongft 
the {hades, who can be neither gainers nor 
lofers by you. 

jiJexander. But you told me that you loved 
me. 

Clitus. I did your perfon, but not your 
faults. 

jilexander. If you love me, fpare me ! 

Clitus. 'Tis becaufe I love you that I do not 
fpare you. When you appeared fo chafce be- 
fore the wife and daughter of Darius, when 
you (hew'd fo much generous compaflion for 
that conquered prince, you were praife-wor- 
thy, and then I praifed you : but your prof- 
perity has made you unmindful of your true 
glory. 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 

Alexander and Diogenes. 
Flattery is deJiruSiive to princes. 

DiogenesTWS that Alexander, whom I fee 
X amongft the dead ? 
Alexander. The fame indeed, Diogenes. 
. Diogenes. How ! and do Gods, then die ? 

jUexander. Not Gods, Diogenes, but men 
do who are by nature mortal. 

Diogenes. And do you then believe yourfelf 
a mere man ? 

Alexander. And do you think it pofUble 

that 
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that I could entertain any other thought of 
myfelf now ? 

Diogenes. You are very modeft after death ; 
had you been fo in your life-time, your glory 
would have been unfuUy'd. 

Alexander. Wherein did I ever fb far forget 
myfelf? 

Diogenes. Can 3^u afk the queftion, who 
when fprung from a glorious king, who con- 
quered all Greece, you pretended that you 
were the fon of Jupiter ^ thofe only were wel- 
come, who told you that Olympias had em- 
braced a ferpent, and you rather chofe to have 
that monfter for your father, than to be de- 
jRrended from a long race of Macedonian kings, 
becauie in fuch a race there w^s nothing but 
what was human. Did not you fuiFer the 
grofs and infamous flattery of the prieftefs of 
Jupiter Ammon, when fhe anfwered, that you 
blafphemed in fuppofing that your father could 
be murder'd ? you made ufe of the wholefome 
advice, and took great care never more to be 
guilty of the like impiety. You had not 
ftrength enough to bear the weight of all thofe 
bleflings, which heaven had beftowed upon 
you. 

jUexander. And can you think, Diogenes, 
that I was mad enough to believe all thefe ri- 
diculous fables ? 

Diogenes. Why then did you authorize 
them ? 

Alexander. Becaufe they authorized me* I 
defpifed them, yet made ufe of them, be- 

cauie 
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caufe they gave me an abfolute power ovef 
mankind. Thofe who would not have car'd 
a pin for the fon of Philip, trembled before 
the fon of Jove. The people muft be de- 
ceived. Truth has but a very flender power 
over their minds : fidtion, an almighty one* 
The anfwer of that prieftefs which yoii 
now deride, has been of more fervice to mci 
in my conquefts, than my courage or pru-» 
dence. We muft know mankind, fit our- 
felves to their tempers, and lead them thro* 
thofe paths in which they are able to walk. 

Diogenes. Men of the charadtcr you are now 
defcribing deferve to be deipis'd, as much as 
the fi<ftion of which they are fo fond. That 
you might be efteem'd by fuch vile men, yoii 
have had recourfe to falfliood, which haa 
made you more wortblefs than any of them^ 

^tf ^^ ^lp 4f ^z' ^t ^t ^f. ^t ^If ^If ilf ^^ ^^ ^^ ^t ^t SP* ^t ^t ^^ 1^^ ^t Mf ^t ^f ^b* ^t 3lf ^fxiO 

DIALOGUE XXVL 

Diogenes and the Elder DioNifsiuSi 

ji prince f wbofe happinefs conjijis in the gratijt^ 
cation of his appetites andpleafuresy can neither 
be truly hlefid in this wprlJ, nor in the nexL 

]SlUer Dionysus. T Am glad to meet with i 

JL man of your fame. Alex- 
iinder, fince his coming hither, has talked to 
me about you, 

Diogenes. As for you, I had heard too much 
4 of 
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t>f your fame upon earth ; you made the fame 
noife as aa impetuous torrent, which bears 
down all before it. 

Elder Dion^us. And is it poffible that you 
could be happy in your tub ? 

Diogenes. A certain mark of my being happy 
there, was my never feeking for any thing 
farther, and even my delpiling the offers which 
the young Macedonian, whom youjuft now 
mention'd, made me. But confefs die truth, 
you was not happy in the pofleffion of Syra- 
cufe and Sicily, fince you endeavour'd to make 
yourfelf mafter of all Italy. 

Elder Dfcn^us. Your moderation was no- 
thing but vanity and djffembled virtue. 

Diogenes. Your ambition, folly, and a tow- 
ring pride which could not aft withjuftice,' 
either towards yourfelf or others. 

Elder Dion^us. You grow bold. 

Diogenes. Dp you imagine that youcan'ftill 
play the tyrant here ? 

Elder Dioni^us. Alas ! I am but too fen- 
fible that I cannot. I held the people of Sy- 
racufe, as I'have.often made my boaft, in dia- 
mond chains; but the cruel fates cut thofs 
chains with the thread of my life. 

Diogenes. I hear you ligh, and am per- 
fuaded that you alfo fjgh'd when in the height 
of all your glory. As for my part, I never 
iigh'd whilfl in mv tub j nor ri^ed I do it now, 
fince I have left nothing on earth worth figh- 
ing for. O poor tyrant ! how much have 
you loft by being rich ! how much has Di- 
-. ogenes 
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ogenes gain d by being in pofleffion of nothing !' 
Elder DionyfiUs. All kinds of jileafurcs of- 
fered themfelves to me ; my riiufic was won^- 
'drous fine, niy table etqiiifite, and my flaves 
without number. I had perfumes, gold and fil-^ 
ver furniture, pidlures, ftatues, (hews of all 
kinds, men of wit to converfe with and flatter 
me, and armies to overcome all my enemies; 
Diogenes. Add to this fufbicions, fears; 
alarms, jealoufy and rage, which prevented' 
your enjbying all thofe things you have named, 
Blder Dion^us. Iconfefsit; but would you 
have had me liv'd in a tub ? 

Diogenes. Could not you live like other men, 
peaceably in your own houfe, and delight iii 
the ftudy of philofophy ? But is it true, that 
in the midd of yoiir pleafares you always fan- 
cied that you faw a naked fword hanging ovci" 
your head ? 

Elder Dion^us^ Let's talk no more on't ; 
you want to infult me. 

Diogenes. Will you permit me to ask you 
another queftiori, more home than the for- 
mer f 

Elder Dlonyfius. I muft permit it as far as I 
/ee ; for I know no means which I am now 
inafter of, that will prevent you. 

Diogenes. Did you promife rewards to all 
thofe who fhould invent liew pleafures ? furely 
you muft be violently greedy after pleafure ; 
but how ftrangely Were you deceived ! you 
turn'd every thing topfy-turvy in your own 
kingdom, with a defign to make yourfelf 

happy I 
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happy ; yet were miferable at thp fame time 
for want of new delights. 

Elder Diofj'ufius. I was obliged to have new 
ones invented, when the old ones grew infi* 
pid, and loft their relifh, 

Diogenes. And thus all nature was not able 
to fatisfy you. Where then could you hope to 
meet witn ^ny thing that could content your 
violent paflions ? but tell me, could thefe new 
pleafures cure you of your fufpicions, an4 
ftifle the remorfes of confcience, which up* 
braided you with your crimes ? 

Elder Dionj^fius. No; but thofe wJio are 
lick, leek any means of ai^uaging their pains i 
they try the efficacy of new remedies to cure 
them, and to reftore their loft ftomachs^ 

Diogenes. So you had loft your ftomachf 
W^d, was half-ftarv'd at the fame time ; you 
loath'd what you had, and was greedy after 
what you could not come at. A fine ftate 
indeed, and which you laboured hard to acv 
quire and prefei've ! an excellent recipe this, 
to make one happy ! how can you prefume to 
laugh at my tub, where a little bread and wa-^ 
ter, and the funfbine fatisfied me ? when wa 
know how to reH{b tbefe plain and natural 
pleafures, we are never without fuch delights 
as cannot grx)w loathfome ; but when we de-» 
Ipife them, in vain we poflefs riches and pow- 
er, for we can enjoy nothing. 

Elder Dion^us. This truth is very afflidt* 
ing, when I reflect on my fon, whom I have 
left to tyrannise after me, I bad better hsa^Q 

I bred . 
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bred him up a poor tradefman, fatisfy'd with 
a very little, and able to bear the ftrokes of 
adverfe fortune ; then would he have met with 
ibnie.iblid pleafiires, which nature affords 
thofe who are placed in a mean ftate. 

Diogenes. To give him a good ftomich, he 
ihould be obliged to faft ; and to rid him of 
the trouble which his fumptuous palace gives 
him, he (hould be fent to live in the tub, 
which. iince my death ftands empty. 

Elder Dionyfim. And hell never be able to 
maintain that power which has coft me fo 
much trouble in procuring. 

Diogenes. How is it poffible that a man bred 
up in the midft of effeminate pleafures, and a 
too great profperity, (hould know any thing ? 
fcarce is he capable of tafting any delight, 
even when it falls in his way; every body 
muft torment themfelves to divert him, 

DIALOGUE XXVIL 

Pyrrho and nis Neighbour. 
^befaljity and ahfurdify of Pyrrhonifm. 

Neighbour. A Good day to you, Pyrrho! they 

•^^ fay that you have a great num- 
ber of difciples, and that your fchool is grown 
very famous ; will you receive me in it, and in- 
ftrudlme? 

Pyrrho. I think I will. 

Ne ghbour. 
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Neighbour. What makes you fay I tbinjkt 
flpn t you know your own mind ? Jf you don'? 
I can t imagine who ihould ; or pray now^ 
what is it that you do know ? you, wlw> paft 
for fo very learned a man ? 

Pyrrbo. Who I; J know nothing. 

Neighhurr What do people Jearn tbep, by 
attending your ledlur^s ? - 

Pyrrbo. Nothing at all. 

Neighbour. Why do they attend them then ? 

PyrrbQ. To be convinced that they know 
nothing. Is not that an excellent piece of 

knowledge, tp be fatisfy'd that pne kppw? jior 
thing? 

Neighbour. Indeed I think not: the ignorant 
pnpolifh'd peafant is fenfible of his ignorancp ; 
yet is he neither ?t pjiilofopher nor a wife ipan ; 
Jle is convinced of his ignorance, far (iiorQ 
than ypu are of yours, feeing that by this gf-r 
fedl^tlon of ignorance, you fet yourfelf abpvf 
the reft of mankind. This pretended ignoraocj^ 
of yours does not hinder your being prefiiippf 
tuous ; whereas, the clown, fenfible of his igi> 
norance, really and ^Cncercly piiftr»ft§ biffin 

fclf in every thing. 

Pyrrbo. The cjown thinks himiiblf ignorant 
pf fhofe things only which are too Aiblim? 
for his underilandipg, and whiph require ap« 
plication ?nd ftudy ; but he does ppt knpw 
phat he is ignorant of his walking, fpeaking^ 
or living : I, for my part, am ignorant of all 
thefe things, and this ignorance is fppiided PA 
deroeptary principles. • 

I Z Nei^bhm 
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- Neighbour. And art you really ignoraat of 
ktt thcfe things ? fine principles, indeed, tp 
ftave none at all !^ 

- ' Pjff^ife. Yes, I da n6t know that I live, or 
have a being ; in (hort, I am ignorant of every 
one thing without exception. 

. NeiglSour. But don't you know that you 
have the faculty of thinking. 

Pyrrbo. ^ I do not know it. 

Ndghbdur. To be ignorant of every thing, 
is alvirays to be in doubt, and never certain' in 
any thing : is not that true ? 

Pyrrho. It is, if any thing can h^fo. 

Neighbour. To be ignprant, and to doubt, 
you acknowledge are the fame thing.; and a- 
gain, to doubt, and to think, ate the fame : 
from whence I conclude, that your ignorance^ 
and dpubt, are certain proofs of your having 
the faculty of thinking: And there iis fbme^ 
thing certain, feeing that your vtry doubt of 
it proves the certainty of your thinking. 
-• Pytrho. But I am ignorant even of my ig^ 
BK^ance ; now you are finely caught. ^ 

Neighbour. If you are fo, why do you talk 
of it then? why defend, why tMch it youf 
difciples, and endeavour to perfuade'em out of 
every ihing they have hitherto believ'4? If 
you are ignorant even of your ignorance, you 
muft; never read lectures upon it, nor de(pife 
tbofe who think themfelves acquainted with 
truth. ' 

• Pyrrho. Our whole life can be* nothing but 
one continued dream': perhaps at the inftant 
. — of 
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of deaths we (hall awake, and then fee all 
that we believed real, was nothing but a dream : 
as a mad who awakes on the fuddfn^ Jinds 
all thofe phantoms yanifli'd^ which during 
his^irearii, he fancy'd that he faw andiouch'd. 

Neighbour^ You are afraid theji .that you, 
flecp and dream with your eyes open ; when 
you talk of any thing, you fay perhaps, but 
even this perhaps denotes a thought. Here 
nightly vifions njuft be the vifions of a dream- 
ing man 5 Vis therefore certain that you dream^ 
and df^amiog cannot be the a(3:ion of a though t- 
lefs being. ^ A thing which does not exift, can 
neither flecp, dream, doubt, deceive it felf, 
be ignorant of every thing, nor fay perhaps : 
thus fpitc of yourfelf you muft know fome- 
thing, aiid let the worft come to the worft, 
fxiuft acknowledge that you are a thinking 
dreaming being. 

Pyrrbo JVhxs fubtlety is perplexing : you may 
fee gone. 111 admit no fuch fubtle troublefomiB 
difciple into my fchool. 

NeigbbotH-. You will, and then you will 
cot. Every thing, indeed, that you fay, or 
do, gives the lye to your afFe<Jled doubt. Your 
fe<3: is a fefl: of lyars ; and I can aflure you, 
that if you won't have me for a difciple, I am 
even with you, and would by no means havp 
you for g mailer. 
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DIALOGUE XXVIII. 

* 
f YRRHUS and DEMETfelUS-PoLIORCEl'ltSi 

itemperance and virtue, riot coriqueft and fucciji, 

tndke the hero, 

betnetrius.^ Am come td falute the greateft 

-* hero, Alexander excepted, that 
ever Greece produced. 

Pyrrhus. Is not that Demetrius, it fhould 
be he by the pidure that has been given me 
of hirii. 

Demetrius. H^ve yoil heard ariy mention 
ftiade of the great waf s which I have been ob- 
liged to caf ry on ? 

Pytrbus. Yes ; but I have at the fame time 
heard mention made of your foftnefs^ and ef- 
iemin4cy during the time of peace. 

Deinetrius. My great adidns have made fuf- 
ficient amends for that fault. 

Pyrrhus. In all the wars that I waged, I 
was ftill the fame : 1 ftiew'd the Romans that 
I knew how to affift my allies ; for when 
they attacked the Tarentini, I went to their 
afliftance, with a formidable army, and made 
the Romans feel the weight of my arm, 

Demetrius. But Fabricius at length over- 
came /you with eafe enough ; and the whole 
world might fee that your troops were not to 
be compar'd to the Roman forces. Your ele- 
pl^aqts gain'd you th^ vidtorv in the firft battle^ 
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by fpreading confufion amongft the Romans, 
who were not accuftom'd to this manner of 
fighting: of the fecond combat, you made 
a drawn battle 5 but in the third the Romans 
gain'd a compleat viftoryj you were obliged 
to return to Epirus, and at laft you dy'd by a 
woman's hand. 

Pyrrbus. I died in combat; but for your 
part, your gormandizing and debauches, 
brought you to the grave. I own that, you 
have carried oh many a dangerous war, in which 
you came off with advantage ; but you were 
foUow'd to thefe wars by a company of cour- 
tezans, as a fliepherd is by his flock. For 
my part, I always appeared unmov'd even in 
my misfortunes i and in this I think I cxcell'd 
Alexander. 

Demetrius. And would you compare your 
entering into Italy, and being obliged to leave 
it ihamefully, to his paffing the Danube upon 
goat-fkins, forcing his paflage over theGra- 
nicus, with a few foldier«, againft an innu- 
merable hoft of oppofing enemies ; to his al- 
ways over-comitig the Perfians, whether in 
defiles, or open pitch'd battles, and taking 
their towns ; and in (hort to his penetrating 
even into India, and making himfelf maftcr 
of all Afia. 

Pyrrbus. Thefe great conquefts of Alexan- 
der were the caufe of his death : for 'tis faid, 
that Antipater, whom he had left at Ma^ 
G€don, in hopes of inheriting all his domi- 
flions, had hin^ poifoned at Babylon^ 

I 4 Dme-- 
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Demitrius. His hope proved vain, and my 
father ihewed him that he had to do Virith 
better men than himfclf. 

Pyrrbus. I muft confefs, I fhewed Alexan- 
der a bad example ; my dcfign was to ccm- 
quer Italy, and his, to make himfelf matter 
of the whole world : but he had been far 
happier, had he ftaycd at Maccdbn, than he 
wa8, when like a madman he over-ran all 
Aiia. 

DIALOGUE XXIX. 

Demosthenes, Cicero. 

Ji parallel drawn between tbofe two oratorSy where^ 
in the charaSier of true eloquence is given. 

Cicero. A ND fo you would have it, that I was 
^^ but an indifferent orator ? 

JDemo/ibenes. I do not fay an indifferent one i 
for 'tis not an ordinary perfon that I would 
boaft of having excelled : doubtlefs, you were 
a famous orator, a man of excellent parts ; 
but you often wandered from your purpofe, 
which to keep clofe up to, is the greateft de- 
gree of perfedlion in oratory. 
' Cicero. I fuppofe that you had no faults at 
all. 

Demoftbenes. In oratory, I think> I can be 
Upbraided with none, 

CtcerO. 


\'* 
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Cicero. And would you eompafe the rich* 
&efe of your genius, to mine ? your difcourf^ 
were always dry and unadomedj confined to 
narrow limits : you never enlarged on any futi^ 
j€ft. You ufed fo fliort, or if I may be alJow^ 
ed the expreffion, fo hungry a way of talking^ 
that one dares not retrench a word from ycHitf 
difoourfes I whereas the copiowfnefs of uiine^ 
fliewS a richnefs and fertility of geniu^ which 
was the occafion of its being juftly faid, that 
nothing could be added to my works. 

Demo/ibeftes. Where nothing can be retrench- 
ed, nothing but what was abfolutely necellaiy 
has been faid. 

Cicero. And where nothing can be added^ 
nothing certainly is omitted, that can cmbel* 
li(h the work. 

Demolihenes. Your works abound with more 
fiaihes of wit than mine, and thaf s the reafoil 
you value yourlelf above me; is it not ? 

Gcero. Yes, my difcourfes are infinitely more 
adorned than yours ; there's much more wit, 
turn, art, and eafe in them ; I can drefs the 
fame thing up in twenty different forins. 
Whilft the people were liftening to my ora- 
tions, they were continually admiring my wit, 
and furprifed with my art j they fliouted and 
often interrupted me, to applaud and praife 
me : I fuppoie that you were liftened to with 
attention, and probably your hearers never in- 
terrupted you. 

Dimofthenes. What you fay is true, and yxm 
are miftaken only in the conclufion you draw : 

yoii 
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you filled the aflcmbly with thoughts of your- 
fclf ; I, with thoughts of the bufinefs I was 
talking of. Your hearers admired you, mine 
were taken up with refolutions of doing what 
I was perfuading them to. Your flafties of 
wit plcafed, my words like thunderbolts bore 
every thing down before them. Your au- 
dience cryed out, how nobly he talks ! Mine, 
come, let us march againft Philip. They 
praifed you, but were too elevated to praifc 
me. Your orations were adorned, mine with- 
out any ornament. I had nothing in my dii^ 
eourfe but ftrong, plain and clofe reafons, 
from whence I drew conclufions, as piercing 
as the lightning which cannot be refifted. 
When you were plain, grave, auftere, 
without any apparent art ; in fhort when you 
were Demofthenick, you were a perfedl ora- 
tor : but when wit, turns, and art appeared 
in your difcourfes, you were then barely Ci- 
cero, and you erred from pgrfei^lion, when- 
ever you ftrayed from my charadler. 



DIALOGUE XXX. 

Demosthenes, Cicero. 

72fe difference between an orator and a true 

pbilojc^ber. 

. • 

Cieero. IN my opinion you are but little the 
^ better for having lived in Plato'$ 
days, and been his difciple. 


0^ THE DfiAI^. ti^ 

Demq/ibenes.Vid you never obferve any thing 
in my orations, you have read them fo care- 
fully, that favoured of Plato's maxims, and 
his ftiannfer of perfuading ? 

Cicerb. You miftake my meaning": you were 
certainly the gfeateft orator that ever Greece 
produced, but then you were nothing but an 
orator. As for me, who never knew any thing 
of VXiib h\lt in his writings, and who lived 
three hundred years after his time, I endeavour- 
ed to imitate him in his philofophy : I brought 
the Romans acquainted with it, and was the 
lirft who introduced that manner of writing 
amongft them. In fhort, I endeavoured as 
much as poflibly I could to join eloquence dnd 
philofophy together in the fam.e perfon. 

Demojibenes. And fo you believe that you have 
been a very great philofopher ? 

Cicero. He is a philofopher who loves wif- 
dom, and endeavours to make himfelf learn- 
ed and virtuous ; and, without vanity, I think 
that I deferve the title. 

Demojlhenes. Of an orator, you do ; for you 
have been the moft famous of your nation, 
^nd even the Greeks who lived in your time 
admired you : but for that of a philofopher, 
you muft pardon me, 'tis not fo eafily ac- 
quired. 

Cicero. You don*t know how much trouble 
it coft me, my daily toils, and nightly watch- 
ings, my meditations, the books which I have 
read, the matters whom I have attended, and 
the treatifes which I have written. 
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Dimoftbenes. All this does not make you a 
philofophcr. 

Cicero, What will then ? 

Demo/ibenes. You muft do what you fleering- 
ly faid of Cato, ftudy philofophy, not barely 
with a defign to difcover the truth of things, 
and to be able to argue as mofl: nien do> but 
%Q praftife it alio. 

Cieero. And did I not do it ? did I not live 
up to the dodlrines of Plato and Ariftotle, 
Vrhich I had embraced. 

Demo/lhenes. Let Ariftotle alone ; perhaps I 
cannot allow of his being a philofopher; I 
can entertain no great opinion of a Grecian 
always engaged to a king, nay to Philip ; and 
as for the maxims of Plato, I'll maintain that 
yoti never followed them. 

Cicero. During my youth, and even the 
greateft part of my days, I muft confefs that 
I led the adlive and laborious life of thofc 
whom Plato calls politicians ; but when the 
ftate of my country was changed, and I could 
no longer be ufeful to it by being at the helm 
of affairs, I endeavoured to ferve it by my 
knowledge of the fqiences ; and for that pur- 
pofc retired to my country-feat, and fpent my 
$ime in the contemplation and ftudy of truths. 

Demojlbenes. That is to fay, philofophy was 
your Pif-aller, and when you could no longer 
have any ihare in the adminiftration, you en^ 
deavoured to diftinguifli yourfelf by your learn- 
ing : &> that 'twas your own glory, more than 
virtue, that you aimed at. 

Cicero^ 
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Cicero. To fpeak the truth, I always lovec) 
glory as the neccflary confequence of virtue. 

Demojibenes. Rather fay, you coveted a great 
deal of glory, and very little virtue. 

Cicero. What grounds have you for judging 
fo ill of me ? 

Demojihenes. Your own orations ; for at the 
fame time that you fet up for a philafi)phert 
did not you make thofe fine fpeeches, in which 
you flattered your tyrant Caefar more grofly, 
than ever Philip w;as flattered by his flaves ? 
and yet it is very well known how little yon- 
loved him : and this, your letters written 
during his life-time to Atticus, and produced 
after his death, fufficiently (hewed. 

Cicero. 'Tis abfolutely neceflfary to fuit one'$ 
felf to the times, and to (both a tyrant, left 
he {hould grow more tyrannical. 

Demqfibenes. Spoken like an excellent orator, 
but very poorly for a philofopher ! But, pray 
now what came of your philofophy after C«- 
far's death ? What was it that obliged you to 
engage yourfelf in ftate-affairs again ? 

Cicero. The Roman people, who looked oa 
me as on the only prop and defence of their 
country. 

Demojihenes. Your vanity perfuaded you fb, 
and made you at laft the bubble of a young 
fellow. But to return to the point ; you have 
always been an orator, never a philofopher. 

Cicero. And was you ever any thing elfe ? 

Demojihenes. No, nor never pretended to ify 

I deceived no body; for I was foon fcniible 

3 that 
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that I muft take to the ftudy of rhetorick or 
philoibphy ; either of them was fufRcient tQ 
employ a man's time. Athirftof glory always 
fwayed me, and I thought it a fine thing to 
govern a whole people hy my eloqyence ; and 
when I was only a citizen, and a tradefman's 
fbn, to be able to refift the power of Philip : I 
had a value for the liberty of Greece, and for 
the public weal y but I muft confefs that I had 
z greater value for myfelf, and was very fen- 
fible of the pleafure of receiving a garland oa 
the public theatre, and of having my ftatyi? 
crefted vvith a beautiful infcriptipn. Now J can 
behold things in a quite different light, and anj 
convinced of the truth of what Socrates faid to 
Gorgias, ^^ That eloquence was no.t fo fine a 
•* thing as he thought^ (hould if even gain its 
" end, and make a man abfplu^e mafter of th? 
•* comrnonwealth." This is a pitch we both 
arrived at, y^t acknowledge the truth, we nei-r 
ther of us were the happier for it. 

Cicero, Our lives, I own, have bpen filled 
with toils and dangers ; fcarce had I pleaded 
for Rofcius, when I was obliged to fly ipto 
Greece to avoid Sylla's anger. The accuf^- 
tion oPVerres alfo raifed me up a great many 
enemies. .During my confulihip, the time of 
iny greateft glbry, I was expofed to the greateft 
toils, and greateft dangers. Several tinfies my 
life was manifeftly hazardpd, and the 'hatre4 
that I then drew upon me, ended in mv w\^' 
In (hort, my eloquence caus'd niy death, and 
i}^ I not employed it fo piuch agaipft An.r 
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thony, I £hou*d ftill be alive. I make no 
mention of your misfortunes, *twou'd be in vain 
to recal 'em to mind ; but I think we may both 
blame the deftinies, or rather our hard for- 
tunes vjrhich brought us into the world in fb 
corrupt an age, that we cou'd neither reforni 
our republicks, nor prevent their ruins. 

Demoftbenes. Our judgments, not our for- 
tunes, are to be blamed, we undertook an im- 
poilible thing; for it was not the^ people who 
forced us to take the adminiftration of affairs 
upon ourfelves, nor did our births engage us 
in it. I can forgive a prince who is born to the 
throne, for governing a ftate which the Gods 
have entrufted to his care, as well as poflibly 
he can, becaufe by his birth he is obliged to 
do it : nor can he difengage himfelf, let the 
ftate be in never fo bad a condition. But a 
private man ought to think of nothing but go- 
verning himfelf and his family; he ought ne- 
ver to covet public offices, or endeavour to at- 
tain them. If they force them upon him, he 
may accept of them for the love he bears his 
country. But as foon as his hands are tied lajp 
from doing good, and that his citizens will 
neither be governed by law nor reafon, he ought 
to return to his own private ftation, and de-» 
plore thofe publick misfortunes which we can- 
not prevent. 

Cicero. So in your reckoning my friend Pom- 
ponius Atticus was wifer than myfclf, or even 
than Cato whom we have fo much cry'd up^ 

Demojtbems. Doubtlefs Atticus was a true 
philofopher : Cato was too obftinatcly bent up- 
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on the redrefling the grievances of a people who 
at the fame time were refolved to lofe their li- 
berties, and you too eafily yielded to the fotr 
tune of Caefarj at leaft you did not preferve 
your dignity as you ought to have done. 

Cicero^ But is not eloquence a fine thing, and 
a noble gift of the Gods ? 

Demojibenes. If you cohfider it in itfelf, it is 
a fine thing, but often corrupted in the ufe of 
it,, when employed in flattering the paffions of 
the people, and gratifying our own : and what 
clfe did we, when we declaimed with lb many 
bitter invedtives, I againfl: Midias or E/chinus, 
and you againft Pifo, Vatinius, or Anthony ? 
How oft?n have oyr paffions and interefts oh^ 
liged us to fin againft juftice and truth? the 
true ufe of elegance is to fet truth in its 
faireft lights and to incline others to follow 
their greateft intereft j that is, to cultivate ju- 
ftice and all other virtues. This is the ufe that 
Plato has made of his eloquence, in which 
neither of us has followed his example. 


DIALOGUE XXXI. 

CoRioLANUs and Camillus. 
Mm are not born iniependant of^ but fubjeB to the 
laws of the country in which they are born and 
hred^ and bave^ during their infancy, been pro^ 
teSled. 

Coriolanus. TT" OU have been fenfible of the 

X ingratitude of your country, 
as well as myfclf : How foolifli a thing is it 

to 
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to fcrve a ufelefs people ? confefs this freely, 
and excufe thofe who grow impatient. 

Camillus. I cannot excufe thofe who rife up 
in arms againft their own country ; we may 
retire, give way to injuftice, and wait for more 
favourable times, but 'tis impious to take up 
arms againft our mother. 

Coriolanus. Thofe fine names of mother, and 
of country, arc nothing but mere names ; men 
are born free and independent. Societies, with 
their feveral fubordinations and polities, are 
nothing but human inftitutions, which never 
can deftroy man's effential liberty. If the {o- 
ciety to which we belong grow unjuft and 
faithlefs, we no longer depend upon it, but arc 
again reftored to our own natural freedom, 
and are at liberty tochufe another fociety more 
reafonable than the former, where we may 
enjoy fome repofe, as a traveller who goes from 
town to town as his humour and convenience 
diredls him. All thefe fine ideas of one's coun- 
try, were firft implanted by infinuating ambi- 
tious minds, who are defirous of lording it 
over others. Our legiflators would perfuade 
us ftrange things, but for all this we muft ftill 
have recourfe to natural right, which makes 
every man free and independent^ for each man, 
being born in this ftate of independence on 
any other, pawns his liberty, and enters into a 
Ibcicty of men upon condition that he {hall be 
juftly dealt by. When the fociety fails in the 
execution of this condition, that private man 
is again reftored to his freedom, and the whole 

K cartli 
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eafth belongs to him as well as toai^y other; 
he has nothing to do, but to preferve himfelf 
from the invafion of any fuperior power, and 
to enjoy his liberty, 

Camiilus. So, fiace your defcent hither, you 
are grown a fubtle philofopher j they fay, that 
whilft among the living, you were not fo 
much addicted to arguing : but are you not 
fenfibk of your error ? This covenant with a 
fociety may be fomewhat probable, when a 
man chufes a country to live in ; and yet he id 
liable to be puniChed by the laws of that na- 
tion, provided he be admitted into the fociety, 
^nd deviates from the cuftoms and morals of 
their republic : but children who are born m 
a country, are not at their liberty to chufe 
one } the Gods have given them one, or ra- 
ther have given them to fuch a fociety of men, 
which is their country, that this country may 
poffefs them, govern them, reward them, or 
punifh them, as her own children. 'Tis nei*- 
ther choice, polity, art, nor any arbitrary in- 
ftitution which makes children fubjeft to their 
fathers, 'tis nature's work. The parents, join'd 
together, form this country, and they have 
an abfolute authority over the children whom 
they have brought into the world. Dare you 
doubt of this truth ? 

Coriolanus. Yes, I dare ; tho' a man be my 
father, I am a man as well as he is, and by 
the effential rules of humanity, as free as he 
Js : I ought to be grateful to him, and bear 
him refpeift^ but. however nature has not 
made me dependent'on him. 
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Camillus. Fine rules you lay down here for 
virtue ; everv one muft live according to his 
fancy, and tnere will no longer be any polity, 
fafety, fubordination, fixed fociety, or ftable 
principles for the eftablifhing of morals upoa 
earth. 

Coriolanus. There will ftill be reafbn and 
virtue impreffcd by nature upon the hearts of 
men ; if they make an ill ufe of their liberty, 
&> much the worfe for them : but tho' their 
liberties, once abufed, may turn to licentiouf-- 
nefs, yet it is very certain that by nature they 
are free. 

Camillus, That I acknowledge ; but you 
muft own at the fame time, that the wifeft of 
men, having been made fenfible of the incon- 
venience of fuch a liberty, and that there 
would be as many fantaftical governments, as 
ill contrived head-pieces, have thought it ab- 
solutely neceffary to the peace of mankind, that 
the people every where (hould be fubjedt to 
laws. Is it not true that there is a regulation 
which wife men, in all countries, have made 
for the foundation of fociety ? 

Coriolanus. All this is true. 

Camillus. And fuch a regulation is neceflaryf 

Coriolmus. This too is true. 

Camillus. And this regulation is not only 
wife, juft, and neceffary in itfelf, but alfo au- 
thori:5ed by the univerfal confent, or at leaft, 
by the major part of mankind. If it be thus 
neceffary to human life, there are none but 
untoward and unreafonable men who will 

offer to xt^t&. it, IC z Cori^ 
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Coriolanus. I own it, but however 'tis arbi- 
irary. 

Camillus. Whatever is eflential to focietyr 
to the public peace, and to the fafety of man- 
kind ; whatever reafon neceffarily requires,, 
muft be founded in the reafonablenefs of nature, 
and is not arbitrary : this fubordination is not 
therefore an invention fit only to amufe weak 
minds,, but on the other hand is a neceffary 
band, which reafon fupplies us with for regu- 
lating, pacifying, and uniting men together* 
Reafon, therefore, which is the true nature 
of reafon able creatures, requires that we fhould 
be fubjedt to laws» and ta certain men, who 
fbpply the place of the firft legiflators, whom 
they muft obey, and with whom they ought 
to concur for the common intcreft; and to fup- 
ply the public neceffities, and never to make 
ufe of their liberty but according to the dic- 
tates of reafon, to eftablifh and confirm foci- 
ety : fuch a one is what I call a good citizen, 
loves his country, and is firm to the intereft of 
/the commonwealth. 

Coriolanus. You accufe me of fubtlcty, and 
yet argue more fubtilly than I did. 

Camillus. Indeed, I don't ; but we'll return, 
if you pleafe, to particulars. By which of my 
propofitions did I over reach you ? I faid that 
reafon was the nature of man ; is that true ? 
CoriolarMs, Doubt! efs it is. 
Camillus. Man is not at liberty to adt againft: 
the dictates of reafon. What have you to cb- 
jecft to that ? 

Coriolanus. Nothing at all. 
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Camillus. Reafon obliges us to live in focie- 
ties, and confequently in fubordination -, does 
it not ? 

. Coriolanus. I am as fenfible of that as you 
are. 

Camillus. We muft therefore have fixed 
rules for the behaviour of fuch focieties, which 
rules are called laws ; and we muft have men 
for the guardians of thefe laws, called magif- 
trates, to punifh thofe who violate them, 
otherwife we (hould have as many arbitrary 
governments, as there are different humours 
in a ftate; and the moft ill -contrived head- 
pieces would be the firft that (hould endea- 
vour to overturn laws and morals, and to go- 
vern, or at leaft to live, according to their 
own fantaftic inclinations. 

Coriolanus. All this is evident. 

Camillus. *Tis but reafonable, therefore, in 
nature, that we ftiould make our liberties fub- 
jed: to the laws and magiftrates of that fociety 
in which we live. 

Coriolanus. This is undeniable; but then 
we .may quit this fociety. 

Camillus, If every one has the liberty of 
quitting that of which he was born a mem- 
ber, in a very little time there would 'be no 
fuch thing as a well difciplin'd fociety left. 
' Coriolanus, Why fo ? 

Camillus. ril tell you : the number of mif- 
chicvous heads is much the greater, and if 
they could (hake off the yoke of their coun- 
try, they would go fome where where they 

K 3 might 
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tnigbt live without laws or rules: and tkig 
greater number thinking thcmfclves indcpen-. 
dent, would {hake off all authority wherever 
they came ; hay, they would go out of thcit 
country to feek aid and afSftance againft their 
own country, and from that time forwards, 
there would be no fuch thing as a conftant 
and fettled fociety of people ; and thus you 
would deftroy all laws, and even fociety itfelf 
(which, as yourfelf confefs, reafon inclines us 
to) that you might indulge an immoderate 
liberty, or rather the licentioufnefs of fools 
and villains, who never think that they are 
free, unlefs they may unpunifhcd bid defiance 
to reafon and the laws. 

Coriolanus. I now perceive the fcope of your 
argument, and begin to relifli it* 

Camillus. Add to this, that the foundation 
of laws, and of a republic, were afterwards 
authorized by the common confent and uni- 
verfal pradlice of mankind, fomc few wild and 
barbarous people excepted : and thus man- 
kind in general have, for thefe feveral ages, 
found themfelves under an abfolute neceflity 
of fubjeding themfelves to the laws ; and even 
fools and villains, who are not entirely har- 
dened In their folly and villainy; are fenfible 
of this neceflity of living in focicties, and be- 
ing fubjed to the laws. 

Coriolanui. I underfland you j you would 
have this right of your country fo facred and 
inviolable, that we muft not dare to take up 
arms againft her. 
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Camllus. *Tis not I alone, but even nature's 
felf that would have it. What motions did 
you feci in your heart, when Volumnia your 
iwothen and Vetturia your wife, ipoke to you 
in behalf of Rome ? 

CortQlanus. Nature pleaded for my mother^ 
but not for Rome. 

Camiilusl But your mother pleaded for 
Rome, and nature for your mother. Thefc 
are the natural bands which binds us to our 
ix)untry. Could you attack the city of your 
mother, of your friends and relations, without 
violating the rights of nature ? I don't defire 
that you (hould enter into any argument upon 
the matter, but tell me your opinion without 
fo much as taking time to rcfleft upon it. 

Coriolanus, True, we ad: againft the didlatcs 
of nature, every time we take up arms againft 
our country ; but if it be not permitted us to 
attack it, at leaft you muft acknowledge, that 
we may leave it whenever it proves unjuft and 
ungrateful to us. 

Camilks. No, that's what 111 never ac- 
knowledge : if ftie cafts us out from her bo- 
fom, we may go fcek an afylum fome where 
elfe. If (he commands us to leave her, we 
muft obey ; yet when at a diftance from her, 
we muft refpedk her, wifh for her welfare, 
and be ready to return, whenever fhe recals 
us, and to die in her defence. 

Coriolanus. Pray now, where did you get 
all thefe ideas of heroifm ? when my country 
has forfaken me, the contra(^ betwixt us is 
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broke of courfc, I may forfake her alfo, and 
no longer owe htr any thing. 

Camillus. You have forgotten that we take 
our country for our parents, and that the 
laws have an authority t^ver us, without which 
there would be no fuch thing as a fix'd and 
fettled fociety upon the face of the earth. 

Coriolanus. True, I acknowledge that this 
fociety in which we were born, nouriflied, and 
educated, and which in its bofom bears our 
friends and relations, ought to be looked upon 
as our true mother. I will own that we 
ought to pay her the fame reipedts we would 
do to a mother ; but * 

Camillus. If my mother had forfaken me, 
and ufed me ill, muft I find her out, and beat 
her! 

Coriolanus. No, but you might— — 

Camillus. What ? forfake her, and defpife 
her, though fhe fhould return and fhew a 
hearty forrow for her ill ufage ? 

Coriolanus. No. 

Camillus. We ought always then to be ready 
to re-aifume the natural love for our country, 
or rather we ought never to lofe it, but fly to 
her fervice, as often as fhe gives us an oppor- 
tunity. 

Coriolanus. I own that what you fay is very 
jufl ; but when a man has been highly pro- 
voked, nor pride, nor a defire of revenge will 
permit him ferioufly to refledt. The haughty 
Roman people trod on the necks of the Pa- 
|:ricians j. tbi? wag an afFroptt I could pot hear 

with^ 
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with, and the people being enraged, forced 
me to feek a refuge amongft the Volfci; ; there 
my own refentment, and a defire of being 
^efteemcd by thefe enemies of the Romans, 
forced me to take up arms againft my own 
country : but now you have convinced me^ 
that I ought quietly to have fuiFered my^mif- 
fbrtunes. 

■ 

Camillus. We have the fhades of feveral he- 
roes amongft us, who have done what I teU 
you. Themiftocles having offended fo far a$ 
to go intoPerfia, chofe rather to poifon himr- 
felf by drinking the blood of bulis^ than to 
ferve the king of Perfia 'againft the Athenians, 
Scipio having overcome all Africa, and being 
ill ufed at Rome, becaufe his brother was ac- 
cufed of having been corrupted in the war 
againft Antiochus, retired to Linternum, where 
he ipent the reft of his days in folitude, not 
able to live in the midft of his ungrateful 
country: yet refolved never to violate that 
fidelity he owed her. This he himfelf has 
informed us of, fince his coming down here. 

Coriolanus. You quote the examples of other 
men, and take no notice of your own, which 
is the moft beautiful of them. 

Camillus. I own that the injuftice of the 
Romans had rendered me entirely ufelefs, the 
other generals were alfo deprived of authority; 
nothing was thought of but how to flatter the 
people, and you know how dangerous *tis for 
a government, that its rulers (hould always be 

fed 
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fed up with flattering and imaginary hopea:* 
Suddenly the Gauls^ with whom the Romans had 
broke their words» rofe up, and defeated them 
in the battle of Alia ; had they made ufe of 
their viftory, and purfued our foldiers, Rome 
had been no more. You know how the youth 
retired to the capitol, and the fenators featin^ 
themfelves in their Sedes Curiales were flaicu 
I need not tell you the reft of the ftory, which 
you have fo often heard. Had not I at that 
time flifled all my refentment, to fave my 
country, it had infallibly periflied. I was at 
Ardea, when the fatal news was brought me, 
and I perfuaded the Ardeatae to take up arms. 
By my fpies I was informed that the Gauls 
believing themfelves mailers of every things 
were buried in riot and drunkennefs. 1 fur- 
prized them by night, and made an horrid 
flaughter amongft them. Then the Romans^ 
like men awakened out of a long dream, fent 
to me, defiring that I would be their general ; 
to this I anfwered, that they could not repre- 
fent their country, nor would I acknowledge 
them as fuch, and that I muft wait for the 
orders of the young Patricians, in the capitol, 
,who were the true body of the common- 
wealth, without whofe dbmmands I could not 
put myfelf at the head of their forces* Upon 
this, thofe who were in the capitol chofe mc 
their dilator. Mean while, the Gauls were 
wafted by contagious diftcmpcrs, before the 
capitol, for the fpace of feven months, and at 
length a peace was concluded^ and the be- 

fieged 
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fieged were weighing the money they were to 
give the befiegers, on condition that they 
fhould withdraw* Juft at that inftant I ar-* 
riv'd ; " 'tis with our fteel> not bur gold, that 
we preferve our towns, cry'd I, avauntj^ be- 
gone/' They were furprifed, and the next 
day rais'd their fiege ; I fell upon them in 
their retreat, and cut them to pieces. 



. DIALOGUE XXXII. 

Camillus and Fabius Maximos, ^ 

Qenerofity and pun£lual honefty are of more Jer^ 
'vice in polities ^ than anyfubtlety and evafim. 

Fabius. 'TT^HE three judges muftnow de-» 
J^ cide our rank, fince you are re- 
fblved not to give way to me. They muft de*» 
cide, and I believe them juft enough to prefer 
the heroic adtions of the Punic war, when 
the republic was powerful, and admir'd by 
the moft diftant nations, to all thofe little com- 
bats fought in the infancy of Rome, juft at 
the city-gates. 

Camillus. 'Twill be no difficult matter for 
them to decide between a Roman who has 
been five times dictator, though never conful, 
who has triumph'd four times, and deferv'd 
the name of the fecond founder of Rome j 
and another Roman, who has never done any 
thing, but artfully fpun oQt his time, and 
fled before Hannibal. 

FabitiSn I have deferv'd that title of fecond 
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founder of Rome, far better than ever yoU 
did ; for Hannibal, and all the Carthaginian 
powers, from which I delivered Rome, was 
far more to be fear'd than the incurfions of a 
few barbarians, whom you have fcatter'd. 
You'll fcarce find yourfelf able to make the 
taking of the village of the Veii, equal to the 
fubduing Tarentum, that fecond Lacedaemon, 
and of which it was a colony. ^ 

Camillus* The fiege of the Veii was of more 
importance to the Romans, than that of Ta- 
rentum; we muft not judge of it by the bignefs, 
but the mifchief it was able to do : befides, 
the Veii were ftronger in proportion for Rome, 
in its infancy, than thofe of Tarentum were 
for Rome, -when fwell'd with profperity and 
power. 

Fabius. But you were ten years in taking 
this little village, the fiege lafted as long as 
that of Troy ; and therefore after its being 
iubdued, you enter'd Rome in a triumphant 
chariot drawn by fix white horfes : you was 
obliged too to make vows to the Gods for 
your fuccefs ; you promifed them a tythe of 
the booty. Upon this promife they deliver'd 
it up. to you ; but as foon as 'twas taken, you 
forgot your vows, and your benefadtor, and 
order'd the foldiers to plunder the town, tho* 
the Gods had the fir ft right to it. 

Camillus. Such faults are not committed 
with any defign, but in the hurry and heat of 
vidlory we are apt to forget : however, the 
Roman ladies paid my vow 5 they gave all 

their 
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their gold and jewels to have a golden cup 
made of the weight of eight talents, which 
was ofFer'd up in the temple of Delos, and 
for this reafon the fenate order'd, that when 
any of thefe ladies died, their panegyric (hou'd 
be publicly pronounced. 

Fabius. Their panegyric, I grant ; but not 
yours, for you broke the vow, and they paid it. 

Camillus. No body can objedt any thing to 
my honefty ; I have given too good a proof 
of it. 

Fabius. So, the fchoolmafler fo often and fb 
often talk'd of, is a going to be brought in now. 

Camiilus. You need not make a jeft of it ; 
the adtion redounds very much to my honour. 
The Phalerians, after the manner of the 
Greeks, had a learned man to inftrudl all their 
children together, that fociety, emulation, 
and the ft ate- maxims which were taught, 
might make them as much, or more the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth, than they were 
of their own parents. This treacherous maf- 
tcr came and deliver'd all the Phalerian youth 
into my hands. How eafy had it been for 
me to have conquered this people, having fuch 
precious pledges in my power ! but I did not 
adl in this cafe, like thofe, who have but a 
fmall fhare of honefty, and love the treafbn 
tho' they hate the traitor : I loath'd 'em both, 
and ordering the lidors to tear the fchoolmaf- 
ter's clothes from off his backj and tyc his 
hands behind him ; I fill'd the children's hands 
with rods, and made them whip their mafter 
back again into their city. 
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Fabius. I muft confefs that this was a noble 
aftion^ and a greater glory to you than the 
conqueft of your little village, 

Camillus. But the confequence of this ac- 
tion proves* the utility of virtue, and (hews 
that generoiity is often of greater fervice than 
policy and cunning. 

Fabius. What, I fuppofe that the Phale* 
rians, mov*d with this adion, fent you ambaf^ 
iadors, yielding themfelves and their city to 
your difcretion, faying, that they could do no- 
thing more for the advantage of their country, 
than fubmitting it to fo juft a man, and who 
detefted every thing that was criminal. 

Camillus. True, they did ; but I fent the 
ambafladors to Rome, that the fenate might 
give what orders they pleafed in this affair. 

Fabius. You apprehended the jealoufy and 
envy of your fellow-citizens. 

Camillus. Had not J reafon fb to do ? the 
greater our virtues, the fooner people are jea- 
lous of us ; befides, fuch a deference was due 
to the republic, but they refus'd to make any 
decifion, and fent the ambafladors to me, that 
I might end the bufinefs as generoufly as I had 
begun it. I left the Phalerians the liberty of 
governing themfelves, according to their own 
laws, and concluded a peace with them, 
which in itfelf was juft and honourable for 
them. 

Fabim. I have heard that your army was 
highly provoked at this peace, for the foldiers 
were in hopes pf a large plunder. 

Camilius. 
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Camillus. Was it not my bufinefe to prefer 
the glory of Rome^ and my own honour, to 
the fordid avarice of my foldiers. 

Fabius. Certainly it was ; but to return to 
our purpofc ; you don't know perhaps that I 
have given greater proofs of my honefty than 
ever you did in the fchool-mafter's bufinefs ? 

Camillus. Why really I neither know it nor 
believe it. 

^Falnus. I covenanted with Hannibal for 
the exchange of prifoners, and that of which 
fide foever the greater number (hould be, the 
other party fhould pay two hundred and fifty 
drachmas for the ranfom of each man. The 
exchange finiOi'd, the Carthaginians had two 
hundred and fifty Romans, whofe ranfoms 
were to be paid i the fcnate diflik'd the treaty, 
and ref us'd the payment : upon this, I fent my 
Ibn to Rome, to fell my eftate, and with my 
own money paid the ranfom. Your genero* 
fity the whole commonwealth flood to, mine 
was at my own cofl ? what you did, you did 
with the confent of the fenate ; what I did, 
was done in oppofition to it. 

Camillus. 'Tis an eafy matter for a man, 
with the leafl fpark of generofity, to purchafe 
fb much glory for fuch a trifling fum ; my ge-* 
nerofity was (hewn, in faving my ungrateful 
country j had it not been for me, the Gauls 
would not have left you a Rome to defend. 
But let us go, and feek for Minos, hell de- 
cide our rank, and put an end to this contefl. 

DIA- 
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DIALOGUE XXXII. 

Fabius Maximus, and Hannibal. 

A general ought to facrtfice his own reputation 

to the public fafety. 

Hannibal. T Have made you fpend many an 
^ unquiet day and reftlefs night. 

Fabius. I own it, but I have had my revcn|;e. 

Hannibal. Not too much of that neither, 
you did nothing but fly before me, encamp'd 
your felf in inacceflible places, and on the tops 
of mountains which reached the clouds. Such 
fliews of fear did not at all add to the Roman 
honour. 

Fabius. The main chance is always to be 
minded : after the lois of fo many battles, to 
hazard another combat, was to hazard the 
whole commonwealth : our troops wanted to 
take breath, and frefli courage ; they mufl be 
accuflomed to your arms, to your elephants, 
and to your ftratagems ; and you muft be left 
to wafle your ftrength, and foften in the plea- 
fures of Capua. 

Hannibal. But this cowardice of yours was 
a difhonour to you j a fine (hift for a general to 
fave himfelf on the top of the moil craggy 
rocks, and make his troops climb up to the 
clouds ! becaufe he has been unfortunate, mufl: 
he, like a hare, fly from his own fliadow ? 
This was encreafing the cowardice of your fol* 
diers, and giving new courage to mine. 

Fabius 
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Painus* It was faf batter by this fjiew of 
cowardice to difhonour myfelf^ than to have 
the flower of the Roman youth cut to pieces^ 
aS^lTetefttldS Varro had at Cannae: bill nothing- 
difhc^fiours a general which can be of fer- 
tice to the fafety of his country, or the ren- 
drin^ an enemy's vn^qry ufelefs to hitxi. The 
tvorid will fee that He has preferred the pub-^ 
lie faft'fy. to his own Honour, which is far dearer 
to hifn fnkn life ; and this facrifice of his ho- 
nour is flie greafeft honour he can acquire. 
Nor, after all, is his honour here called into 
queftiort, 'tis only exp6fed by a few fuperficial 
Critics; wko are fo fliort lighted,, that they can- 
not fee the advantage 'oT this dilatory way 6^ 
carrying on a war. Let thofe who can only 
fee juft what is prefent, talk as they pleafe. 
When your patience fhaH have inef with its 
liefired fuceefs, thofe who before condemned 
you nioft,' will be the firll and loudeft in your 
praife ; for they judge of things by their fuceefs 
Cmly. V 

Hannibal. But what wauM you have had your 
allies think of the matter all this, while ? 

Fabius. Juft what they pleafed, provided' I 
favedRbme; I v^as iure then, at length, when J 
6ad prevailed over you, I (hould be cleared again. 

Hannibal, Over me! you never had that ho- 
nour yet ; I Aewed that in ftratagems of war 
I was yet able to undermine you : for tying 
ibme fire upon the horns of a great riuriiber of 
oxen, I broke up my camp by night, whilft you 
imagined that it almoft joined yours. 

L FaJus. 
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Fabius. Such ftratage'ms may furprife the 
world, but cannot decide this bufinefs : how- 
ever, you dare not difown but that I weakened 
you, took our towns again, and raifcd the Ro- 
man forces from their finking ftate ; and had 
not the younger Scipio robbed me of the glory, 
I would have driven you out of Italy : but Sci- 

{)io could not have done it, had not Rome been 
aved by the prudence of Fabius. Then do 
not any longer laugh at a man, who, by with- 
drawing a little from you, has made you aban- 
don Italy, and ruined Carthage. There i§ no 
neceffity for furprizing people with a fplendid 
and advantageous beginning. The main of 
the bunnefs is to make a good end. 


D I A L O G U E XXXIV. 

Rhadamanthus, Cato the Cenfor, and 

SciPio Africajmus. 

^be greateji virtues are tainted by a morofe and 

burning temper. 

Rhadamanthus.XJJ H AT old Roman art thou ? 

^^ I do not like thy phy? at 
all, your looks are hard and crabbed, and I be- 
lieve you were carotty-pated whilft Voung;* 
certainly you muft be above a hundred years 
old when you died. 

Cato. I was but fourfcore and ten, and 
thought my life very (hort, for I was pleafed 
with life, and enjoy 'd my health perfedlly well : 
my name is Cato, didyou never hear any men- 
tion 
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tloh made of my wifdom, smd of my courage 
againft the wicked?. 

Rbadamanthus, Yoii ar^ the fame, I believe, 
by the defcriptipn that has heen giveq.me of 
you, always retdy to boaft yoUrfelf, and to fnarl; 
at other men. But there is % difpute between 
you and thegrciit Scipio* who cOnqUcr'd Han- 
nibal. Scipio come forward, I intend to dq-r 
cide ypur old* <?ontroverfy> and let each man 
plead his own caiife* 

Scipio. I have: reafon to complain of Cato's 
mifchievous jealoufy, • un^iVorthy a man of his 
character. He made hinif$Jf^Fa)3iu6*s frj^n.d,; 
only with a defign to thwart,roe> and they op** 
pofed my paffing into Africa, In their poli- 
tics they were both co^airds> ' grid 'Fabius was 
for his old way of lingering out a war, fhun-v 
mng the combat, encamping in the clouds, and 
\yiaiting till the enemies had cpnfumed tbcm-- 
ielves. .Cato, who through a pedantic humour 
lov'd old folks, ftuck to Fabius, and grew jea-* 
lous of me, becaufe I was young and bold. His- 
avarice too, in a great meafure, prejudiced him 
againft me : be was for having a war carried 
* Qi} frugally, as he planted his cabbage 5 whilft 

I on the other hand, I was for having it waged 

vigoroufly, that we might foon fee itglorioufly. 
concluded, and the coft over-look'd, the ad- 
vantages acquired be only minded. This was 
a great grief to Cato, who was always for gor^ 
verriing the commonwealth, as he did his cot- 
tage, and gaining cheap vidtories. He could 
not fee that Fabius's deiigns would never have 
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fttCit«eded, and that Hannibal was not to he ^ 
driven out thus from Italy. That general 
knew how to live- there, at the cicpencc of the 
couhtry, and could even preferve allies in it ; 
he would always have been trani})drtiiig troops., 
ftom Africa. HAd not Nero defeated Afdru* 
bal before he joined his brother, Fabius the 
Ibgerer had been und6ne, and Rome, fo nar- 
rbwly preffed by fo powerful an enemy, mud • 
in procefs of time have fallen. But Cato theft; 
could fee no necefEty bf carrying that war be- 
fore Carthage, which Hannibal had brought 
before Rome. I therefore demand juftice on 
Cato, for the wrorigs he has ddne me and all 
my family. 

Cata. And I claim the rewards due to ju- 
ftice, for having preferred the pubKc good, to^ 
your brother Lucius, who was a villain « Let 
OS pafs over this African war, in which yotir 
good fortune exceeded your wifiiom, and re-- 
turn to the purpofe. Was it not bafe.in you, 
to extort the command of the army for your 
brother who was incapable of it ? You pro- 
mifed to ferve under, and follow him, and in 
the waragainft Antiochus, you was his tutor. ^ 
How many violent and unjuft aftions was he* 
then guilty of? but you fliut your eyes, left- 
you fhould fee them ; fraternal fondncfs had 
blinded you. 

Scipio. But was Hot this war glorioufly con- 
cluded ? Antiochus was defeated, and driven 
from the coafts of Afia. He was the laft ene- 
my who could dilpute the fupreme power with: 

ug. 
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us. Antiochus overcome, a]l the kingdoms of 
the earth came and fubmitted themfelves to 
the Romans. 

Cato. Antiochus might have been very de- 
ilruftive to us, had he follow.efl thecoqnfels oF 
Hannibal; but he loft himfelf in infamous 
pleafures, and in his old age he married a young 
Grecian girl. Philopaemenes was wont to fay, 
that had he been the Achaian proteftbr, he. 
would have cut all the army of Antiochus to 
pieces, in the tavern s/'^here he would have 
furpriz d them, 'Twas no great difficulty for 
your brother aud you, to overcome thofe ene-' 
mies whom pleafures and efFeminjkcy had al-. 
ready fubdued. 

Scipio. However, the power of Antiochus. 
was formidable. 

Cato. To return to our purpofe, did not your^ 
brother plunder and take away by force ? dare 
you fay, that he ad:ed like an honeft man ? 

Scipio. After my death> you were cryel' 
enough, to lay a fine upon him, and would ^ 
have had him arretted by the liiftors. 

Cato. He defcrved it, and fo did you top, 
fo r ' » 

Scipio. I> for my part, knew well enough 
how to behave myfelf ; for when I faw the 
pP9ple beginning to be byafs'd againft me, in- 
ftead of anfwering the accufation, I cried out, 
Oome, let us go to the capitol, and return the^ 
Gods thanksy for that ona day like this, I over-' 
caine Hannibal and the Carthaginians. ^ After 
this, I no mpi;e Wfpofed myfelf to the incon-* 
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ftaricy of fortune;. but retiring from an un- 
grateful c6untry, I liv'd at Linternum, in a 
peaceable folitude, and reipedtqd by all honeft 
men, and, like a philofopner, waited for the . 
day of my death: This is what the implaca- 
ble cenfor forc'd me to dci, and of which I de- 
mand juftice. ' 

Cato. You upbraid me with what redounds 
moft to my honour. I was fo juft, ths^t I ne- 
ver fpar.'d any body, hut made the mofl il- 
luftrious Romans tremble. I law how much 
their manners were daily corrupted, by pomp 
and luxury. Do I not deferve immortal ho- 
nours, for having driven Lucius Quintius out 
of the fenate-houfe, who had been conful, 
and 'was brother toT. Q^Flamjnius, 'who 
overcame Philip king of Macedon, by reafon 
of his cruelty, in having a man kill'd, before 
a little boy he lov'd, to fetisfy the cyriofity of 
this child ? 

Scipio. This aftion, I own, was juft, and 
you nave often punifl/d the guilty; but you 
were too violent againft every body, and when 
you had done fomething that was good, boaft- 
ed of it in too grofs a manner. , Do you re- 
member your having formerly faid, that Rome 
ow*d you more than you ow*d her? Were 
thefe words worthy a man of your gravity ? 

Rhadaftianthus. What can you anfwcr> Cato, 
to thefe reproaches ? 

Cato. That I upheld the Roman common- 
wealth, againft the fofmefs and- luxury of the 
vvonien who corrupted it; that I made the 

2 greateft 
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greatcft men ftand in awe of the laws, and 
that whatever I taught,. I alfo put in praftife : 
but that the common-wealth did not take my 
part, thus againft thofe whom I had made my 
enemies, only for her good. As my eilate in 
the country was adjoining to that of Manius 
Lucius,. I let his fimplicity of manners before* 
me, for an example for my adlions, and De- 
imofthenes for eloquence ; and indeed I was 
} foon caird the Roman Demofthenes. I was 
y daily feen to walk naked with my flaves, in 
tilling my land ; but do not imagine that this, 
application to husbandry and eloquence pre- 
vented my being a warrior : at feventeen years 
of age I fhew'd my courage in the war againft 
Hannibal, and when I returned, my body was 
cover'd with fcars. When I was felit praetor 
into Sardinia, I abolifh'd. that luxury which 
the prastors before me had introduced. I made 
it my buiinefi to eafe the people, to eftablifh 
a good difcipline^ and to refufe prefents. Be- 
ing chofcn conful, I gain'd a vidtory in Spain, 
on this^fide theBoetis, againft the Barbarians. 
After this vidtory, I took more towns in Spain 
than I remain'd days in that kingdom. 

Scipio. Intolerable vanity! but this piece 
of bqafting feveral (hades have already jeft*- 
ingly told me. However, you ought not to 
talk thus before me, I am acauainted with 
Spain, and your fine conqtiefts there. 

Cato. Nothing's more certain than that four 
hundred towns furrender'd much about the 
fame timej and this is more than ever you did, 
^ • L 4 Set- 
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Calo. I feared that tKcy would teach us* 
more of their arts than their wifdom, and of 
their diflblute manners than their fciences, 
I was no friend to their muficians, painters, 
poets and ftatuarics,. whofe arts would fatisfy 
curiofity, and encreafe voluptuoufnefs, i 
Aought it much better for us to preferve our 
plain rnftic and laborious life, till our lands^ 
talk lefs of virtue, and pracSife it the more, 

Scipio. Why in your old age then did you 
take fo much trouble in learning the Greek 
tongue? . \ 

Cato. I was at length enchanted by the 
fyrens fongs, as well as others, and liftned 
to the Grecian mufes ; but I am afraid, that 
all thpfe little Greek fophifters, who come 
half-ftarved to Rome, will make an end, of 
corrupting the Rpman morals. 

Sctpio. Nor is your fear groundlefj* ; but 
you ought to have apprehended the fame cor* 
ruption from your avarice. 

Cato. My avarice ! I was a good husband, 
and loth to wafte any thing ; but my ex- 
pences were always too great. 

Rbadamantbus. The true language of a mi - 
fer, who ftill believes himfelf prodigal. 

Sctpio. Were you hot alhamed, in your old 
age, to leave your husbandry, becaufe your 
fields and flocks did not bring you a fufficient 
income, and to turn ufurer ? was this fit for a 
cenfor to do ! why don't you anfwer me ? 

Rbadantanthus. You dare not fpeak, and I 
plainly fee that you are guilty. This is a nice 

cafe 
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*t!Sfe to pronounce fentcrice in, how fliall I 
reward and punifli you at once ? but be this 
my fentence : the fervices you have done the 
common-wealth are meritorious, but 'twould 
be fcandalous to place an ufurer in the Elyfian 
fields ; you fliall therefore remain at the gate, 
and hinder others from entering, controuiaU 
that fhall come, and be the cenfor of hell, as 
you was of Rome : your pleafure {hall be plac- 
ed in criticifing mankind. Vent your fpleen 
upon L. Scipio, and L. Quintius, and the reft 
of the dead, who fliall come hither from all 
parts of the univerfe ; Roman citizens, great 
generals. Barbarian kings and tyrants ; but be- 
ware of Lucius Scipio, I commiffion him to 
cenfure you without mercy. Here's money 
for you, lend it the dead, who fhall not have 
wherewith to pay Charon's fare ; but if you 
lend money in ufury, Scipio will give me no- 
tice of it, and I will punifh you as the moft 
infamous of villains. 

DIALOGUE XXXV. 

Hannibal and Scipio. 

So great the folid pleafure which accompanies vir- 
tue, that 'tis of itfelf a fufficient reward. 

Hannibal. TT7E now meet again, as we did in 

▼▼ Africa, foroe few days before 
the battle of Zama. 

Scipio. True^ we do : but our now confe- 
rence i$ far different from our former 3 we can 
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qio longer acquire gbry, or gaia vI(aoriel!^l. 
'J;here is. no part of us, but. a vain empty (ha-* 
daw remaining, and a ren^emhrance of things 
l^afl:, fomething lik^ the remembrance of a 
^eam. The fame- Gods who have reduced 
Carthage have alfo reduced the conqueror of 
Carthage to duft. 

; HanmiaL V>o\xhth{s, *twas at your Linter- 
num retirement, you learnt to make all thefe 
philofophical reijedtions. 
* Sctfio. Had I not learned it there, I ibould 
herej death, the moft of anything, unde- 
ceives us in our notions of worldly grandeur. 

Hannibal. Solitude and diigrace have taught 
ypu abundance of wifdom. 

5^:/^'(?. True, they have 5 but' your adverfe 
for-tune has given you the fame opportunity 
of improving. You have feen Carthage fall, 
heeh forced to abandon your country, and af- 
ter having made Rome fi;emble, have been 
reduced to feek relief frhm court to court, and 
wander up and down a vagabond in Africk, 

Hannibal. I have indeed ; hut I did ntift at» 
bandon my country,, 'till, I could oo^lojiger be 
pf fercifce to her, or (he protca me. I left 
her in order to-iave her from atot^ ruin, and 
toipare my eyes the pain of feeing her ei>r 
Jlaved* On. the other hand, you have been 
forced to' leave your country, when* in the 
feefght Qi--\)^hk^yl a, glory 5 fpt/whipi 
^ W^? i«^eib6qd$o ^u : hoW ungrateful this 
was! ^ ... i \ \ : , \ 
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kind let us ferve them ftever fo v^cll, Thof(S 
that db good, thi>6Ugk an aWiliUiokg rftptive, 
atrfe alWays diffaftiiifcd^fG^W^r^©^ later, fof^ 
tunc will betray tlyem, and ftien prove uii^* 
gratefal : but when for^ the fakt 4)f virtue .w^i 
^do good, that virtue will ftill reward ud, tbroJ 
the folid pbaffune^^ iiffords tftoft who ffeU©w 
her p^ths,- ftrid We^ can defj&lf* all 'othr?^ |«u 

wards. ' . .• j . ' . : • • :t 

• • > ' - • •* . . , Ik 

DIALOGUE XXXVL ;^^ 

Ami^hkn is boundlrfs: - . -''f 

&i/ir/]Y)f Efthiaks ♦«.' are nci/: c6iiferring:.as 
-*5^^J» before > the battte bf Zama,. bat 
the ciafe is alt^red^ we have no quarrel to de*^ 
cide. All- our wars aw drowcped inc LetheW 
ftreams, and after haying conqoBtt*^ ixxumaap 
provinces, one urn has held us b6tb. 

Hannibal. Very true. Our paft ^lory is lifctf 
a dream ) we can^oifike no coiu|6tdte liere, indl 
I grow weary of this idle lifei \o .. ... :.i 

Scipio. You were always - very ieftlefe lind 
very greedy- • ^ --.; ' > * -•. .-.-J 

Hannibal. I think now, thatl was alwayar 
very moderate, 

5ri^/j?. Moderate f as how ? at firft the! Car-f 
thaginians endeavoured only to .preferve themr* 
felves in the weft-part of Sieiiy,; and tbire 

4 the 
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the wife king Gelon and Dioiiyfius the tyrant 
gave them work enough. 

Hannibal They did> indeed; but even then 
we thought of fubduing all thofe flourifhing 
towns, which gbverned themfelves as repub- 
lics, fuchwere Leontiumy Agrigentum, and 
the reft. 

Sciph. The Rotisians and Carthaginians be-> 
ing oppofite to each other,, with the fea be- . 
tween; arid jealous of each other's glory> con- 
tended for the illand of Sicily, fituated betwixt 
fhem ^ this was the fummit of your ambition^ 
I hope. 

Hannibal. No, indeed, we had our preten- 
fions in Spain alfo : our new Carthage gave 
us an empire there, almoft^ as great as that in 
Africa.' 

' Scipio. This I own ; but a few ports for the. 
CQnvenience of yjour merchants, gave you the 
firft colour for fettling there : the cafe with 
which you obtained them, made you think of 
conquering thoiie vaft regions. 

HannibaL At the time of our firft wars with 
Ae Romans, we were powerful in Spain ; and ' 
J)iad it not been for your republic, we had foon 
been mafters of it. ; 

Scipio. But the peace we made with the 
Carthaginians obliged you to renounce all that 
was between the Pyreneans iand the Evora. 

HannibaL This diftionourable peace was ex- 
torted from us; we had fufFered vaft loflcs both 
by fea and land, which my father was wholly 
intent^ upon repairing. At nine years of age he 

made 
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faiadc me fwear upon the altars, that. I would 
ever be a foe to the Romans. I fwore; it, 
and kept mf oath, followed my father into 
Spain, and after his death, commanded the 
Carthaginian army : what followed there, yoa 
know. • .7... , 

Sdpio. I. do fo, and you know it too, to ydot 
coft. If you made any progrefs *twa$ becauie 
fortune was rbver favourable. The hpfjes of 
joining the G^uls our antient enemies, made 
you pafs over the Pyrenean mountains. The 
vidory you gained upon the. banks of the 
Rhone, made you pafs the Alps alio, in whii:li 
you loft many men, horfes, and elephant^i and 
you with eafe defeated our^ aftoniihed troops, 
whom you furprifed at Tircinum. One viCto^ 
ry generally follows another, and procures th^ 
conqueror many allies ; for the people will 
fide with the ftrongeft. 

HannibaL But what do you think <^ the 
battle of Trebia ? 

Scipio: That viftory being the fequel of (b 
many others, coft you but little ; you thire 
madeyotirfelf mafter of all Italy. The com- 
bats at Thraiimenes and Cannae, were rather 
flaughters than battles ; but you little hoped 
for fuch fuccefs at firft. . 

HannibaL I knew ao6 how favourable my^ 

lortune naight be, and I was refolved to try. 

The unforefeen blows I gave the Romans, 

copfounded them. I made ufe of my good 

fortune, and my fuccefs far exceeded: aji my 

hopes and deiigns. 

Scipdo. 
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- Sripto. And is not this what I was faying l 
S&cifyv Spaih and It^y^ were nothing to you at 
hL% and your allies^' the Greelcs mnft foon 
haVe bowed their necks to your yoke. 
I HafmiiiiL You Ba*^ been ^uiity of the very 
fame thing you now upbraid me with ; Spaing 
Sicily, ' Carthage, and even all ^Africa, were 
nothing to you. Greece, Macedon, the iilands^ 
jEgypt, and Alia iifclf, fell before you ; no^ 
ccatd you bear to fee the Parthtans and Ara- 
bians free : the whole world was too little for 
th^e Romans, ^ho had been employed five 
hundred y^r6 in cboquering that Jittle tradt of 
ground round thdr city, belonging^ to the 
yot^il, th^ Sabines^ and the Sammites. 
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DtALOGUE XXXVIL 

" •' •^LtA/ GaTAxinEj and Cit:sAR. 

^bou^h corrupted princes Jee the fatal confequences 
\ that, attend vice,, yet will not the example prc'^ 
vail upon them fo niend. 

jSy/Ar. :"f Am come hi hafte, Caftr^, to give yoii 
* * ^^ a piece of dd vice, and I have brought 
Cataline with me, to help pcrfuade you : you 
know him well, and did belong to his cabal, 
don't be afraid ofus,we ftiades cannot hurt )^u. 
Cetfar. 1 could have excofed this vifit, your 
Iboks are cloudy, your counfels may probably 
t>e fb in a greater degree; bat pray, what 
hafty piece of advice have you to^ give ? 

Sylla. 
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Sylla. You muft not aim at a tyrannic 
power. 

Cafar,. Why fo, did not you aim ^tit ? 

Sylla. I did, and therefore when I renounce 
it, ought the more cafily to be believ'd* 

Cajar. I am refolyed to follow your example 

in every thing ; 111 aim at abfolute power, as 

you did, and after my death, my made (hall 

;come to undeceive thofe tyrants who (hall 

fucceed me. 

Sylla. Jefting is out of ieaibn» wc (hades arc 
always ferious ; but to the purpofe : I willingly 
renounced tyranny, and found myfelf inuch 
the better for it ; Cataline aimed at it, and 
unfortunately perifhed in his attempt : our 
two examples ought to inftru<fl you. 

Cafar. Indeed they cannot. You held the 
commonwealth in chains, but were fool 
enough to degrade yourfelf 5 after having laid 
down the fupreme power, you remained de- 
bafed, obfcure, ufelefs, and caft down, and 
the once foftunate man was forfaken by for* 
tune : here's one of the examples that I don't 
comprehend. As for the other, Cataline en* 
deavoured to make himfelf abfolute mafler : 
fo far I commend him ; but he took wrong 
meafures ; why fo much the worfc for him ; 
rm certain, that Til never undertake any thing 
but, with caution. 

QUaline. I took exactly the fame meafures 
you doi flattered the youth, foftened them in 
pleafures, engaged them in criminal adtions, 
and funk them over head and ears in debt ; 

M fet- 
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-flatted- nty ^*uthbrity % -the* help of women 
who could intrigiie, and fpread confufion and 
difcbrd': can you ^takebeCter meafures ? 
^ Cafar.' You teJlmd things lierfethaHwsvcr 
heard biF'before; 

Catalihe. I tell you, that you may avoid 
thofe evils which prdv^sd toy dcftru<aion, atid 
^I came on purpofe to fferewarn youl • 

Sylla. Once more I tell you, that 1 'found 
myielf much the better for having renoundcfl 
all <public etfipteymetfts. 

Gafar. Renoiintie all public employmentsl 
Muft we abandon the ctiminonwefeikh intitnb 
^)f'need? 

Sylla. This is not what I aitaat, there h a 
vaft difference betweeh fcrvirig and 'tyratittiz^ 
Ing over her. 

Cajur. Why th^n did you give over fervifig 
htr ? 

Sylla. I fee you are refolved that you wch^t 
undefftand me 5 I^t^ll you we muft ferve our 
country to the day df -dUr dedth, but 'we tnilft 
ii^Sver aim at t)nranny; nor Vi^eh wc liave at<^ 
taked^ maititsiki oU^lves in^k. 


DIA^ 
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DIALOGUE XXXVip. 

■ 

Cjesar andrGATo. 

J^^^tiC find i^rmnic pgwfr^ ^ar frffp^ ipfi^T-ing 
ikp bi^ppijnefi and authority pf p^m^^s^ tnahs 
xihrn^mfsr^k, affdin the e/fd^^f^eis-tk^ir ruiif. 

C^fir. A LAS, mydeariCato, wl^tja tcr- 
Jl\ rible wounH you ^aviB ! 

Cato. J gave it myfelf.at Utica, that I miglijt 
^not furvive the liberty of Rome: but^ P^ay, 
how came you, who are pitying me, to ibllow 
So fooA after .me .Mia ! what wounds are thgfe ? 
Hold, Jpt ine rccjkpn them, there are thr^e 
And twenty, 

Cafar^ You!ll .be apa^^d when you hear 
,that I received them in ^he midft of the fenate, 
received them from my moft intimate friends. 
How black their treafqn ! 

,Cato. I am, not at all ^n^azed at ^t : were 
you not the ^tyrant of your friends, as weijl ,as 
of .tjieiptji,er.<;iti?(?ns ? and .\vere npt they ot?- 
liged to iieveiige their c^preiTed country ? In 
fiich a cafe we muft not only facrifice a frie^vflt 
.jfeij^;, ^keTimoleon, a brother; oi^ l|ke old 

3rutu?, a/on. . 

,Q0far. One .of his defccijdants hashad thejfe 
,^|5pe j>rj9/t;epts too well infufed.into him ; Bru- 
j,v^y ..whom JJovedfo well, who pafTed for my^ 
/cvyo iox\i ^y^^s ,at the Jxead orthis conspiracy • 

Cato. Happy Brutus! thou, haft freed Rome, 
^nd-confecrated thy hands in the blood of a 

M 2 new 
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new Tarquinius, more haughty and more im- 
pious than he who was driven oiit by Junius* 
Cafar. You were always prejudiced againft 
me, .and in your notions of virtue overftrain'd. 
Cato. And what* is it that has prejudited 
me ? your foft, infinuating, prodigal, diffolute 
life ; your debts, intrigues, and boldnefs : this 
has prejudiced Cato againft the man, whofc 
girdle, trailing robe, and effeminate air, pro- 
mifed nothing worthy of the antient Romans : 
you never did deceive me, I found from your 
very youth what you would prove, and had I 
been believed ■ 

Cafar. You would have involved me in 
CataHne's confpiracy, and dcftroyed me. 

Cato. Then you lived like a woman, and 
{hewed yourfelf a man only againft your coun- 
try, what means of conviding you did I not 
ule ? but Rome was then haftning to her de- 
ftruftion, and would not know her enemies. 

Cafar. I muft own that your eloquence 

frightened me, and I was forced to have re* 

courfe to authority; butvou muft confefs that 

I drew myfelf out of tne fcrape like a wife 

'man. 

Cato. Like a fubtle villain, you mean ; your 
moderate and infinuating difcourfe dazzled the 
wifeft, and you favoured the confpirators un- 
der the colour of not pulhing the rigour of the 
law too far. I was the only one who in vain 
refifted you, and even then I faw the Gods 
were incenfed againft Rome, 

Cafar. Confefs the truth ; you feared at 

Utica 
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Utica to fall into my hands^ and did not know, 
how to appear before me : but my defign was 
to conquer and to pardon. 

Cato. 'Twas the pardon of a tyrant, the 
life of Cato fpared by Caefar, that I feared, 
'twas far better to die than to fee you. 

Cafar. I would have ufed you gcneroully, 
as I did my fon 1 was it not better to live and 
aflift the commonwealth ? 

Cato. When liberty was gone# the com-* 
xnonwealth was no more. 
. Cafar. B\jX muft you be enraged againi^ 
y ourfclf ? 

Cato. My own hand^^ ipite of the tyrant's 
power, fet me free, and / diJUaineda life which 
I bad power to offer ; but as for you, your 
friends were obliged to tear you to pieces as 
they would a monfter. 

Cafar. If after my vidory to live was 
fhameful, why did you fend your fon to me ? 
was you Willing he (hould degenerate ? , 

. Cato. In fuch a cafe of life and death every 
pne follows the didtates of his heart. Cato 
was obliged to die ; his fon, who had not 
reached his father's honours, might live, and 
by reafon of his youth, hope to fee better days, 
and far more happy times. Alas! what pangs 
did I not fufFer, when I let my fon go to the 
tyrant ? 

Cafar. But why the tyrant ? I never took 
the title of king. 

Cato. I always look upon the reality, not 
the name of a thing 5 bcfides, how many ftra- 

M 3 ^ tagems 
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H^tth^ did fovL ufe to accuftom thtf f^Aatfd 
arid tfee people to your royalty ? Did not An- 
thony at a feaft, in a pretended jcft, put a di^ 
ifdem upon your hdid ? but this jeft look'd too 
ftiuchr like earncft, arid rais- d the Iiorror ot 
the people ; yoii perceived it, and gave thaJ^ 
honour to Jupiter, v^hich you did not d^re to 
iccept : but it was this at laft that ib^^ tbtf 
confpirators refolve to give the bte\V. 

Cdfdr. Your informations here, I fee, are 
good 5 but you do me irijuftice : my goverffi 
ment <Vas moifcrate, aiwi I behaved myfclf like 
the true father of my country, which might 
be read in the grief of the people after my 
death i a time, you know, virhen flattery i& 
out of feafon. When my bloody robts were 
prefented them, tbcy were willing to revengfe 
me : what tears were fticd ! whaft pomp* ufed 
at my funeral in the field of Mars ! \/8*hat tan 
ifOti anfwer to this ? 

Cato. That the people are always credulous, 
blind, inconftani, enctnics to their own true 
intereft. What haire not the people fuffer'd 
by favodring \ht tyrant's fucccflbrs, and per- 
Tecuting their deliverers. How much pure 
blood of the beft citizens has been fhed, ho^4r 
many of them profcribcd ? the Triumviri were 
riiore barbarous than the Gauls who took 
Rome. Happy thofe who never faw the day 
of dcfolation! but tell me, tyrant, why did 
you tear the entrails of your mother Rome ? 
what ate you the better for having ehilaved 
your country ? did you aim at glory ? a fat 

greater 
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gmtOSit snight ba^io^ been acquir'd by pre^iv^ 
jug the. Jd&rt^saioHl. grandeur of ^is feat of 
empire, as Fabius, Fabricius, Scipio, and 
Marcellus didl Or ik^s it a peaceable and 
happy life you aim'd at i^ you never could ex-* 
jseo: tx> &»d k in t3cranny : every day of your 
Ufe you ran* ais much dauQger as on that in which 
(b many good citizens niade themfelves im- 
mortal by facrifieing you. Whenever you faw 
a true Rqman^ you might have trembled. Is 
^is a peacefol and happy life which is acqmr'4 
at the prke of fy many cripies i but Mth^ do 
I fay ? you had not fo much as tim« to reap 
the* ft-uit of your impieties. Speak, tyrant, 
^ak i my looks are as fhocking to you now, 
as yours would have been to tne m Utica be- 
ibre I flew myfelf. Say, if you dare, that 
you were happy. 

Cafor. I confefs I was not, but my happi- 
^ ne& Mra& difturbed by ftich as you. 

Caf§. RathcE fay, by yourfelf: had you 
lov'd' your couatry, it would have lov'd yoip. 
He whom his counixy loves, ha& no need of 
guards, every body watches about him ; the 
only me^ns of faiety is to do good, and make 
it eve^ry body*s intercft that w^ fliould iive. 
But you chofe to reign, ^nd to be fear'd; you 
did £:>, and pien deUver'd themielves from the 
tyrant, and thw f€ir at onoe^ This is the 
end of' all thofe, who, wanting to-be fear'd, 
make it the people's intereft to prevent thetji. 

Cafar. But this power, which you call ty- 
rannicalr was become necefiary ; Rome coi4d 
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no longer maintain its Uberty, but wanted a 
mailer : Pompey was making himfelf fucb, 
and that I could not bear, 

Cato. You fliould have quell'd the tyrant, 
but not have aim'd at his tyranny : if Rome 
did want a mailer, 'twas better to let another 
be guilty of the crime, than to conmiit it 
yourfelf. If a traveller be falling into the 
hands of highwaymen, muil you hailen to rob 
him firil ? but the too great authority of Pom- 
pey was a colour for you. Do we not know 
what you faid as you were going into Spain, 
when you pafs'd thro* a little town where fe- 
vcral citizens were making intereil to be 
chofen magiilrate ? Have we forgotten the 
. Greek vcrfes you ufed fo often to repeat ? but 
after all, when you became feniible of the 
mifery and infamy of tyrannic power, why 
did you not lay it down ? 

Ccefar. How muil that be done ? the afcent 
to it is dangerous and craggy, but there is no 
path by which we can return 5 if we come 
out of it, we muil inevitably fall into the pre- 
cipice. 

Cato. : Wretched man ! why did you afpirc 
at It then ? why overturn every thing to reach 
: it ; Jio blood was ipared, not even your own, 
; which was ihed, but too late : you are fumb- 
ling for fpme ridiculous excufe, 
. . Cafiir. . And you don't anfwer me ; I afk 
. you how *tis we ijiuil lay down our power. 

Cato. Go aik Sylla 5 his example will make 
. you blu(b. Farewel, I fear that the ihade of 

Brutus 
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Brutus will iee me talking to you, and be of-* 
fended at it. 

« 

DIALOGUE XXXIX. 

Cato and Cicero. 

Tbe cbara^er of tbefe two phihfipbers^ wherein 
the aufiere fever ity of one's virtue, with the 
. weaknefs of the other's , isfhewn. 

Cato. T Have expeded you, great orator* this 
Jt long while, but you are come as late 
as poffibly you could. 

Cicero. I am come after an heroic death, 
and have been the victim of th^ comjmon- 
wealth ; for fince Cataline's confjittac]^ at 
which time I fav*d Rome, nobody cpuki be 
an enemy to the commonwealth without de^ 
daring himfelf mine. 

Cato. And yet I have been informed that by 
your fubmifiion you found favour with Caefar ; 
that you beftow'd your greateft praifes on him; 
was intimately acquainted with his bafe fa- 
vourites* and by your letters perfuaded people 
to have recourfe to his clemency, that they 
might live peaceably in the midft of Rome, 
tho' enilaved. This is the uie you made of 
your eloquence* 

Cicero. I own I harangued Caefar to obtain 
the pardon of Marcellus and Ltgarius. 

Cato. Would it not have been much better 
to have held your tongue, than to ufe your 

clo- 
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e!G(|uene6 !&» flattering a. tyf ant. O Cicefo^ 
I have done more than you could do ; 1 held 
my peace, and died* 

CkefiK Yott never fkw perhaps a fine obser- 
vation I noade in roy Offices, That every man 
is to keep up to his own charafter. There are 
men by nature fierce and untradtable^ who 
jsmfl mainiam tJbia auftete virtue till death : 
tbey muft not bear the fight of a tyrant^ and 
have no relief bat death. On the other hand, 
there is a fofter and more fociable virtue. prac- 
ticed' by moderate people who love the com- 
ihonwealtfe better than their own glory : fuch 
ought to live, and be complaifant to a tyrant 
ibt the public good they owe themfelves to 
tfeeir felIbw-citi:?eM ; and it is not lawful for 
Aem to kill themfelve^, left their country 
^fa fink Jotd ruin for want of them. 
• CdM. Thx% kft dmy you have fulfilled, and 
Rome is very much obliged to you, if we 
'may judge of your love to her, by your fear 
of death : but thefe who can talk fo elo^ 
cuently, (hould take care never to contradi<ft 
ttiemfelvcs. With what face could Cicero, 
who extolFd Casfar to the very hcavtns, and 
begg'd the Gods not to envy mankind fo great 
a bleffing> call the murderers of this Caefar 
the deliverers^ of their country ? How bafc, 
how infamous is fuch a contradidion 1 can we 
truft the honour of a man, who thus changes 
with the times ? 

Cicero. We muft fuit ourfclvcs to the neccf- 
fities of Ae commonwealth : this (hift was 

much 
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much better than the Afriean war uiid»taken 
by Scij>iO atid yoif ^ caittrary to all rules of pru- 
dence : bu^ yoii were bbrn W be alwatys ia 
cxtretnes. 

G»^. Afid you aliiitray$ to be in fear, as you 
3rQQ];felf haire often co&fefled : ypy^ were not 
able to- forefee events: thofe who weire up^ 
|)ertnoft could ait any tkne make you contia^ 
idt£t youFfelf. Did we niet iee you admiriiag 
Pooipey, and exboit^n^airyouririeiKls to do* 
livet themfelves up to hixn ? Did not you af^ 
tetwafids believe that Pompey vroi)14 ;cfBAave 
KwoAod if he oonquefed C^far? ^^Hawj fay 
^' yott« will he believe honeft men whe» hie 
^^ (hi3& be. a conqueror, feeing that he wili 
^ hearken to none of us^ now that he (lands 
<' kt need of our afiiftaitfre ?'' In^ (hprt, did yo« 
not admhre CxGur^ and afterwards praise Oc*» 
itavius ? 

Ckero. But I attacked Anthony. Can any 
thing be more vehonent than* my orations 
againfl; him, like thofe of Demofthtn^s againft 
Philip. 

Cato, They are excellent s birt Deibofthenes 
knew better than you how to die, neither hk 
life nor death were in the power of Antipater. 
Was you not a(hamed to fly, as you did, with^ 
out knowing where you were going, and at la& 
be llain by Pompilius ? 'Twas far more gla*- 
rious for me to flay myfelf in Utica. 

Cfcer^. And I prefer my having had hopes 
of the commonwealth to the day of my death, 
and having aflSflied it by my moderate coun- 
Xels, to your waging an imprudent war, which 
you finifh'd by a delperate blow.- 
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Cato. Your negociations were no better than 
my African war 5 for Oftavius, youhg as he 
was, has mock'd this Cicero the light of Romei 
he oiade ufe of you to iettle his authority, and 
then delivered you to Anthony. But now you 
talk of war, did you ever know how to carry 
one on ? I have not yet forgot your conqueft of 
Pindemiflus, a little town in Silicia : a flock 
of iheep, grazing in a field, might have been 
as eaiily taken ; and yet you viranted a triumph 
for this fine expedition. The fupplications 
ordered by the fenate were not fufficient for 
foch an exploit. Do you remember what I 
anfwered you, when you made fuch prefling 
inilances tome about it ? you ought, faid I, to 
be more pkafed with the thanks of the fenate, 
which by your condudk you deferved, than with 
a triumph, which more denotes the bleflings of 
the Gods upon an enterprize, than the virtue 
of him that triumphs. Thus we endeavour to 
amujfe men who are vain and incapable of do- 
ing themfelves juftice. 

Cicero. I acknowledge that I was always 
over fond of praife i but is this fo wondrous ? 
Did I not by my confulfhip, by my love for 
my country, and by my eloquence, as well as 
by my reli(h for philofophy, deferve them ? 
For when I could no longer be of fervice to 
Rome in her misfortunes, I comforted myfelf 
by arguing and writing upon virtue^ 

Caio, It would have been far better to have 
pradlifed it in time of need, than to have wrk 
upon it ; but own it freely, you were a poor 

copier 
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copier of the Greeks, you mingled Plato with 
Epicurus, the antient academy with the mo- 
dern ; and after having written the hiftory of 
their precepts in dialogues, where one man 
talked alone almofl all the while^ you fcarce 
ever drew any conclufion. You were ^ Aran- 
ger to philbfophy, and thought of nothing but 
adorning your mind with its beauties : in Ihort, 
you was ftill wavering between philofbpby and 
politics. - 

Cicero. Cato farewel, you are in a very ill 
humour 5 I fancy that you regret life. As for 
my part, I am contented with the lois'of it» 
without having madefo great a piece of work 
of it. Indeed, you take too much upon you/ 
for an action which many flaves have done, 
with as much courage as ever you did. 



DIALOGUE XL. 

CiBSAR and Alexander. 

The charaSier of a tyrant y and of a prince^ who 
endowed by nature with excellent auatities^ gives 
bitnfelfup to bi$ pride and fajumsi tbey are 
both fcourges to mankind, but the one is to be 
pitied y the other abhorred. 

Alexander. VJ^¥LO is this new*come Roman, 

^^ fo covered with wounds ? Cae^ 
far is it ? I was told, great Roman, that you 
were going to conquer the Parthiaas, and fub- 

due 
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dffstc ^l^thlMBftfl:; how cornes it about that you 
arebe^P 

iC^^. My ' friends- affaflinated me in the 
feqa^e-bwfc. 

^e^and^^ . Wby 4id you become theif ty- 
rant, iwho.were qn\y bprn «a citizen ? 

jCafat.i This language fuits you welI,tfwho 
conqUQrld.Afi^y and ^nflaved all Qreece. 

jilex^mht* Yep, bvt .the -Greeks were flran- 
gers to me, and enemies to Macedon; I did 
not ^nilaiee rrtiy own, country, «as you did : on 
the ether hand, .I:^MPi;i)P>QrtaI honour to the 
Macedonians, with/thSjfi9}pif^ of tl^e JBaO:. 

Cd9fdr. Yiiu conqvergj^-^eminate men, and 
became ^s efifeminate as they were. You de- 
prived ihc Perfians of riches, and the riches 
of the Periians fubdii^ you, by corrupting you^ 
Have you brought that towering pride with 
j^uhere, wbidi made you fancy youri^f a 
God? 

jfkxanJerA^onf^& aw^rors^i^d my faults ; 
but dare you upbraid me with eifelninacy ? do 
we not know now in^moufly you lived in Bi- 
ibin^a, bow cocrupted ^at^ Rome, where you 
fiiftmefuUy i:aballed for e^ry honQur you pb'« 
iained ? |I^^yoii liyed without being difhoneft, 
you would haye'b<!envhm;a;priA/^te citizen j but 
then you would have b^n ftill alive. 

Cafar. The poifon given at Babylon has 
Jhadthe &cpSij^S^ Qft iyoM as d^efwordat Ron^e 
OQjme* 

uii^Am4€r. 'Twif<H'itQinal in my generals to 
-pofifoa jne^ihiit tbof$:Wb9ftltbi>ed you^ are.be;- 
: .4 ^ ^ . come 
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coiiite^the^dciliverers of their coun fry; Jfoarat our 
dea?th8 afpe very ^iifferenit, alnd fo are our yotrdis, 
in a:far*gpe&ter<degre(ej^ iwine wa4 ohjfte, no- 
^Hfe, afncTingeniaoiis, yewg wkhoutlioncfty^cr 
modefty. - j- : --^'t 

CS^r. You i9iew.tl\e/anie|)4^Q^ 
now, ^savhen alive. , , * r' 

Alexander. thdiStt fe^en fwayed by my pride, 
I muft confdfs> J3n£tyirara)ndcrta'kas been more 
regular tban>mine ; hu^y©u. njavo^ ^wre .biw^ 
and open, as I was. You ibould >hj^v.e been 
an honcft .maU, Jbef^re.you ainjed. 24: h^mg a 
great man i ^ I have often been wgaif^ and vaip, 
'but I ^as aill more jfuft.to my co|jntiy-t&ih 
^you wet^. ' 

Qj^r . TTou mslke a greatnpifeiboutjuftice, 
-withouttevferhavingpraAifed-it. ^<)rinypar^ 
"I ftiitik that the ableft man ought to makis 
"hhrifelflfheimafter of ifhe commpawealthy^th^ 
iieiway 'govern it wifely, 
• jHeydnder. ^I wasloo pofitively periiiaded of 
*thi§/as well w^ou J /Minos, 'RHa:dafaianlhus> 
and 3S^cus,%avc fevefdy reprimiritted mcfgr 
it, and cenfured *my ^conquefts; yer in the 
midft of my follies^ Inever ^bad a:thoqght of 
'ricflatiDg jdlEce, vvKichy-you have.iuffercd for 
dping. ^ 

' G%^. The- Romans, 'by 'killing me, have 
Idft *very much : Ifiad -formed . fqnle .projefts 
for the making them fcappy. 

jiiexander. The ^bdl ^projea wotild have 
•en to follow the exa>ttpie bP Sylf a^: who hav- 
Ig been the-tyrantofiiis^ country, made her 

free 
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free again ; you would have finiftcd ybur dzyi 
peace&bly as he did : but I fee you do not be- 
lieve me, FU go and expedt you at the judg- 
ment-feet, where you muft be tried by the 
three judges. 

DIALOGUE XLI. 

PoMPEY and Cmsajl. 

Nothing is more fatal to a free fiate^ than the 
corruption of their women y fmd the prodigality 
oftbofi who aim at tyrannic power* 

Pompey. T Ruin myfclf by my 'expences, in 
JL order to pleafe the Romans, and I 
can fcarce compafs it. At five and twenty 
years of age I had triumphed. I overcame 
Sertorius and Mithridates. I am always ma- 
king large prefents. I give the people pub- 
lic ihews, and by my benefactions have acqui- 
red an innumerable company of cheats^ and 
yet can I not appeafe the envious. Cato refufes 
my alliance, and a thoufand others thwart my 
deiigns. What do you think of this matter^ 
my good father-in-law ? 

Cajar. I think you take but bad meafuny 
for governing the commonwealth. 

Pompey. How do you mean ? can better be 
taken than by large donations to private men, 
to acquire their votes, and by gladiators, com- 
bats of wild beafts, and meafures of corn and 
wine, to gain the favour of the people ? la 
Ihort, to have many clients zealous for the 

. / flieivs 
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fhews which I give ? Could Marius, Cinna, 
Fimbria, Sylla, or the reft of them take better 
meafures ? 

Cafar. By this you'll never hit your aim ; 
Cataline underftood his bufinefs much better 
than any of thefe. 

Pompey, Cataline ! do you talk ferioully ? 

Cafar. Never more. Til aflure you. 

Pompey. And what is this mighty fecret, 
pray now, for appeafing envy, difpelling fuipi- 
cions, and charming the patricians and ple- 
beians ? 

Ccefar. Would you know ? do as I do, I ad- 
vife you nothing but what I pradlife my felf. 

Pompey. You would have me flatter the peo- 
ple by an appearance of juftice and liberty, 
pretend to be a zealous tribune, a very Gracchus. 

Cafar. This is fomething, but not all i there 
is a more fure way left. 

Pompey. Is it magic, invocations of .the ge- 
nii, or knowledge of the ftars ? i 

C£far. Old women's tales, all thefe you n^me, 

Pompey. You have then fome commerce with 
the Gods, as Numa, Scipio, and others had. 

Cafar. All thefe are worn-out artifices. 

Pompey. Pray now tcU me, and keep me np 
longer in doubt. 

Cafar. Thefe arc the two fundamental 
points of my do<Strine ; debauch all the women 
you can, to be let into the grcateft fecrets of 
ihcir families ; and fecondly, fpcnd profufely, 
and run in every body's debt : then it is every 
creditor's iotercft to have you make your for- 

N tune» 
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tune, that you may be able to pay them. They 
give you their own votes, and leave nothing 
untry'd, to get thofe of their friends. The more 
creditors you have, the ftrongcr your party. To 
mak? myfelf mafter of Rome, I get in every 
body's debt. The nearer I am to ruin, the 
more pov/erful I grow. Let us but fpend pro- 
fufely, and riches like a torrent will break in 
in upon us. 

DIALOGUE XLIL 

Cicero and Augustus. 

IVhen weferve an wi grateful man^ we w&rk our 

own ruin. 

AuguJius.^JkY ^ you, great orator, I am 
^ heartily glad to fee you again ; 
I have not forgotten the many obligabtions you 
laid upon me. 

' Cicero. O ! you can remember them here, 
but could not in the other world ! 

Auguftus. Aftenyour death, I found one of 
my grand-children reading yoiir works ; he 
Svas forprifed, and feared that I would chide 
him: but far from it, I took up your book> 
and^faid, he was a great man, and a lover of 
his country ; you fee I could ipeak well of you 
even in roy life-time. 

» Cicero. A fine reward truly, for my trou* 
ble of educating you^^ when you were yoiinjQc^ 
you made ufe of my counfels, my friends, and 
my intereft. ' . 
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Auguflusi You gave them me, not fo much 
for my fake, as to bajance the authority of An- 
thony, whofe tyranny you feared. 

Cicero. True, I was not fo much afraid of 
a child, as of that powerful and violent rfi&n 5 
"but I was deceived, you were the more dan- 
gerous of the two: however, I made your for- 
tune ; what did I not fay to the fenate, in your 
behalf, whilftyou were at the fiege of Modena, 
where the two vidorious confuls Hirtius and 
Panfa periflied ? by their viftories you had the 
command of the army given you. Qy my Phi- 
lippitfks, I prejudiced the commonwealth a- 
gainft Anthony. Infte^d of fighting for thofe 
who had fupplied you with arms, ypu bafely 
made a league with Anthony, and that worft 
of men, Lepidus, to enflavc R'opie. ^ When 
the horrid triumvirate was formed, each one 
ftickled a while for his friend ; but ^^ery man 
made himfelf crimiiial, that his companion 
might be fo too. Anthony was obliged to 
give up his own uncle L. Caefar to ,you, thajt 
he might obtain my life, which you bafely 
yielded to. 

Augufius* I could not deny that man any 
thing, whofe affiftajace I flood in need of, to 
makemyielf mafter of the whole world; fuch 
a temptation makes the fault excufeable. 

Cicero. Such foul ingratitude can never be 
cxcufcd; had it not been for me, you never 
would have had any (hare in the public admi- 
niilratipn. I heartily regret the praifes I be- 

N a ftowed 
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ftowcd upon you ; you were a falfe friend, and 
became a cruel tyrant. 

AuguJiuSi. By this load of injuries, I fancy 
you are going to make Philippicks againft me, 
more vehement than thofe againft Anthony. 

Cicero. No, I left my eloquence on the other 
fide the Styx : but pofterity will know, that 
J made you what you are, and you facrificed 
me to gratify the paffion of Anthony : but 
what vexes me the more, is, that yoa have 
not only rendered yourfelf odious, but me con- 
temptible. They will fay that I have been 
bubbled by a young man, who made ufe of me 
as a tool lor attaining his own ambitious ends. 
Serve an ungrateful man, and you will reap 
nothing but (hame, grief, and confufion. 

DIALOGUE XLIIL 

Sertorius and Mercury, 

Fabks and illujtons will prevail more with the ere- 
dtdous vulgar^ than truth and virtue. 

Mercury. T Muft make hafte back to Olympus, 
* and I am forry for it. For I wane 
fadly to know how you ended your life at laft. 
Sertorius. I'll tell you in two words : nei- 
ther the old woman, nor the 'prentice, codld 
conquer me; but the traitor Perpenna flew 
me. Had it not been for him, I would have 
^ivcn my enemies work enoughs 

2 Mer-' 
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Meftury. Who do you call the old woman 
and the 'prentice ? 

Sertorius. Metellus and Pompey; the for- 
rticr was grown heavy, doubtful, and in fliort, 
worn out with age; by his flownefs he would 
lofe the moft critical opportunities. On the 
other hand, Pompey was without experience, 
at the head of fome barbarians, whom we had 
got together : I fported with both thefe cap- 
tains and their legions. 

Mercury. I don't wonder at that, they fay 
you was a niagician, and had a hind, that 
came to your camp, to give you notice of all. 
the enemy's defigns, and of all the advanta- 
ges you could take. 

Sertorius. Whilft I could make ufe of my 
hind, 1 never difcoverM the fecret; but now. 
I may venture to tell the whole truth on't 

Mercury. Well ; and pray now was there 
any inchantment in it ? 

Sertorius. None at all ; however, it was of, 
greater fervice to me than my money, my for- 
ces, or the defeated remains of Marius's party 
againft Sylla, whomi I pick'd up in the moun- 
tains of Spain and Lufitania : a feafonable il- 
lufion will have a great Tway over a credulous 
people. 

Mercury. But was not the illufion a very 
grofs one ? 

Sertorius. It was, but not {o grofs . aS the. 
people for whom it was prepared. 

Mercury. And did thefe barbarians believe 
all that you told of your hind .? 

N 3 JVr- 
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Sertorius. All, and as much more^ i^ I 
would have told it 'em. Had I by my ipics, 
or out-fcouts, difcover'd the enemy's march j 
*twas the hind that had whifper'd it to me. 
Had I been beaten, the hind told me that the 
Gods would foon raife my finking party. The 
hind ordered that the inhabitants of the coun- 
try fhould fend me in all their forces, left they 
fhould be deftroy'd by plague and famine. Had 
my hind been loft fome days, and privately 
found again, I would hide her, and make feme 
prefage foretel the return of my hind, then 
bring her into the camp, where, to be fure, 
flie brought fome news from you Olympians. 
In fhort the hind was the only one* who could 
repair our misfortunes. 

Mercury. That creature ferved you better 
than you did us, for fuch impoftures lefTen 
the <:redit of, and prejudice our myfteries ; to 
be free w^ith you, you were an impious wretch* 

Sertoftm. Not more impious than Numa 
with l)is nymph Fgeria ; than Lycurgus and 
Solon with their fecret commerce with the 
Gods; than Socrates with his familiar fpirit : 
and \x\ fhort, than Scipio with his myfterious 
way of going to the capitol, to confult Jupi- 
ter, who infpir'd his warlike cnterprizes againft 
Carthage. All thefe were impoftors as well 
as myfelf. 

Mercury. But they were fuch only for the 
fake of eftabli(hing good laws, or making 
their country viftorious. 

Sertorius. And I for the fake of defending 
3 myfelf 
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myfelf againft the tyrant Sylla, who had op- 
prefs'd Rome, and fent citizens^ difguis'd like 
flaves, to flay me. 

Mercury. And fo you reckon the whole com- 
monwealth as Sylla's party; for you were 
the only Roman who oppofed it : however, 
you deceived thefe poor barbarians with reli- 
gious myfteries. 

Sertorius. True, I did ; but when we have 
to do with fools, we mufl amufe 'em with 
follies, if we would gain our ends. Tell 
*em folid truths, they'll not believe you : Make 
ufe of fables, flatter 'em, amufe 'em, and the 
whole country, great and fmall will run af- 
ter you. 

DIALOGUE XLIV. 

Young PoMPEY, and Menas the Freeman, 

The cbaraSer of a man 'wbo Joes net love virtue 
for its own fake ; and tbo' be is not uicked 
enougb to make ufe ofvitims means^ is not good 
enougb to contemn Vw. 

Menas. O H A L L I ftrike a glorious blow ? 
^ Pompey. As how? fpeak quickly, 
what ails thee to look thas like a Sybil in her 
cave, when (he is infpir'd and foams ? 

Menas. 'Tis with joy. O happy opportu- 
nity ! was the bufincfs mine, it flbould already 
have been ended; but, in a word (hall I do 

its *y or no ? 
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PompeyJ Do what ? How can I anfwcr be- 
fore I know what you afk ? tell me your mean* ' 

Menas. Do you fee Anthony and Od:avius 
at that table in your fllip, who think of no- • 
thing but regaling themfelves ? ' 

Pdmpey. See 'em ! ay, doft think me blin^ } ' 

Menas. I hope you are not deaf neither i a 
fine ftroke might be ftruck there. 

Pompey. Ha ! wou'd you have me betray " 
*em ? violate the faith giveh my enemies ? the 
fon of the great Pompey, turn villain ? Me-* 
nas, thou doft not know me. 

Menas. You don't comprehend me; you 
need not do it ; my hand is fufBcient for the ' 
blow, do you be a great man ftill, and keep 
your word, Menas has promifed nothing. . \ 

Pompey. But you would have me, in whom 
they confided, fufFer you to do it, tho* ac- 
quainted with it. Ah ! Mer^as, Menas, why 
did you tell me of it? you ought to have 
done it without giving me any notice before- 
hand. 

Menas. Why you (hall know nothing of it 
now : 111 cut the cables of the anchors, and 
we'll put out to fea 3 . the two tyrants of 
Rome are in your power. Let not a foolifli* 
fcruple hinder you from revenging your fa- 
ther's ghoft upon the heirs of Caefar, and fet- ' 
ting Rome free. Pompey may ftill keep his 
word, be generous, and cover'd with glory ; 
Menas alone fliall commit the crime, and the * 
virtuous Pompey reap the benefit of it. 

Pompfy. 
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Pompey. But Pompey can't be acquainted 
with the crime, and permit it without being 
equally guilty: Wretch, why did you tell 
me of* it? O how I regret the lofs of what 
was in your power ! 

Menas. If you regret it, why will you not 
permit it ? and if you cannot permit it, why 
(hou'd you regret it ? If the thing in itfelf be 
good, dare boldly do it; if it be evil, why 
do you wifh it done, yet will not fuflfer me to 
do it? You contradidi yourfelf; a fhadow of 
virtue makes you apprehenfive, and me fenfi- 
ble of the truth of what I have often heard, 
that it muft be a great foul that dares com- 
mit great crimes. 

Pompey. True, Menas, I am neither good 
enough to rejeft a crime, nor wicked enough 
to dare commit it myfelf. I am placed be* 
tween virtue and vice. *Tis not true honour, 
but a fliameful fear, that keeps me from it : I 
cannot authorize a tray tor, or glory in the 
treafbn, tho' it (hould make me mafter of the 
whole univerfe. 

DIALOGUE LXV. 

Caligula, Nero. 

The danger of defpotic power in a mmarcb who. 

has but a weak bead-piece. 

Caligula, T Am glad to fee you j they wanted 

•■• to make me jealous of you here, 

by aflu|-ing me, that in the greatnefe of your 
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aftions you excelled mc, but I beli6vc nothirtg 
of the matter. 

Nero. A fine comparifbn indeed ! I fported 
^ith all mankind, and made them fee things 
they never had feen. I dcftroyed my wife, 
my mother, my governor, and my tutor, and 
fet my country in flames. Thefe are the ac- 
tions df an -heroic courage, that foars above 
human weaknefs ; the vulgar call this cruel- 
ty, I call it an entire contempt of all nature, 
and greatnefs of foul. 

Caligula. A pretty hedtoring blade ! but did 
you like me ftifle your dying father ? did you 
like me careffing your wife, fay. Pretty little 
head, that Til have cut off whenever I plcafe. 

Nen. This was nothing ; but what I ad-* 
vance is folid : hold, I had forgot one of the 
fineft adions of my life, my putting my bro- 
ther Britannicus to death. 

C^i^i^.This is fomething I confefs : doubt- 
}e& you did it in imitation of the great foun- 
der of Rome, who, for the public goodie fbed 
his own brother's blood -, but you were no* 
thing but a mufician. 

Nero. You had higher pretenfious, yoit 
wanted to be a God, and to facrifice all thofe 
who fhould doubt it. 

. Caligula. Why not ? could the lives of men 
be better employed than in being facrificed to 
my deity ? they were fo many vidtims flain on 
my altars. 

Nero. I never gave into any of thefe vifions, 
but I was the greatefl muiician, and the mod: 

perfeft 
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perfedl comedian of the empire; I was a good 
poet too. 

Caligula. At lead you believed lb, though 
others did not.; every body laughed at your 
verfes and your voice. 

iV^r^; They. did not laugh at them unpunifli- 
ed ; Lucan repented his having endeavoured 
to excel me. 

Caligula. A fine honour for a Roman empe-^ 
ror, to mount the ftage like a buffoon, to grow 
jealous of the poets, and make himfelf the 
public laughing-ftock ! 

Nero. 'T was my voyage into Greece that 
fired me thus for the ftage, and all other re* 
prefentations. 

Caligula. You fhould have ftaid in Greece 
then, to have earned your living like an ad:or, 
and left another to poffefs the empire of Rome, 
who would have maintained himfelf in it with* 
more majefty. 

Nero. Had I not my gilt houfe that was. 
larger than the largeft cities ? I knew how to, 
be fumptuous.and magnificent. 

Caligula. Had this houie been finifhed, the 
Romans muft have went and lived out o£ 
Rome. The houfe was made proportionable 
to the cololTus that reprefented you, and not 
to you who were no bigger than another man. 

Nero. But I endeavoured to appear great, 

Caligula. Rather gigantic and monftrous; 
but all thefe fine projed:s were deftroyed by 
Vindex. 

Nero. And yours by Chereas, as you were 
going to the theatre. 
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Caligula. To ipcak the truth, both our 
ends were unhappy, and we were cut ofF in 
the flower of youth. 

Nero. And few there were who would 
make verfes in praifes of us, and wifli us long 
lives. He who always fancies himfelf in dan- 
ger, lives in mifery. 

Caligula. You fpcak as if you would change 
your manner of living, could you return upon 
earth. 

Nero. No; I never could moderate myfelf. . 
You know as well as I do, how dangerous it. 
is for a weak head to have every thing in its 
power ; an unlimited authority n^akes us grow 
giddy, and a man, who, in a mean ftation, 
would have been prudent, runs mad when he 
fees himfelf mafter of the whole world. 

Caligula. 'T wou'd be a pretty piece of folly 
however, was it attended by no ill confe- 
quence ; but confpiracics, troubles, remorfes, 
and cares, come crouding in : befides, the 
comedy is fhort, and often concludes with a 
tragick cataftrophe. We mufl now give an 
account to thefe three fevere old men, who arc 
not to be trifled with, but will punifli thofe as 
the worft of villains, who fet up for Gods on 
earth. I feeDomitian, Commodus, Caracalla, 
and Heliogabalus, laden with chains, com*-' 
ing this way, whofe fate will prove as unhap- 
py as ours. 
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DIALOGUE XLVI. 

r 

Antonius Pius> Marcus Aurelius, 

We mufi love our country^ better than our, own 

family. 

Marcus. 1 Stand in need of your comfort, my 
-* dear father, I never thought that I 
(houldhavc felt fo lively a grief, having beeh 
educated in the Stoic opinions, and being de- 
fccnded to thefe peaceful man(ions« . . 

jlntonius. Ahs, toy fon, whence all this 
grief? thofe tears but ill become a Stoick; 
what is the matter ? 

Marcus. I juft now faw my fon Commodus> 
he has di(honoured my name, fo cherifhed and 
refpe^ed by the people; an infamous woman 
has had him facrificed by way of prevention, 
becaufe her name was in a^ lift of thofe whom 
he was to put to death. 

Antonius. I know that he has led an infa« 
.mous life j but wherefore did you negleS his 
education ? you yourfclf caus'd his misfor- 
tunes, and he has more reaibn to complain of 
your negligence than you of his diforder, 

Marcus. I was fo taken up with the affairs 
of the empire, and foreign wars, that I had 
fcarce time to think of my child, yet did I 
take fome care of him. Alas, had I been a 
private man, I fliould have inftruded him my- 

fclf 
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felf, and made him honeft; but I left him 
too much power, to leave him fraught with 
virtue and moderation, 

jinfoniui. If you w«fc fenfible that pewer 
would ruin him, you ought never to have 
made him emperor bpth for the fake of the 
empire, and of your fon, who in a meaner 
ftgte, might have done much better. 

Marcus. I never fcrefaw his corruption and 
degeneracy, 

Antonius. You ought to have forefeen it; 
but did not paternal fondnefs blind you ? In 
you I chofe a iftranger for my fucceffor, with- 
out the leaft regard to the intereft of my fa- 
mily. Had you done the fame thing, you 
would not have been thus grieved now; but 
your fon has diihonoured you, as much as you 
nonoured me. But confefs the truth, did you 
oever fee any thing unpromifing in that young 
man ? 

Marcus. I did fee fome faults in him, but 
hoped that he would mend, 

Antonius. And you refolved to make the ex- 
periment, tho* the empire fufFered by it. Had 
you fincerely loved your country better than 
your family, you would not have hazarded the 
public good for the fake of maintaining the 
grandeur of your family. 

Marcus. To deal ingenuoufly with you, my 
defign was always to prefer the empire to my ^ 
fon ; but the love I bore him, hindered me 
from watching him as narrowly as I (hould 

have 
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have done : I doubted and flattered myfelf, 
till my hopes prevailed over my fears* 

jinttmius. How unhappy it U^ that the heft 
of men ihould beimpeife^^, and that without 
defigning it, they fhould often do ^nfiofe mif* 
chief than can be repaired ? 

Marcus. He was well made, ikill'd in all 
bodily exercife, and furrounded by wife ^coun^' 
iellors, in whom i hud confided, and who 
were able to moderaite his youth : true> he 
was by nature inconftant, paffionate, and ad*- 
di£tcd to pleafure. - • 

Anitmius. Did you know no man in Roine 
more i^^rthy' 6f the empire of the world ? ' 

Marcus. I knew* fcveral, biit thought that 
I might prefer my fon, provided he was qua- 
lified for it. 

jin^nius. What then did you mean by that 
heroac language, wben writing to Fauftina, 
you faid,. that if Aridus Caffius was more wor- 
thy of the empire than you, and your family, 
you muft fuffer him to prevail, and let your 
family perifli ? Why did not you follow th#fe. 
maxims, when the choice of a facceflbr was 
in queftion ? Ought you not for the fake of 
your country to have preferred the worthiefti 

Marcus. . I confefs my fault -, but the wife 
you had given me with the empire, and whafe 
diforders, in complaifance to you, I fufFer'd, 
never permitted^e to follow the purity of my 
maxims. When you gave me this wife with 
the empire, you committed two faults, for 
you made me two prefents, of which the one 

hin- 
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hindered me from making a good ufe of the 
other. I am loth to excufe myfelf^ by blatn- 
Wg you, but you force me to it. . Were you 
not as blind towards your daughter as I to- 
wards my foix ? 

Antonius. Tho* I upbraid you with yours, 
I do not difown my fault ; but I gave you a 
wife without aothority, who had nothing but 
the name of emprefs : when ihe behaved her*- 
jfelf illy you might, and ought to have been 
divorced according to law ; at leaft you ought 
to have been above liftening to fuch a woman : 
befides, Ihe was dead when you left the em- 
pire to your fon ; you was fenfible of his vio- 
lence and inconftancy ; he thought of nothing 
but giving public fhews, {hooting arrows, 
piercing wild beafls, and making himielf as 
mage as they are, becoming a gladiator, go- 
ing without clothes, and covering himfelf with 
a lion's fkin, as Hercules did : in fhort, no- 
thing but plunging himfelf into the moft hor- 
xid vices, and indulging his fufpicions and 
jnonftrous cruelty. O my fori, go not about 
to excufe yourfelf; 'twas impoffible that fo 
fenfelefs, and fo wicked a man, fhould have 
deceived one of your underftanding, had not 
your fondnefs prevailed over your prudence 
and virtue. 


DIA- 
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DI ALOGUJS XLVII. 

Horace and Virgil. 
Tha cbaraSiers of tbefe two poets i 

HO Whippy and fcdatc we live upott 
the fiow'ry banks of this filvci? 
flream, fo near this odoriferous groVe ! 

Horace. Take care, or you'll make an eclogue 
prcfently, a work unfit for a (hade ; behold 
Homer, Hefiod, and Theocritus crown'd with 
laurel ? they hear their vcrfes fung, but com- 
pofe no more. 

Virgil. With joy I hear that yours are ftill the 
delight of learned men, though many ages are 
paft fince they were written : you was not 
miftaken when in your Odes you (aid you could 
never entirely die. 

Horace. Time indeed has not defaced mv 
worksj but I muft love you as tenderly as 1 
do, to be free from jealoufy, on your account i 
you are placed immediately after Homer. 

Virgil. Our mufes ought not to be jealous of 
one another, they arc fo very different in their 
kinds. Your great beauty is your variety, yout 
odes are fometimes foft and tender, often ra-* 
pid and fublime. Your fatyrs are plain, (hort, 
ingenuous, and full of fait* Wefind in them a 
true knowledge of mankind, a ferious philofo- 
phy, aplcafing. turn> which, as. they inftrud:, 

O and 
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and redrefs the morals of mankind, at the famtf 
time divert them. Your art of poetry fhews, 
that you had all the extent of acquired know- 
ledge, all the ftrength of genius neceflary for 
the greateft works, the epick poem, or the 
tragick drama. 

Horace. And can you talk thus, who in your 
eclogues have made ufc of the natural tender- 
nefs of Theocritus ? Your Georgicks arc full 
of the moft lively defcriptions. You enrich and 
beautify all nature j and in ftiort, the ordef, 
•ftrength, magnificence and fublimity of Ho-- 
mer, appear in every line of your -/Eneids. 
- VirgiL But I followed him ftep by ftep. 

Horace. You did not follow him in your fourth 
book, when you fing the loves of Dido ; this 
whole book is an original, nor can it be deni- 
ed, but that ifEneas's defcent into hell is far 
more beautiful than the evocation of fouls la 
. the Odyffey, 

VirgiL My laft books are incorred, I did not 
think of leaving them foimperfcd; you know 
I ordered that they fliould be burnt. 

Horace. What pity 'twould have been ! thi^ 

was an excefs of modefty. But we plainly fee, 

that the author of the Georgicks could have 

finiflied the iEneids as carefully. I don't look 

' upon this laft correction, fo much as upon the 

tow'ring genius, the .condud: of the whole 

.work, and the ftrength andboldnefs of the 

'ftrokes. To deal ingenuDUfly with you, if any 

thing hinders you froihi • equalling Homer, 'tis 

, your being more politoi and more! correft > but 

not 
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not fo plain and fublime as he is : for at orice 
he. lays Nature open before bur eyes. , . 

Virgil. I own that fometimes I have wanted a 
iiittle from Nature, to fuit myfelf to the tafte of 
a'magnificent, nice, and polite people. Ho- 
mer feems often to have forgot the reader, when 
he is defcribing Nature in her fimplicity 3 in 
this I yield to him. 

Horace. You are ftill the fame modeft VIrdI, 
who was fo backward in introdudrig i>irhfelf 
in the court of Auguftus. I haVe told you 
freely what I think of your Works j be as free 
with me, and (hew me the faults of mine. Do 
you think me incapable of acknowledgfcg 
ihem ? ^ 

Virgil. I'here are, I think, fome verfes in your 
odes that might be omitted, without prejudice 
to the fubjeft, and which are fomething foreigri 
to the purpofe : I am fcnfible that extafy be- 
comes an ode, but it is not to introduce fuper- 
fluous things. In fome fublime verfes you (hall 
alfo find words wahtirig, either to make the 
lines more harmonious, or to exprefs the fim- 
plicity of the paffidhsj; never was man more 
happy in his turns, or in his words to exprefs 
his meaning, with more brevity and polite* 
ncfs J the words whilft you ufe them, become 
new, but. all is not equally fmooth, there are' 
fome things I (hould fancy too forced. 

Horace. No wonder that you (hould criticize 
upon their harmony, feeing that your own 
verfs are fo foft and fmooth, that they force 
tears from' the eyes. 

. O 2 Virgil. 
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Virgil. The harmony of an ode fliould be verjr 
difFerent from t^e other, and more various than 
mine ; and this you (hewed, that you was fen- 
fible of. 

Horace. However, I have compofed but little 
trifling pieces. I have cenfured faults, and 
given rules for the avoiding them, but I never 
wrote any thing like your'heroic poem. 

Virgil. I think, dear Horace, that we have 
beien beftowing praifcs upon one another a little 
too long ; prithee let us have done. 
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MODERN D E A D. 
DIALOGUE h 

Leger and Ebroim. 

^ plain andfolitary life bas no charms fir an 

ambitious mind. 

Eiroim.^T^HE greateft comfort to me, in 
X my misfortunes^ to find you in 
this folitude. 

Leger. And I am forry to find you in it; for 
when 'tis againft our will, that we are obliged 
to feek a folitude, it will be of no profit to us. 

Ebroim. But why {hould*you defpair of my 
converfion ? your counfels and examples may 
mend me ; and feeing that you are fo chari- 
table, can you riot beftow fome of your leifure 
hours upon me ? 

Leger. I am fent hither that I may meddle 
with no bufinefs, and I find it work enough to 
correft myfelf, 

Ebroim. Have you, in entering this folitude, 
renounced all charitv ? 

Leger. By no means, I'll pray for you. 
. Ebroim. So, I fee you abandon me as a man 
unworthy of your inftrudtions, but you wrong 

O 3 me. 
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me. I own I came hither againft my will, 
but am now contefited to lead this folitary life. 
This- defart is the moft beautiful I ,ev?r (ajv : 
do you not admire thefe rivulets, falling from 
the mountains ; thefe craggy rocks, partly 
covered with liiofs ; thefe" trees, which appear 
as ancient as their baf^s, old earth itfelf ? Na- 
ture has fomething frightful and favage here, 
but at the fagae. time melancholy and pleafing. 
' Leger. The ambitious mind, which is ftill in 
lov6 with the vanities qf the tvorld, has but 
little relifh for thefe things : the foul muft be 
in an innocent and peaceful ftate, before ;t can 
be fenfible of thefe rural beauties. "' 

Ebmm. But I was 'weary of the world, and 
its toils, when I was fent hither. 

Leger. And yet you was fent hither by force. 
ilBroim-' I riiould not have had the courage 
to leave the world, but yet was out of conceit 
with it. 

Leger. As out of conceit as you were, you 
would return to it with joy, and want only to 
find the means of doing it ; I know you well, 
then prithee don't diflemhle, but deal ingenu- 

6ufly with me. • 

Ebroim. And fhould we, holy prelate, be again 
at the helm of affairs, we ftiould do aii infi- 
nite deal of good. We would ftand by one 
another to protedt the virtuous, and we mightl 
eafily bear down all that fhould oppofe' us. 
' Leger. You may truft you'ffelf, as far as you 
pleafe, upon the knowledge of your paft expe- 
rience, and flatter your paflions^ as for inc, 
; . who 
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who have been here longer than you, I have 
had more leifufe to ftudy myfelf, and to mif- 
truft both myfelf and the whole world ; that 
ungrateful world, which has once deceived me, 
but never fhall deceive me more. I have en- 
deavoured to do it good, and in return it has 
done me a great deal of mifchief. I have tried 
to affifl: a queen, whofe intentions were good, 
and (lie has been difgraced, and forced to re; 
tire. By endeavouring to imprifon me, they 
have fet me free 5 I am happy now, for I have 
nothing to do but to die peaceably in this defart; 

Ebroim. But remember that if we are recon- 
ciled one to another, we may again be abfolutq 
mafters. 

Leger. Of what? the feas and winds? no, I 
have been (hipwreckM once, and will never 
embark oior?. Do you go and feek your for- 
tune, torment yourfelf, be unhappy in thf? 
hfe, and be cut off in the flower of your 
youth; to be talk'd of, and to trouble this, 
world, be damn'd in the next : you deferve it/ 
fince you know not when you are well. 

Ebroim. But is it true, that ambition is quite . 
extinguiihed in your heart i^ 

Leger. Will you believe me, if I tell you fo. 

Ebroim. I really don't know whether I fliould,, 
for 

Leger. Well ; I will not tell you fo then, and. 
I fee 'tis in vain to fpeak to you 5 neither. the 
toils of profperity, nor the rigours of adverfe 
fortune, have been able to mend you : go, re-^ 
turn to court, be at the helm of affairs again, 
and make both the world and yourfelf unhappy. 

O 4 D i A- 
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DIALOGUE II. 

The prince of Wales, and Richard his fop^ 
The cbaraSier of a weak prince. 

Prince. A LAS! my dear fon, I am ferry to 
XJL fee you fo foon again j I was in 
hopes that your reign would be long and happy. 
What is it that has haftencd your death ? have 
you bpen guilty of the fame fault that I was, and 
ruined your health, by the fatigues you under- 
went in the war againft France ? 

Richard. No, father, no, I always enjoyed my 
health, other misfortunes brought me to my 
grave. 

Prince. Has fpmc traitor imbrued his hands 
in your blood T If fo, England that has not yet 
forgot me, will revenge your death. ' 

Richard. * Alas ! my father, all England has 
joined together to dishonour, degrade, and de-^ 
ftroy me. 

Prince. Heavens 1 who would have believed 
it? wjhom can you henceforth truft ? but did you 
do nothing to deferve their hatred ? confefs the 
truth to your father? 

Richard. My father ! they denied it, and faid 
I was the fon of a canon of Bourdeaux* 
' Prince. This is what no body can anfwer for j 
however, your mother's condudl could never 
infpire fuch a thought; but was it not yours 
^liat made them fay fo? 

Jticbard. They faid that I prayed like a canon ; 
3 .that 
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that I could not preferve my authority over the 
people, npr exercifc jufticc, nor. wage war. 

Prince. And is this true ? Oh ! my fon ! it 
had been far better for you to have led a monk's 
life at Weftminftcr, than to have been placed 
fo contemptibly on the throne ! 
> Richard. My intentions Vftvt good, I have 
given good examples, and have often ad:ed 
with a great deal of vigour : as for inftance, I 
had my uncle, the duke of Gloucefler, takent 
up and executed, for rallying the malecontents, 
with a dcfign to dethrone me, had I not pre- 
vented him. 

Prince. This was a bold ftroke, and pro- 
bably a neceffary one ; for I knew my brother 
to be crafty, diffembling, enterprifing, an ene- 
my to lawful power, and a fit man for rallying 
a dangerous cabal. But had not you, my fon, 
given them a handle againft you? was the 
blow well weighed before you gave it ? did not 
you droop after it ? 

Richard, The duke of Gloucefter accufed mc 
of being too zealous for the French, the fworn 
enemies of our nation. My marriage with the. 
daughter of Charles VI. of France, alienated 
the hearts of the Englifh from me. 

Prince. And did you make yourfelf fufped-* 
cd by your fubjeds, for an alliance with their 
inveterate enemies? what did they give you 
for this marriage ? did you join Poiftou and 
Touraine to Guienne, and thus unite our do-^ 
jninipns in France, a^ far as Normandy ? 

Rifbard, No, but I thought it was neccflary 

-•*•■•■ ■» to 
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to have a foreign ally, able to take my part 
againft the faftious Englifb. 

Prince. Unhappy wretch ! diftionour of the 
royal family ! you courted the affiftance of 
thofe enemies whofe intereft it was to Icffen 
your power j you endeavoured to eftablifli 
yourfelf on the throne, by taking meafurcs con- 
trary to the intereft of your nation. Not fatif-r 
fy'd with the love of your fubjeds, you wanted 
to be feared by them, by making alliances with 
their enemies to opprefs. them. Alas ! what 
are become of thofe happy days, when I put 
the king of France to flight in the plains of 
CrejSy, fatncd with the gore of 30000 French, 
and where I took another king of that nation, 
at the very gates of Poiftiers ? How are thofe 
times changed ! well might they take you for 
a canon's fon ; but who dethroned you at laft? 

Richard. The earl of D?rby. 

Prince. By what means ? did he gather an 
army together ? did he overthrow you in battle ? 

Richard.^ No, a quarrel with the general had 
forc'd him to fly into France, there the arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury went privately to him, 
and invited him to enter into a confpiracy ; he 
paflfed through Britany, arrived in London, 
whilft I was abfent, and found the people ready 
fo revolt : the greateft part of the rebels took 
up arms, their number amounted to 60000, I 
was forfaken by every body, and forced to fly 
to a caftle, where the earl came to me, and was 
impudent enough to enter it almoft alone ; I 
could cafily have killed him there. 

Prince. 
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Prince. Wretch, that thou art! why did'ft 
not do it t 

Richard. The people that were every where 
up in arms would have facrificed me. 

Prince. And had it not been much better to 
die like a valiant man ! 

Richard. Befides this, an ill omen difcourag- 
ed me. 

Prince. What was it ? 

Richard. My bitch, that never ufed to carcfs 
anybody, went immediately and fawn'd upon the 
earl J I wasfenfible of the meaning of this, and 
tvtn told the earl my thoughts of the matter. 

Prince. Prodigious folly ! and thus a bitch 
decided thy authority, life, and honour, and 
(?ven the fate of all England : but what did you 
do then ? 

•' Richard. I begg'd the earl to protect mefrom 
the fury of the inCenfed pfeople. 
. Prince. To compleat your infamy, nothing 
was wanting but your begging your Kfe of the 
iifurper : however, did he giVe it you ? 

Richard. Yes, at firft, and (hut me up in the 
Tower, where I might have liv'd peaceably 
enough, had not ^ my friends done me more 
mifchief than my enemies; they endeavoured 
to rally again, in order to deliver me out of 
prifon, ari'd to dethrone the ufurper,* who tho' 
he had always been unwilling to be guilty of 
my death, was nowforc'd to get rid of me. 

» Prince. Here is acompleat misfortune; 'my foa 
was weak and inconfiftant, his want of virtue 
inakes him contemptible, he enters into aii alii. 

^-^ •--.••' , ■ ^ -' ' ancc 
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ance with his enemies, and his fabjcd:s revolt | 
he cannot forefee the gathering ftorm, but as 
foon as he is attack'd is difcourag'd : he lofcs 
the opportunity of deftroying the ufurper, but, 
like a coward, begs his life, yet does not obtain 
jt. O heavens I how do you mock the glory 
of princes, and the profperity of ftates ! Is this 
the grandfon of Edward who overcame Philip, 
and ravaged his kingdoms ? Is this the fon of 
^im who took king John, and made France and 
Spain tremble I 


DIALOGUE III. 

Charles VII. and John Duke of Burgundy. 

Cruelty and treachery ^ far from leffening dangers^ 

increafe them. 

Burgundy. T^T O W, that our courfe is finished, 
1^ and we no longer have any in- 
tercft amongft the living, let us reafon a little 
calmly : wherefore was I affaflinJited by your 
orders ? muft a dauphin be guilty of fo henious 
a treachery to his own blood, to his coufin, 
who 

Charles. Who wou'd have turned every thrng 
topfy turvy, and had almoft ruined France. 
You wanted to govern me as you had govern'd 
the two dauphins, my brothers, before me. 

Burgundy. But to have me affafllnated, 'twas 
infamous. 

Charles. 
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Charles. To aflaffinate was the fafefl: way. 

Burgundy. And that in a place to which you 
had drawn me by the moft folemn promifes. I 
entered the barrier with Noailles, (methinks I 
ilill am there) when that traitor Tam'guy du 
Chajiel inhumanly murder'd us both. 

Charles. You may declaim as long as you pleafe, 
coufin, but I ftili ftand to my firft maxim ; 
when we have to do with a rpan as violent and 
as reftlefs as yourfelf, to affaffinate is the fafeft 
way. 

Burgundy. The fafeft! You don't think of 
what you fay. 

Charles. I do think of it, and fay again, 'tis 
the fafeft way. 

Burgundy. Yes, to fall into all thofe misfortunes 
into which you plunged yourfelf by my death. 
You did yourfelf more mifchief by having me 
murder'd than I could have done you had I 
lived. 

Charles. I can't tell that ; had you lived, I 
muft have perifh'd with France. 

Burgundy. Was it my intereft to ruin France? 
I wou'd have governed, not deftroy'd it ; and it 
had been much better for you to have fuffer'd 
fome things from my jealoufy and ambition. 
After all, I was one of your blood, pretty near- 
ly related to the crown, and therefore 'twas 
my intereft to maintain its grandeur. I never 
ihould have enter'd into a league againft France 
with the Englifh, its greateft enemies : but 
your treachery, and my death, forced my fon, 
as loyal as he was, to an abiblute necefiity of 

revenging 
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revenging riie, and joining himfelf to the Eng- 
li{h. The fruit of your treachery was an alli- 
ance between the houfe of Burgundy, the 
queen ypur mother, and the Englifti, to over- 
turn the French monarchy -, for cruelty and 
treachery, far from leflening dangers, will 
abundantly increafe them ; this your own ex- 
perience will teach you. My death delivered ' 
you from one enemy, but raifed you many 
more formidable, and France was reduced to 
a condition far mofe deplorable than beforcf. 
Your towns were plundered, your provinces 
fcurnt, and your fields ravaged ; nor could you 
be delivered from this load of woes into whicK 
my horridi murder had plung'd you, but by 
miracles: then come and tell me again, witn. 
fuch a pofitive air, that to aitaffinate is the 
lafeft way. 

Charles, t muft confefs that your argurrients 
confound me ; you are grown very fubtile and 
politick (ince your coming hither, but I muft 
have recoutfe to faft: if to alTaffinafe been't 
fafe, why had you my uncle, the duke of Or- 
leans, murder'd ? you was not fo great a phi- 
lofopher tlien, I fuppofe, -but thought as I do.. 

Burgundy. Indeed t did ; but ho\yever, by the 
fuccefs of that you may fee 'tis not fafe; had I let 
.the duke of Orleans live, you never woii'd have 
meditated my death: but he. who begins upon 
fuch things, ought to forefee where they will 
end ; from the very hour he undertakes any 
thing againft the life of another, his own is 
in danger. 

. * " * Charles. 
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Charles. Well, coufin, I fee wc are both ia the 
Wrong ; I was not indeed affaffinated in my 
turn, but involved myfelf in ftrange perplexi* 
tics by your deathi 

DIALOGUE IV. 

Lewis IX. and Cardinal Bessarion. 

Afcbolar is not fit to be at the helm of off airs ^ 
and yet much jitter than a great wit, who is an 
enemy tojufiice and honefiy. 

Lewis. f^pLxdXn?!, a good morning to you! 
V^ I'll receive you with more civility to- 
day^ than when you came in the Pope's nanje 
to fee me. The adjufting of ceremonials will 
caufe no breach between us now, the (hades 
are all here incognito without diftinftion. 

Bajfarion. I have not yet forgot the injuflice 
you did me, vvhen at the very beginning of my 
Ipeech, you took me by the beard. 

. Lewis. ThatGrecianbeardfurprifcdme; be- 
fides, I was willing to cut the. fpeech fhort, 
which otherwife would have been long and 
tedious. 

Bejjarion. Why fo ? it was a very fine one, lean 
aflTure you, and compofed upon the model of 
Ifocrates, LyciaSj Hyperides, and Pericles. 

. Lewis. Thdfe aregentlemen lam not acquaint- 
ed with ; but you had been and paid a vifit- to 
the duke of Burgundy, ray vaflal, before you 

came 
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came to me : you had better have fpcnt Icfi 
time in reading the authors of other ages, andl 
more in ftudying the cuftoms of tlie prefent ; 
you behaved yourfclf Hke a pedant^ who knows 
nothing at all of the world. 

Beffarion. And yet I had fully ft udied the laws 
of Draco, Solon, and Lycurgus, with thofe of 
Plato's republick: all the remains of the an- 
tiept orators who have governed any people j 
and in ihort, the heft commentators and fchool- 
men, who have treated of the polity of a re* 
public. 

Lewis. I never read any of thcfc, but I know 
that a cardinal, fent by the pope, to reftore the 
duke of Burgundy to miy favour, ought not to 
have vifited him, before he came to fee me. 

BeJJarion. I thought I might have followed the 
Hyfteron Proteroh of the Greeks j and I knew 
that philofophy taught us, that tbejirfi thing in 
intention^ ii the lajl in execution. 

Lewis. Let us leave your philofophy, and 
come to fadl. 

Bejfarion. I fee in you all the barbarity of the 
Romans, in whofe minds, Greece, after the taking 
of Conftantinople, in vain endeavoured to im« 
plant learning, and foot out ignorance. 

Lewis. Wifdom confifts in good fenfe, not in 
Greek j reafon is to be met with in all lan- 
guages ; you ought to have obferv'd more or- 
der, and placed the lord before the vaffal : your 
Grecians were fools, if they did not know 
what the greateft clowns know. But I can't 
forbear laughing when I rcfieil unon your way 

of 
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bi negotiating bufincfs. When I did not ap- 
prove of any of your maxims, you Went to 
prove them by paflages of Sophocles, Lyco- 
phron, and Pindar. I never ihould have re- 
. membered their names, had not they been 
quoted by you many and many a time. Did 
a difpute arife about any place, you came ia 
with 4 verie. of Menander or Callimachus. t 
was for con^nuing my alliance with the Swif-* 
fers and the duke of Lorrain, and you would 
prove from Plato and Gorgias, that it was not 
my interefl fo to do. I wanted to know whe^ 
ther t|^e king of England would be for or 
againd me, and you came up with the ex- 
ample of Epaminondas : you quite eafed me 
of the grief I was under for not having ftudied. 
1 often faid withfn myfelf, bappy thofe who are 
ignorant of what others fay, and know what 
to fay themfelves. 

Bejfarion. The badnefs of your tafte fur* 
prifes me. I thought yott bad ftudied much ) 
I was told that your father had given you 9t 
pretty good preceptor, and that afterwards^ 
at the duke of Burgundy's court in Flanders, 
you took a great deal of delight in difputing 
with philofophers every day. 

Lewis. I was very young when I left both the 
king my father, and my preceptor; I went to 
i the court of Burgundy, where trouble and dif- 

. . quiet put me under a neceflity of attending a 
i few learned men ; but I was foon weary of 

them; they were pedantic and crazy like your- 
rfclf; they had no notion of bufinefs, were 

P ignorant 
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ignorant of the different charaifters of men, 
could not diffemble, hold their tongues, infinu-^ 
ate themfelves, nor enter into the paffions of 
others ; could make no (hift in time of danger, 
nor forefee other men's defignsj they were 
vain and indifcreet arguers, made up of words, 
and unperfuaiivefubtleties, incapable of learning 
how to live, and to conftrain themfelves : fuch 
animals are not to be borne with. 

Bajfarion. I own that fcholars are not over 
fit for adlion, bccaufe they love the repofe of 
the mufes j nor can they diffemble and con- 
ftrain themfelves, becaufe they are above the 
grofs pafiions of mankind, and the flatteries 
which tyrants require. 

Lewis. Go you pedant i briftling with your 
Greek, you forget the refpedt you owe me. 

Beffhrton. The fage, according to the Stoicks, 
is more a king than ever you was with all your 
dignity and power ; you never, like the wife 
man, had the command of your paffions. Be- 
fides this, you are nothing now but the fhadow 
of a king, and as a fhadow I am as good as yourfelf. 

Lewis. Do you fee the impudence of this 
old pedant: 

Bejfarion. I would rather be a pedant, than 
a knave, and the tyrant of mankind ; I never 
put my brother to death, or detained my fon 
in prifon ; I never acquired any enemies by 
making ufe of poifon and daggers, nor was my 
old age hideous, like that of the tyrants whom 
Greece fo much detefled : but we mufl excufe 
you. Tho' very fubtle and lively, you hstd 

fomething 
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fbmething of a CFftzed icftagination ; nor did 
you wholly degenerate from i father who 
flarved himfelf, and from a grandfather who 
was locked up for many years ; you^ fon too ia 
a little crack-brained, and it will be happy for 
France, if, ^fter his death, the crown devolves 
to another branch. 

Lewis. I muft own that my head -piece was 
none of the beft ; I had weak and melancholy 
vifions, with violent paffions, but at the fame 
time I had courage, penetration, knew how to 
(hift at any time, and was endowed with 
talents, that enabled me to infinuate myfelf* 
in the minds of men, and to encreafe my au- 
thority. I knew how to overlook an ufelefs 
pedant, and todifcover any ufeful quality in the 
mcaneft of my fubjefts : even when I languifli'd 
in my laft ficknefs, I preferred prefcnce of 
mind enough to endeavour at a peace with 
Maximilian ; and whilft he deferr'd conclud- 
ing it, in expedtation of my death, by myemif- 
faries I made thofe of Ghent rife up againft 
him, and forced him to make a peace with me^ 
by which he gave my fon his daughter Mar- 
garet in marriage, with three provinces for her 
dowry. This was a mafter-piece in politicks^ 
juft before my death, at a time when I was 
thought mad. Go, you old pedant, go feek 
your Grecians, who never had fo much policy 
in them ; who can only read and write, but 
can neither atft like, nor are fit to live with 
other men. 

Befancn, And yet I love a fcholar who is fit 
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for no kind of bufioeft^ and knows nothing 
but what he has read, far better than a dif- 
quiet, fubtle, and enterprizing mind, who is an 
enemy to juftice and humanity, and confounds 
all mankind. ^ 

DIALOGUE V. 

Lewis XI. the Cardinal Je la Balus. 

ji wicked prince teaches bisfidyeSis to befaitblefs 

and treacherous. 

Lewis. T TOW dare you, you wretch, appear 
JLjL before me, after having been fuch 
a traitor ? 

Cardinal. Where wou'd you have me go and 
hide myfelf ? or am I not fufficiently hid in 
this throng of ghofts ? we are all equal here. 

Lewis. This language becomes thee well, 
who wert a miller's fon. 

CardinaL To yon a mean extraction was me* 
ritorious; your companion the provoft Triftan, 
your phyfician CdElier, and your barber Oliver, 
were your favourites and firfl: miniflers; and 
before my time, Janfredy had obtained the 
purple by your imereft : my family was as 
good as any of theirs, I think. 

Lewis. But none of them were fuch horrid 
traitors as you. 

CardinaL I can't tell that, for had they been 

honeft. 
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honeft) you never would have ufed tfaem well^ 
or employed thetn. 

Lewis. And wherefcM-e do you believe that 
I did not make choice of them for thdr merit ? 

Cardinal. Becaufe you alwayis hated and fu(^ 
pedted merit, virtue frightned you, as you could 
not ufe it \ and you employed bafe and grovel- 
ing fouls who would enter into your intrigues, 
your knaveries, and your cruelties. An honeft 
man, who abhorred deceit and evil, had not 
been fit for you, who thought of nothing but 
deceiving and hurting, that you might gratify 
your boundlefs ambitbn. We are now in 
the land of truth, and to fpeak freely, I have 
been diihoneft, but that was the very reafon 
why you preferred me to other men. Did not 
I fcrve you very deiteroufly in mocking the 
nobles and the people ? Did you ever meet a 
more fupple knave, and one fitter to a<a every 
part ? 

Lewis-. That's true, but tho* you deceived 
others in obedience to me, you ought not to 
have deceived me alfo; the pope and you 
were agreed together upon perfuading me t6 
aboli{h the Pragmatic fandion^ contrary to the 
true intereft of France. 

CardinaL Piflh, yon never cared a-pin for 
Prance, nor its true intereft, but minded your 
own only ; you wanted to make a penny of 
the pope, and to fell him your canons. 1 only 
ferved you in your own way. 

Lewis. But 'twas you filled my head with 
thefe vifionary prqedls, contrary to the mtercft 

P3 of 
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of my crown, to which my own true grandeur 
was join'd. 

Cardimd: Not at all ; I would have had you 
fold the dirty fcrowl dear enough to the court 
pf Rome : but fuppo^ I ha4 decciyed you, 
what could you fay to it ? 

Lewis. Say, impudence ! wore we ampngfl 
the living, 1 would put you in your cage 
$gain. 

CardinaU I had .been there long eoough ; 
but if you grow a^gry, I'll hold my tongue : 
however, know that I do not dread the fury 
of thq (hado w of a king 5 or do you ftil| fancy 
yourf^lf at PkJis-leZ'Tota's, with your ruf- 
fians ? 

Lews. . *Ti8 well for you that I am not 
there 3 however, the fufc^e£t is new, and I am 
willing to hear it out : prove now, by folid 
arguments,^ that you ought, to have betrayed 
your mafter. 

Cardinal. The paradox furprifes you, but YH 
prove it. M.uft not a miller's fon, wha never 
bad any education but in a court, follQliir tjtiote 
.maxims which are there, by the common 
cofifent, allowed to be the b«ft and wifeft ? 

Lewis. There's fom^ (hew of reafon in whi^t 
you fay. 

Cardinal. But, without growing angry, an- 
fwer me diredilyj yes qr no* 

laewis. I cannot deny a thing that in itfelf 

feems fo juft, nor oWn it, left the conclufior)s 

.drawn from it (hould confound me. 

X Cardinal. 
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, Cardinal. I fee that I muft take your filence 
Ibrconfent, and fol proceed; the fundamen- 
tal maxim of all your counfels, was to do 
everything for your own ends; you had no 
regard for the princes of the blood, nor for 
the queen, who was detained a captive at a 
diftance from court ; nor for the dauphin, who 
was educated in ignorance and in a prifon ; nor 
for the kingdom itfelf, which you ruined by 
your cruel politics, and to whofe interejfts you 
always preferred a tyrannical power ; nor did 
you value your favourites, or moft faithful 
minifters, whom you emploped in deceiving 
bthers. You never loved any of them, nor 
trufted them but in time of need ; you endea- 
voured to deceive them, as well as the reft of 
die world, and would facrifice them upon the 
dighteft fufpicion 5 there was not a moment's 
fafety with you ; you trifled with the lives of 
men, and loved no body, though you would 
have had every body love you. Treachery 
was your intereft, and how could you es;pe(a: 
to meet with true friendship, or difinterefted ho- 
nefty ? Where could you- have learnt thofe 
virtues ? Did ydu deferve or hope to meet with 
tliem ? Durft any body pradife them in your 
court? Could any body have lived there a 
week together with an open and fincere heart ? 
Was not one obliged to be a villain to obtain 
your favour ? Whoever had a mind to pre- 
serve honour or confcienCe, muft have got far 
out of your reach, on t'other fide the fun ; 

for when a man is a villain' to one, he is fo to 
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the whole world. Would you have a foul, 
whom you have corrupted and taught to > be 
treacherous to the whole world, be faithful 
and honcft to you alon© ? Could you be foolish 
enough to expert any fucb thing, or think 
they would not behave themfelves towards 
you as you towards them? Nay, had they 
been honeft and fincere to other men, you 
would have taught them to have become vil- 
lains to you. Who then could have learnt any 
principle with you, but that of knavery ? 
You would have defpifed a man that had any 
intereft at heart but his own ; I did not care to 
incur your fcorn, and rather chofe to deceive 
you, than to be accounted a fool by you. 

JLewis. I own that your argument confounds 
me 5 but wherefore did you enter into a 
leaguie with the duke of Guiennei my brother, 
and my worft of enemies, the duke of Bijr-!- 
gundy ? 

Cardinal. Becaufe they were your moft dan^ 
gerous enemies, and therefore I formed an 2lU 
liance with them, that I might be protefted, in 
cafe you (hould attempt my death : I knew that 
you would believe that I betrayed ypu, wher 
ther or no you had any grounds for your be- 
lief 5 I therefore rather chpfe to betray you for 
my own fafety, than to perifti upon the fufpi-» 
cion of it, without doing it. In (hort, I fol- 
lowed your maxims, made myfelf valued by 
both parties, and got a reward for my fervices 
in a time of need, which you never woul4 
have willingly given rpe, when you did not 

want 
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want me. This is what an ungrateful, mif- 
trufting, treacherous prince, who loves no body 
but himfelf, muft exped from his minifters. 

Lewis. And the traitor that fells his king 
muft meet with your fate ; the dignity of car- 
dinal protefts him from death, but he is fliut 
up in a prifon for eleven years, and ftripped of 
all his ill-gotten wealth. 

CardinaL My only fault was not deceiving 
you with caution enough, by fuffcring my let- 
ters to be intercepted. Had I the fame oppor- 
tunity again, I would again deceive 3nou as you 
defervcd, but fo fubtilly, that yoq never fhould 
dif<:over me. 



DIALOGUE VI. 

* 

L^wis XL and Philip de Comines. 

T!be crimes an4weaknefs of a king can never bti 

conceakd. 

Lewis. I ^ H E Y fay that you have Written 
J[ the hiftory of my life. 

Philip. Yes, Sir, and fpoke of you as a loyal 
feryant (hould 4o. 

L^is. But they tell me that you have men- 
tioned feveral things which might have as well 
been omitted. 

Philip. Prpbably I have, but take it in ge- 
neral;, the pifliire I drew of you wa$ very much 

ta 
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to your advantage : would you, inftead of an 
hiftorian, have made me an eternal flatterer ? 

Lems^. YoM (hould have fpokcn of me, as a 
{ixbjeft loaded with the favours of his mafter. 

Philip. And fo have been believed by no 
body : gratitude is what we do not look for in 
an hiflorian, far from it, it would make us 
fufped; him. 

. Lewis. Why, arc there people, who have 
fuch an itching to writing ? we ihould not dif- 
turb the dead, or endeavour to blacken their 
memories. 

Philip. Yours was ftrangely blackened, and 
I endeavoured to foften the impreflions already 
made on the minds of men ^ I mentioned all 
youf good qualities, and endeavoured to clsar 
you of the odious crimes you were accufed of: 
what mow could I do ? 

Lewis. Or hold your tongue, or clear me in 
every thing ; they fay you reprefented atf my 
grimaces, all my diftortioQS of body, when I 
was talking alone j all my intrigues with mean 
people *y you have cxpofedmy familiarity with 
my provoft, my phyfician,.my barber, and my 
taylor : they lay too that you have not forgotten 
i^iy fuperftjjiqn^ even in my laft days, my ^a- 
gemefs in gathering relics together i my being 
rq)3bed fr^n?, head to foot with holy oil, and 
[ping, a pilg^riciiaging, to which I always attri- 
buted my cures. You have taken notice of our 
Ia;ly of lead^ , wjjich I was. always wont to kifs, 
Vrh?D, Iha^ forpied £bme bad defign ; and the 
9rp{s of Sti Lb, by which I never durft fwear. 

without 
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without keeping my oath, for fear of dying 
within the year s all this is very ricliculous fluff. 

Philip But is not all this tpue ? 

Lewis, What if it bc> you need not have 
mentioned it. 

Philip. You might theft bavcJeft it undone. 

Lewis. But. as itwa^don^ you might have 
hid it. 

Philip. When once done, it could not be 
hid from pofterity; 

Lewis. What, cannot fbme ^rtain things 
be concealed ? 

Philip. And do you think that the aftionp 
of a powerful king can be concealed after 
death, as his intrigues are during his life -timer? 
My lilence would not have excuied ycny but 
would have diihonovred pp i be fatisfied with 
this, I could have faid much worfe of you, and 
been believed, yet refufcd to do it. 

Lewis. And ought not biflor j to reipe£i: (be 
memory of kings ? 

Philip. Kings ought to reipeiS hiftocy^ afid 
pofterity, whofe cenfure they never can cfcape. 
Thofe who would not be fpoke ill oifhave but 
one remedy left, to behave themfelves well. 
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Lewis XI. Charlics duke of Burgundy. 

Wiched men^ who have no notion of virtue j are 
tnijirujiful of^ and deceive others^ till they are 
deceived tbemfehes. 

Lewis. T A M forry, coufin, for the mif- 
X fortunes which happened to you. 

Charles. You were the occafion of them, by 
deceiving me. 

Lewis. It was your pride and paflions that 
deceived youj have you forgotten the notice I 
gave you of a man's offering me to flay you ? 

Charles. I could not believe it, for I fan- 
cied, that had the thing been true, you would 
not have been honefl enough to have given me 
notice of it, but took it for an invention of 
yours to make me fufpe6t all thofewho were 
about me 5 this treachery was fuitable to your 
character, nor did I wrong you much by be- 
lieving you guilty of it : who would not have 
been deceived in you, when you fhewed your- 
felf good and iincere ? 

Lewis. I confefs that k-was not very fafe to 
truft to my finccrity, and yet it had been better 
for you to confide in mi^ than in that traitor 
Campobache, who fold you for fix thoufand 
crowns. 

Charles. Since policy is out of feafon in Plu- 
to's doininions, I will fpeak freely to you i we 

were 
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were both wrong in our ma^dms, and neither 
of us had any notion of virtue : in this ftate we 
«ften fufpefted and perfecuted juft and honeft 
men^ and then we were under a . neceflity of 
delivering ourfelves up to the firft comer ; and 
this firft comer is generally a villain, who by 
his flattery infinuates himfelf. However, in the 
main my temper was much better than yours 1 
true, I was hafty and fomething fierce, but I 
was not like you, cruel and deceitful. Do you 
remember the conference in which you ac« 
knowledged that I had all the gentleman in 
me, in which 1 made you of the fame opinloa 
I had before made the bllhop of Narbonne ? 

Lewis. Flattery all ; fpoken with a defiga 
to amufe you and to take you off from the 
other chiefs of this league, for the commoa 
good I I was fenfible that whilft I praifed yout 
1 might bubble you; 



DIALOGUE VIII. 

Lbwis XL Lewis XIL 

Generofity and hne/iy are fur er maxitnt in fnUty^ 

than qruelty and cunning. 

Lewis J^Z T F I am not miftaken, that 1% one 

X of my fuccelTors ; though (hades 

lofe all their majefty, yet I fancy this to havQ 

been a king of France, he talks French, and 

the other flxades pay him a great deal of re- 

Z fpcd: 
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fpcd; : will you be fo kind as to tell vm who 
you are ? 

Lewis XII. The duke of Orleans, after- 
wards king, under the mme of Lewis XIL 

LewkXL How did you govern nay kingdona? 

Lewis XIL By ways far different from yours ? 
you were feared, I beloved ? you burdened, I 
eafed the French, and preferred their, repofe 
to the glory of conquering my enemies. 

Lewis XL You were ignorant, I fee, of the 
art of reigning ; I left my fuccefibrs a bound-^ 
lefs authority, I broke the leagues of princes 
and noblemen, I raifed immenfe fums of mo- 
ney, and difcovered the fecrets of others, yet 
always concealed my own. Subtlety, baugh- 
tinefs, and feverity, are the true maxims for 
governing ; I am very much afraid that by your 
foftnefs, you have ruined my whole work. 

Lewis XIL The fuccefs'of my maxims have 
fliewn that yours were falfe and deftrudtive. I 
was beloved, and lived peaceably, without ever 
forfeiting my word, without imbruing my 
hands in blood, and without ruining my peo- 
ple : your memory is odious, mine refpeded ; 
during my life-time they were loyal to me, and 
after my death they deplored my lofs, and 
feared that they never {hould meet fo good a 
king J when generofity and honefty have fuch 
good fuccefs, we ought to contemn cruelty and 
cunning. 

Lewis XL A fine way of reafoning this, 
which doubtlefs you learnt in that tedious pri- 

foi>. 
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fon, where, they tell me, you languifhed be- 
fore your afcending the throne. 

Lewis XIL This imprifonment was not fo 
(hameful as yours of Peronne. Of what fer- 
vice are fubtlety and deceit, if we are taken by 
our enemies at laft ? When we are honeft and 
fincere, we are not expofed to fuch dangers* 

Lewis XL But my cunning delivered me out 
of the hands of the duke of Burgundy. 

Lewis XIL You delivered yourfelf by cor- 
rupting his fervants with your money, and by 
fhamefuUy following him to the deftrUdlion of 
your allies, the people of Liege, whofe ruin 
you were obliged to go and fee. 

^ Lewis XL Have you extended the limits rff 
the kingdom as I did ? Have you re- united the 
dutchy of Burgundy, the county of Provence, 
and even Guicnne itfelf to the crown. 

Lewis XIL I underftand you^ you kne\y 
how to get rid of a brother that you might in- 
herit what he had : you took advantage of the 
duke of Burgundy's misfortune, and bribed the 
counfellor of the count of Provence, that you 
might fucceed him. For my part, I am fatif- 
fied with having got Britany, and that by a 
marriage with the lawful heirefs of that houfe, 
with whom I was in love, and whom, after 
the death of your fon, I ifpoufed. Nor was 
I fo deiirous of acquiring new futjeds, as I 
was of making thofe whom I already had, loyal 
and happy ; and by the wars of Naples and 
Milan, I have been made fenfible how preju- 
dicial didant conquefls are to a (late. 

Lewis, 
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Lewis XL I fee you had neither genius nof 
ambition. 

Lewis XIL I had none of that falfe and de- 
ceitful genius which had cried you down fo 
much, and was void of that ambition which 
makes it honourable to defpife juftice and 
fincerity. 

Lewis XL You talk too much. 

Lewis XIL It was you who often talked 
too miich. Have yoa forgotten the Boui^ 
deaux merchant fettled in England, or king 
Edward, whom you invited to Paris ? Fare- 
wel. 

D I A L O G U E IX. 

The conilable of Bourbon, and Bayard* 

*Tis not lawful for us to take up arms againjl our 

mm country. 

Conjlable. T S not that Bayard whom I fee 
-* ftretch'd on thegrafs, beneath that 
oak? Yishehimfclf, wounded thro' the body; 
alas ! I pity him ! Vandenefle and he both pe- 
rifli by our arms to-day ; two men, whofe 
courage was the ornament ot the French : 
my heart is griev'd for my country, let me 
draw near him ; alas poor Bayard! with grief 

1 fee thee in this condition. 

Bayard. And with grief I fee you. 

Conjlable. 
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Confiable. I know thou art forry, that the 
chance of war has made thee fall into my 
hands ; but far from ufing you like a prifoner, 
ril ufe you like a friend, and take as much 
care^of your recovery as I would of my bro- 
ther's ; why then do you grieve to fee me ? 

Bayard. 1 am forry to be beholden to the 
greateft enemy of France for any thing ; for 
do not imagine that either my wound, or cap- 
tivity grieve me ; I fhall not long be a captive, 
death will inftantly fet me free, 

Confiable. Dear Bayard ! I hope there's no 
fuch danger, but that our cares of thee may 
meet with their defired fuccefs. 

Bayard. I defire it not, but am con ten ted, to 
die. 

Con/iable. Arid can you not be comforted at 
your ill fortune ? confider her inconftancy ; 
to-day is ours, to-morrow may be yours. 
Your glory is already fully eftabliflied, the 
Imperialifts never will forget the vigorous de- 
fence of Meziers againft them. 

Bayard. And I never can forget that you 
are the greateft conftable, a prince of the moft 
noble blood in the world, who is now endea- 
vouring with his own hands to deflroy his 
Country, and to ruin the kingdom of his an- 
ceftors. 

Conftable. Do you condemn me, Bayard, 
whilft I praife you ? infult me, whilft I pity ? 

Bayard. 1 return your pity, and think you 
need it moft. I die without fullying my ho- 
nour, efteem'd by the enemies, regretted by 

Q_ the 
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the friends of France. My life is facrific'd to 
my duty, my country, and my king ; I think 
my condition more worthy of envy than of pity» 

Conftable. And I have conquer'd an enemy 
that has injur'd me, drove nim out of the 
Milanefe, and made all France fenfible of h«r 
fault in loiing me ; and am I to be pitied ? 

Bayard. Every man is, who adks againft his 
duty; 'tis far more glorious to die for our 
country, th\an to triumph over it : how hor- 
rid is the glory of him, who deftroys his own 
country? 

Conjiabk. But after the ferviccs I had done 
my country, it prov'd ungrateful ; the dutchefs 
of Orleans, through a rage of lovcj^ had me 
ill us'd by the king, who was weak enough to 
deal moft unjuftly by me. I was not only 
ftript of what I had, but depriv'd of xoy moft 
faithful fervant, and to fave my life, forced to 
fly away almoft alone j what would ypu have 
had me done ? 

Bayard, Have fuffer'd any thing, rather 
than have betray'd France, and the honour of 
your houfc. If the perfecution was too vio- 
lent, you might have fled, but it would have 
been far better to have remained poor, un- 
known, and ufelefs, than to have taken up 
arms againft us : your poverty and your exile 
wou'd have made your glory compleat. 

Confiable^ But don't you fee that rey^nge in- 
duced me more to this, than ambition; I 
wanted to make the king of France repent of 
the evil he had done me. 

Bayard. 


\ 
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Bayard; That you fhould have done by 
your unexampled patience, which is as much 
the virtue of a her6 as courage. 

ConJiSk. But did the king, who was fo 
unjuft, and fo blinded by his mother, defervc 
that I fliould have fuch regards for him. 

Bayard. If the king did not, France did, 
as well as the dignity of the crown, of whofe 
heirs you were one j you ought to have fjpared 
that countiy whofe kirtg you might jprobably 
have one day become. 

Conftable. Well, I confefs myfelf in the 
wrong; but you know how difficult it is to 
the mdft generous fouls to flifle their refent- 
ments. 

Bayard. I do fo ; but true courage confifts 
in ftifling them. If you fee your fault, make 
hafte to mend it j as for me, 1 die, and in my 
fufFerings think myfelf happier than you in 
your profperity : tho' the emperor (hould not 
deceive you, tho* he fhould give you his fifter 
to wife, and with you divide France, he could 
never wafh out the flain of your life. Sham?5 
and confufion f the conftable of Bourbon a 
rebel ! Hear what dying Bayard fays to you, 
who, as during his tife-time, at his death 
Ipeaks with truth and fincerity. 


Q^ D I A- 
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DIALOGUE X^. 

Lewis XIL and Francis I. 

A king had far better he the father of his court* 
try^ by governing bis kingdom peaceably y than 
be a great conqueror. 

Lewis. Tr\E AR coufin, tell me fome news 
•*-^ from France, I always loved my 
fubjedts as if they had been my own children, 
and I am under a great concern for them now j 
for when I left you the crown, I left yu 
young every manner of way. How have you 
governed my poor kingdom ? 

Francis. I have met with fome misfortunes ; 
but to deal freely with you, my xeign has 
made France- far more fplendid than yours. 

Lewis. Gods ! 'twas this fplendor I always 
feared ; from yoiir infancy I dreaded that you 
would exhauft the treafury, hazard every thing 
in war, bear nothing patiently, but deftroy 
all order in the ftate to be talked of. 

Francis. Old folks are always thus prejudi- 
ced againft their fucceflbrs ; but let me tell you, 
I maintained a horrid war againft Charles V. 
emperor of Germany and. king of Spain. In 
Italy I gained two fanaous victories, the one 
at Melignano, againft the Swiflers, the other 
' at Cerifoles, againft the Imperialifts : I have 
feen the emperor and the, king of England 
join theii forces together againft France, yet 
all their attempts prove fruitlefs. I cultivated 

the 
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the fciences, have deferved to be immortalized 
by all men of letters, reftored the Auguftan 
age, made my court magnificent, polite, learn- 
ed and gallant. Before my time, every thing 
was rough, poor, ignorant, and truly Gaul : 
in (hort, I have acquired the name of the fa- 
ther of learning. 

Lewis. All this is fine, nor will I now en- 
deavour to cry it down : but I fliould have 
rather chofe to, be called the father of my 
people, than the father of learning : howeveri- 
did you leave peace and plenty to the French ? 

Francis. No ; but my fon is young, ablfe to 
carry on the war : and his bufin^fs it muft be 
at laft to eafe the exhaufted people : you fpared 
them indeed more than I did ; but then you 
carried, your war but very faintly on. 

Le^ivis. What great fuccefs have you had 
in it ? What conquefts have you made ? you 
took Napfes, I fuppofe? 

Francis. No, my expeditions were another 
way. r 

Lewis. At leaft you maintained yourfelf in 
the pofleffion of the Milanefe ? 

Francis. Some unforefeen accidents un- 
luckily befel me. 

Lewis. What accidents ? Has the emperor 
Charles taken it from you then ? Have you - 
loft fome battle ?. you dare not anfwer me. 

Francis. I was taken myfelf at the battle of 
Pavia. 

Lewis. Taken ! alas ! How many misfor- 
tunes have your evil counfels plung'd you into! 

Q_3 And 
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And is it thus you have outdone me in your 
wars ? You have funk France into the fame 
misfortunes fhe laboured under in the time of 
king John. O France, France, I pitied thee 
when I forcfaw this ' ■ ' Well ; and you were 
obliged to give whole provinces, and to pay 
immenfe fums of money for your ranfom. 
This is what your rafhriefs, pomp, haughti- 
nefs, and ambition are come to. But as to 
the laws and courts of jufticc, how did you 
leave them ? 

Francis. They ftood me in great ftcad, for 
I fold all the offices, 

Lewis, And the judges, to reimburfe them- 
felves, niufl fell their fentences. But was all 
this money you raifed upon the people well 
employed, in levying and maintaining an army 
with ceconomy ? 

Francis. Part of it was employed in makiftg 
the court magnificent. 

Lewis. rU hold a good wager that your 
miftrefles had a greater fliare of it than the 
bcft officers of the irmy ; and now the people 
are ruined, a war muft be carried on, juftice 
is fold, the court expofed to all the follies of 
gallant women, and the whole ftate in a mi- 
ferable condition. And this is the fplendid 
reign which has effaced mine : had you ufed 
a little more moderation, you would have 
been far more honourable. 

Francis. But 1 have done feveral great ac- 
tions, for which 1 was dcem'd a hero, and 
ufcd to be called the great king Francis. 

Lewis. 
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Lewis. That is, you have been flattfered for 
your money, and you would be a hero at the 
expence of the ftate, whofe profperity Qwuld 
have been your greateft glory. 

Francis. The praifes befiowed upon me 
were iincere. 

Lewis. And is there any prince, be he ever 
fo weak and fo corrupt, but what has been 
praifed as much as you ? the moft unworthy 
monarch will be extolled as much as ever you 
were : and can you then think it worth while 
to purchafe praife at the price of fo much 
blood, and fuch fums of money as have ruined 
your kingdom ? 

Francis. At leaft I have the honour of hav- 
ing borne my misfortunes with conftancy and 
courage, 

Lewis. 'Twould have been much, better 
for you to have wanted an opportunity of 
fhewing this courage : that piece of heroifm 
coft the people dear : but did not the hero 
grow weary of his prifon ? 

Francis. Yes indeed, and my liberty coft 
me very dear. 


DIALOGUE XL 

Charles V. and a Young Monk. 

Our uneajinefs often obliges us to feek folitude^ 
which people who are accujiomed to the noife 
and hurry of the world can never relijh. 

Charles. (^ O M E, brother, 'tis time to rife ; 
^^ you fleep too long for a young 

Q 4 novice, 
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novice, who ought to be zealous and fervent, 

Monk.'Whtn vvould you have me fleep, 
but vi^hilft I am, young ? fleep is not incon- 
fiftent with zeal, 

Charles. But when people love the fervice, 
they are foon awakened. 

Monk. Yes, at your majefty's age, but at 
mine people can fleep without a feather-bed. 

Charles. Well then, brother, it belongs to 
people of my age tp awaken thofe who over- 
fleep themfelves. 

Monk. And can you find no better employ- 
ment ? After having difl:virbed the repofe of 
the whole world, can you not leave me to 
mine ? 

Charles. I think that in this folitude we en- 
joy repofe enough, though we fliould rife be- 
times. 

Monk. Your majefty rather means, that 
when you rife betimes, you think the day 
long, you were accuftomed to more noife than, 
you have here; confefs it freely, fir, you are 
weaty of having nothing to do but to fay your 
prayers, wind up your clocks, and awake poor 
novices who are not guilty of your uneafinefs. 

Charles. I have twelve fervants here whom 
I have retained. , 

Monk. A .poor converfation theirs, for a 
man who correlponded with the whole world. 

Charles. I have a little horfe to ride upon in 
this beautiful valley, adorned with orange, 
myrth, pomegranate, and laurel-trees, round ^ 

which 
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which there grow fo many pretty flowers, and 
in which fo many bleating flocks are grazing. 

Monk. All thefe are fine things, but none of 
them talk; you want a little noife and hurry. 

Charles. I have a penlion of a hundred thou- 
fand crowns. 

. Monk. And poorly paid i the king your fon, 
takes but little care of you. 

Charles. We foon forget thofe, who, for our 
fakes, have ftript and degraded themfelves. 

Monk. Did not you exped: this, when you 
refigned your crown ? 

Charles. I forefaw what would happen. 

Monk. If you expefted it, why are you fur- 
prifed at it wh^en it happens^ Keep to your 
firfl refolutidn, renounce every thing, forget 
every thing, defire nothing, enjoy your refl, 
and let others enjoy it. 

Charles. But my ion has made no good ufe 
of the vi6tory he obtained at St. Quintin, he 
fhould by this time have been before the gates 
of Paris. The chevalier d'Egmont has gained 
another viiStory for him at Graveling, but he 
lofes all advantages. Calais is retaken from 
the Englifh by the duke of Guife ; the fame 
(Juke has^lfo taken Thionville tofecureMetz : 
my fon governs very poorly, he defpifes my 
counfels, takes no care about :paying my 
penfion, contemns my condiid:, and the faith- 
ful fervants whom I had employed; alHhis 
vexes and difquiets me. 

Monk. And did you come to feek repofe in 
this folitude, only upon condition that the 

king 
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king your fon (hould gain viftorics, foUpw ycJtir 
counfels^ and executeali your projeds? 

Charles. No ; but I was in hopes he would 
behave himfelf better than he does. 

Monk. As you abandoned every thing for 
the fake of tranquillity, enjoy it, happen What 
will ; and let the king your fon behave hin~- 
felf as he pltfafes, but let not your peace de- 
pend upon his behaviour. You left the world 
that you niight be freed from its cares ; but I 
am afraid you fcarce knew what folitude was, 
when you came to feek it, but your difquiets 
forced you to Come and look for fofne repofc 
here. 

Charles. Alas, my child, you are very much 
in the right on't, and I heartily wiQi that you 
may'nt be miftaken in your 'defign, when 
you renounced the world, to come and be & 
Qovice here. 


DIALOGUE XIL 

Charles V. Francis I. 

yuHicef and bappinefs confijl in bonejly^ courage ^ 

and uprigbtnefs. 

Charles, T^ H E bufinefV of life is now over^. 
•*• and 'twould be but reafonable 
that we (hould come to an eclairciilement, upon 
the difquiets we have caufed one another. 

Francis. 
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Fancis. You have dealt very unjuftly and 
deceitfully by mc, who never did you any 
hurt, but in fair and open war) but you, dur- 
ing my imprifonmcnt, withdrev^ the allegi- , 
ancc of the inhabitants of Flanders from me, 
the vaflal employed force to give laws to hi» 
maftcr. 

Charles. You had the liberty of not renounc-* 
ing your title, if you pleafed. 

Francis. Has any man his liberty inprifon ?, 

Q)ar/es. Cowards have not, but the valiant 
are at liberty every where : had I asked you 
to refign your crown, would the difquiet of 
your prifon have forced you to do it ? 

Francis. I would rather have chofen to die, 
than have been guilty of fo bafe an adtion : 
as for the dependance of Flanders, I refigned 
it to you through difquiet, through a fear of 
being poifoned, through a defirc of feeing my 
country again, where my pfefencc was very 
much wanted v and in ihort, through an im- 
patience of recovering my health, and faving 
myfelf from approaching death ; and I really 
believe I fhauld have died, had not my lifter 
come to me. 

Charles. Not only a brave king, but a true 
foldicr, would rather chufc to die than give 
his word where he was not fully determined, 
happen what will, to keep it ; nothing is fo 
(hameful, as to have it faid of one, he had 
not courage enough to bear adverfity, but de- 
livered himfelf by falfc promifcs. Had you 
been fully perfuaded that it was not lawful for 

yoa 
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you to facrifice your ftates for your own liber- 
ty, you ought to have refolved upon dying in « 
prifon, have fent your fubje(5ts word that they 
fhould no longer reckon upon you, but crown 
your Ion, and you Would then have confound- 
ed me indeed. A prifoner that has courage 
enough to do this fcts himfelf at liberty even : 
in his prifon, and efcapes out of the hands of 
thofe who detain him. 

Francis^ Thefe maxims are true, and I muft 
confefs that difquiet and impatience made me 
promife things diredlly contrary to the intereft ^ 
of my dominions, and which I could neither' 
juftly execute, nor honourably avoid. But 
how^ can you upbraid me with breach of pro- 
mife, whofe whole life was one continued : 
fcene of treachery ; befides, this my weaknefs 
is no excufe for you. I own that a valiant 
marf will rather chiife to die, than to promife ^ 
any thing he can't perform ; but a juft man > 
will never take advantage of another's weak- : 
nefs to extort a promife from him, during 
his captivity, which he could not, nor ought 
not in juftice to perform. What wou'd you 
have done, had I detained you in France,, 
when, a little after my imprrfonment, you 
pafled through it in your way to the Low 
Countries ? I could have infifted upon your » 
yielding up the Milanefe and Low Countries, 
which you had ufurped.^ 

Charles. I had your promife that I fhould 
pafs fafely through France, you had not mine 
when you came into Spain. 

Francis. 
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Francis. I had not, and fo far the difference, 
icOnfcfs, is great; but as^ you had dealt un- 
juftly by me whilft in prifon, and forced nie 
to fign a very difadvantageous treaty, I might 
have repaired this wrong, by forcing you to 
fign one more juft : befides, I might have de- 
tained you till yoii had reftored me the Mila- 
nefe, which was lawfully my own. 

Charles. Hold, if you pleafe; you join feve*- 
ral things together, which I muft feparate : I 
inever broke my. word to you at Madrid, but 
you would have broken yours to me at. Paris, 
had you ftopt me under any pretence of refti- 
tution, though ever fo juft It was your bu- 
finefs to have rcfufed me a p^flage till I had 
figned the preliminaries of this reftitution ; 
but as you never had asked any fuch thing of 
me, you could not require it when I was in 
France, without violating your promife. Be- 
fides, do you . think it lawful to repel fraud 
by fraud ? If one deceit ihould occafion ano- 
ther, there would be no depending on any 
thing amongft mankind, and the fatal confe- 
quences of it would be endlefs. The fafeft 
way of revenging yourjfclf upon the deceitful, 
is to repel all his ftratagemsfj wilJiout decciv- 
ins; him. 

Francis. A fine philofophical maxim ! this 
is downright Platonifm : but I fee that you 
managed matters much more fubtilly than I 
did : and I was in the wrong when I trufted 
you : but here the great conftable Mont- 
morency helped to deceive me, by perfuading 

/me 
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me that I ought to outdo you in point of ho- 
nour, and exadt no conditions from you. You 
had already promifed that you would in veil 
the duchy of Milan in theyoungeft of my three 
fons 3 but after your paflage through France, 
you withdrew your promife. Had I not 
hearkened to Montmorency, I would have 
made you reftorc that dutchy, before I per- 
mitted you to go Into the Low Countries. I 
never could forgive my favourite this piece of 
bad counfe], and L drove him from court 
for it. 

Cbarks. Rather than to have reftorcd the 
Milanefe, I wou'd have croffed the fca* 

Francis. Your own health, the feafon of the 
year, and the danger of the voyage, would not 
have permitted you to do that ; but wherefore 
did you fo bafely mock me before the face of 
all Europe, and abufe my generous hofpicality ? 

Charles, I would have given the dutcby of 
Milan to your third fon ; and a duke of Milan 
pf the houfe of France could not have hurt 
me more than any other prince of Italy ; but 
you wanted it to beinvefted in your fecond 
£6n^ 2tT)tdk he was loo sear the crown, no body 
being between tbe^ btit the dauphin, who 
died : fo that the king of France would foon 
have been duke of Mitan, ^nd by that means 
alt Italy enflaved. 

Franiis. One flavery would have been as 
good a& another, and had it not been much 
better to have rcftored the Milanefe to its 
lawful mailer, than tp have retained it without 

the 
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the Icaft appear jincc of right ? The French, 
who had pot a fipio^ of land in Italy, coi?Id pot 
fo much endanger x\\p public Hbcrty by pot- 
ieffing the Milanefe, as the houfe of Aviftfia, 
which ppfTefs^d Naples, and a)l the fiefs de^ 
pendant on the empire in that country, T^ 
deal fincerely with you, this w^s oqr chi^f 4iff 
ference : you had formalities on your fide, but 
Received me in t\it iqain > whilft ^th^r thr9' 
weakncfs, impatience, or lightncfs, I never was 
cautious enough of yoi}, nor took care that 
any formality fliou'4 be on my fide ; fo that 
you was the real deceiver, whilft I vras only 
fuch in appearance : my faults have been pii^ 
nifhed in the commifiion of them. I hope 
that ypur fon*s falfe politicks wiU revenge me 
on you for yoiji: unjuft ambition ; he forcQ4 
you to flrip and degrade yourfclf during yQW 
life-itime, and you died miferable, though you 
once aimed at ^nflavicig Europe. This (09 
will fini(h the work | his jealoufy and diAruft 
will fupprefs t][ie ambition and virtue of the 
Spaniards ; there never v^ilt be 9 gre^t gene- 
ral, a towVing genius, or good polity amongft 
tl?e pepple j and Spain preffed down [by its 
own weight, will fall, and nothing of it re- 
main but a monupient of the vanity of for- 
tune. A little fl;ate united in itfelf, whofe^ 
polity is good, aJid its people induftrious, go- 
verned by good laws,, and by a prince who ex- 
ecutes jnftice himfelf, and goes in perfoa to 
his wars, is far more happy than the nionar- 
chy which has no good ,chiefs : if you can't 

believe 
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believe what I fay of the matter, wait patiently 
for the coming of fome of our grand-children, 
and they will better inform you. 

Charles. Alas ! I am but too fehfible of the 
truth of your prediction ; 'twats this forefight 
that made me quit the empife, and difquieted 
me even in my fdlitary retirement. 

DIALOGUE XIIL 

Henry III. the Dutchefs of Montpensier* 

Henry. A Good day to you, coufin : I hope 
^^ we are friends; now after death. 

Dutchefs. By no means, I never can forgive 
you all your maffacres, and the blood^ of oiir 
family, which you fo cruelly have (hed. 

Henry. You upbraid me with things whiqh 
did you lefs mifchief than your confederacy in 
Paris dx(i me; but let us fet the one over 
^gainft the other, and be friends. 

Dutchefs. I never muft be friends with a man 
who counfelled the horrid mafTacre of Blois. 

Henry. The duke of Guife reduced me to 
a neceffity of doing it. Have you forgotten 
the time when he king'd it in Paris, ahd 
drove me from the Louvre ? I was obliged to 
fave myfelf through the Thuilleries,. and the 
convent of the Feuillants. 

Dutchefs. But by the mediation of the queen 
mother he had been reconciled to you. They 
fay that you received the facrament together, 

at 
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at which time you broke a hoft between yoq, 
and then fwore you would defend him. 

Henry, My enemies have advanced many 
other, things without ground, to give their 
. league a fanftion ; but had not your brother 
: been facrifiged^ I could not fafcly have reigned. 
Dut chefs. That is, you could not reign 
. without deceiving and butchering people, the 
laoft ioipropcr meaps of eftabli(hing your au- 
thority. But wherefore did you fign, and make 
. every body fign the union with the ftates of 
-Blois ? The nobleft way would have been to 
. have refilled with courage. Royalty fhould 
^ always continue true to reafon, and refolve to 
, be obeyed. 

}imry\ Bpt I was obliged to oppofe cun- 
. ning and policy to open force. 

Dutcbefs. You wanted to footh.both the 
. JHlugucnots, and CathoUcks ; and inftcad of 
► that,, you made yourfelf contemptible to both 
..parties. 

Henry. I never did endeavour to footh the 
, Huguenots. 

Dutchejs. Their frequent conferences with 
the (juecn, and the care you took to flatter 
them, every time you wanted to counterbalance 
the union party, made you fufpcded by all the 
catholics. 

Henry . ,^\xi did I not, upon all occafions, 
. endeavour to fhew my zeal for religion ? 

Dutcbefs. Yes, by a thoufaqd ridiculous gri- 

. mances, which were belied by as many fcandal- 

ous aftions : Shrove-Tuefdays you were at the 

. raafquerades^ and A(h•^Yednefdays atproceffi- 

R ons. 
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ons, Covered with lackloath, and a whip in your 
band ; round your waift hung yoift- beads an 
dl longy and made of little death's heads, and 
round your neck a bafket filled with little 
fpaniel-dogs, whofe maintenance flood you in 
a hundred thoufand crowns a year. One part 
of your life was fpent in vows, pilgrimages, 
and devotions ; the other with your minion^, 
and in the ftudy of the magic arts, and Ma- 
chiaver's politics ; one while running after holy 
anchorets, at another time feafting with your 
minions, where you was waited upon by na- 

' ked and difhevelled women. How grofs thefe 
contradidlions ! for this reafon they fay that 
your phyfician declared that this black humour, 
whic4i was the occafion of fo many whims, 
would lliortly either kill you or make you 

' run mad. 

Henry. This art was neceflary for the fpoth - 

- ing of men's minds ; with the godly I was pi- 
ous, w;ith the debauched addifted to pleafure.' 

' Dutebefs, This made people fay that you was 
fit for nothing, but to have your crown fhaved, 

•' and be made a aionk of^ for know, that your 
weaknefs, diffimulation, and hypocrily, was 
far from foothing them. 

Henry. I was forced to try all means, when 
I found fo many ready to revolt. 

lyutcbejs. Behold your coufin the king of 
Navarre, and fee the difrerence between you. 

: You found your kingdom entirely in fubjedtion, 

* arid you have left it involved in a civil war. 
He, without diflembling, butchering, or play- 
ing tlie hypocrite, has fubducd the. whole 
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kingdom, which refufed to acknowledge him : 
he has kept the Huguenots, faithful to him, 
even in abjuring their religion, has won all 
the Rom^n catholicks, and broke thd' powerful 
cqnfederacy. Farewel. 


DIALOGUE XIV. 

HenHY III. and Henry iV. 

iJ/.T17 E L L, coufin, you are fallen into 
^^ . the fame misfortunes as I fell into* 

IF. My death has been violent as well as 
yours, but then you have been regretted by no 
body but your minions, and by them only on 
account of the riches you ufed to beftow fo 
lavifhly upon them : but as for me, my lofs 
has been deplored by all France, as that of a 
general father. In after-ages I Ihall be pro* 
pofed as the model of a good and wife king ; 
I began to cftablifti peace, plenty, and good 
order in the kingdom. 

III. When I was flain at St. Cloud, I had 
already broken the confederacy, Paris itfelf 
was ready to yield, and I fliould foon have re- 
covered my former authority. 

IF. But how would you have recovered 
your loft reputation ? you were accounted a 
deceitful, hypocritical, • impious, eiFemiiiate 
man. When we have once loft the name of 
honefly, our authority is never very fafely 
grounded : You had got rid of the two Guifes 

R 2 jit 
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at Blois^ but never could get rid of all thdfe 
who atihorred your deceits. 

///. And don't you know that the art 6f dif- 
fembling is the art of reigning ? 

IF. Fine maxims ! ' inftilled, I fuppdfc, by 
Puguaft. The abbot of Elbene, and fome 
other Italians, had'filled your head "with Ma- 
chiavel's politics : the queen your mother edu- 
cated you in fuch-Iike notions, but had foon 
caufe to repent it, for flie* taught you to be 
linnatur,al ; and, as fhe deferved, you . proved 
unnatural to her. 

, ///. * But how can we aft fincerely^ and con- 
fide in men, feeing that they all are diflem- 
bling and corrupted ? 

IK Becaiife you never was converfant with, 
or fought after honeft men, they (hunnedyou, 
^nd you thought there vvere no fuch in the 
world ; you wanted only villains who could 
invent new pleafures,' execute the greateft vil- 
lanies, and never remind you of that religion 
and charity which you Were always violating. 
As for my part, I found honeft men, and em- 
ployed them in my council as well as in foreign 
negotiations, and offices ; fuch were Sully, Je- 
annin, Oflat, and others. 

///. Would we believe you, you would per- 
Tuade us that you were a Cato ; vvhereas' wc 
all know that your youth was as irregular as 
mine. 

IF. My love for women, I muft corifefs, 
was intolerable; but in alt my diforders I ne- 
ver was deceitful, wicked, or impious, I could 
only be accufed of vyeaknefs : but my misfor- 
tunes 
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tunes proved my grcateft friends, for I was na- 
turally lazy and addided. to pleafure ; had I 
been born to the throne, I fhould have diflio- 
noured myfelf ; but having my own kingdom, 
and a great deal of adverfe fortune to pver- 
come, I was obliged to fbar even above myfelf. 
, ///. How qianyopportianities of overcoming 
your enemies did you lofe, when, on the banks 
of the Garonne, you were fighing for the 
countefs of Guiche, and looked like Hercules 
handling a diftaff for the fake of Omphale ? 

W. 1 cannot d^ny it, but then Coutras, 
Yvry, Arque?, and Fontaine, make fome a- 
mcnd^ for this. 

IlL Pid not; I win the battle of Jarnac and 
Moncon^our ? 

IV. Yes; but Henry III. did not anfwer the 
hppes that had been formed of the duke of 
Anjou, whereas Henry IV. excelled the king 
of Navarre. , 

III. Then you think I never heard any 
mention made of the Dutchefs of Beaufort, of 
the raarchionefs of Verneville, of — ? but there 
are fo many of them J can't reckon them all up, 

IV. I deny none of them, but yet I made 
myfelf beloved and feared ; I abhorred that 
cruel and deceitful policy with which youn 
mind was poifoned, and which occafioned all 
your misfortunes. I carried the war vigoroufly 
on, concluded a lafting peace witlyny enemies 
abroad, put the kingdom into a polite and 
f^ouriOiing condition, reduced the nobles, and 
even the 9io(l infojcnt favourites to oj^edience; 

.R 3 and 
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and this without deceiving, butchering, or deal- 
ing unjuftly by any one, but always confiding 
in honeft men, and placing all my glory in 
cafing my people. 

DIALOGUE XV. 

Henry IV. the Duke of Mayenne. ^ 
jidverfefcrtu?2e makes kings good^ and heroes great., 

Sjf.ary - T Have forgot all that is paft, coufin, 
-* and am now glad to fee you. 

Mayenne. Your majefty is too kind in paf- 
ling over my faults thus, there is nothing ^but 
what I would willingly do tp efface the me- 
mory of them. 

Henry. The walk between thefe two can- 
nals fcems pleafant, let us go into it, andas we 
walk we'll talk of bufinels. - 

Mayenne. With joy I will follow your ma- 
jefty. 

Henry. Well, coufin, I am no longer that 
poor Bernefe, whom you was for driving out 
of the kingdom : do you remember the time 
when we were at Arques, and you fent word 
to Paris that you had drove me to the fea-fide, 
and there was no means of efcapingleft forme, 
but by plunging into the waters ? 

Mayenne. »True, F did j but at the fame time 
it is alfo tfrue, that you' were about to fubmit 
to your adverfe fortune, and fly into England, 
had not'Biron madeyoii feiifible of the confe- 
qucnces of fuch a flight. 
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Henry. You fpeak with freedom, coufin ; but 
I am far from being offended at it ; go on, 
and with the fame freedom fay whatever you 
think lit. 

Mayenne I have perhaps already faid too 
much, kings do not love to hear things named 
by their right names ; they are ufcd to be 
ilatter'd : that honefl freedom with v%rhich we 
fpeak to other men, is olfenfive to them, and 
thev would not have a word utter'd but in their 
praife and admiration -, we muft not ule them 
like men> but always fay that they are heroes. 

Henry. You fpeak fo knowingly of this mat- 
ter, that you muft have experienced it ; thus 
probably you were flatter'd and ador'd whirft 
king of Paris. 

Mayenne. I confefs I have been amufed by 
vain flatteries, which have filled me with falfe 
hopes, and made me commit fome very great 
faults. 

Henry. As for my part, I was inftrucfled by 
my adverfe fortune ; her leflons are indeed fe- 
vere, but this impreflion of them I fhall re- 
tain all my life long, to be able to hear the 
truth fpokenof myfelf: therefore, if you love 
me, fpeak it freel^, coufin. 

Mayenne. All our miftakes proceeded from 
the idea we had formed of ypu : during your 
younger days, we knew that you were always 
hankefing after women, that the countefs de 
Guichi^ had made you lofe all the advantages 
ypu had gain'd at the battle of Coutras ; that 
you were jealous of your coufin the prince of 

R 4 Conde,' 
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Cond6t< whdfc genius and virtues were great, 
becaufe he was more fedate, and more applied 
to bufinefs than' yourfelf. We look'd on you 
as a foft, effeminate man, whom the queen* 
mother had deceived by a thoufand love-in- 
trigues, and who at the time of the St. Bar- 
tholomew bufinefs, had changed your religion, 
and done every thing that was required of you, 
who, even after the confpiracy of Mole, had 
fubmittcd to all that the court had infifted up- 
on, and that we fhould have a cheap bargain 
of you— But really, fir, I can't go on, Fm 
out of breath, and all over of a fweat ; your 
majefty is as thin and light as I am fat and 
heavy. 

Henry I own, coufin, I endeavour'd to tire 
you, but 'tis the only mifchicf Til do you du- 
ring my whole life; pray make an end of what 
you had begun. 

Mayenne. You furprlzed us very much, when, 
night and day on horfeback, you performed 
feveral great aftions with incredible vigour and 
diligence, as at Cahors, Laufe, Arques, Yvry, 
before Paris, at Arnay-le-diic and Fontaine. 
You gain'd the confidence of the Catholics, 
without lofing that of the Huguenots ; you 
made choice of people capable of the employ- 
ments, and wortey of your truft; you con- 
fulted 'em without jealoufy^ made ufe of their 
good counfcls without being governed by any 
of them, prevented us every where, and in 
fhort became quite another man^ ftcady, vi- 
gilailt» afid laborious. 

Henry. 
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tlenry. I fte that all thcfe bold truths you' 
lii'ere to utttr, end in praifcS; hut as I jufK 
now faid, I ani beholden" to my adVerfe- for- 
tune for all this. Had I been born to- the 
throne,- fotrounded with pomp, fiatteriesv and' 
plcafure, I fHou- d have funk aWay" in^pleafingf 
dreams, for I was by nature inclined' to eflfe*- 
minacy; but I faw what the confequcnce of 
my faults would be ; I muflf c6ilffrain, amend,, 
and overcome myfelf, profrt by my own fault$, 
and follow good- counfels. This is what wasr 
the n^aking of me andmuft be fo of ev^raan. 

lilALGGUE XVI. 

Henr-y IV. SiXTirs V. 

■I* 

Lei their inter efts Be ever fo oppofitei great men 
love and ejleem one another. 

Sixius. Y Have for this great while been dofi- 
* rous of feeing you, but whilft we 
were both alive the thing was fcarce pradti- 
cable; the fafliion of popes and kings confer- 
ring together was out of date in our time ; this 
was fit for Leo X. and Francis I. who met at 
Bologna, and for Clement VII. who met the 
fame king at Marfeillei>% on account of the 
marriage of Catherina de Medicis. I.fliould 
have been overjoyed to have fuch a conference. 
"With you, but I was not at liberty, nor would 
your religion have permitted me to do it, 
Henry. So, you arc very much foftened ; 

death. 
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death, I fee, 'has reduced you to reafon : bu* 
your fentiments towards me were not the fame- 
whilft I was a poor excommunicated Bernefe. 

Sixtus. ril open my mind freely to you. 
now ; I thought my bufinefs done if I could 
reduce you to the greateft ftraits: by this 
means I had confounded your predeceflbr, 
and made him dearly repent his having facri- 
iiced a cardinal j had the duke of Guife only 
been put to death, he would have come much, 
cheaper off; but to touch the facred purple 
was an. unpardonable crime, nor could I put 
up an adtion whofe confequences might prove 
fb dahgetous. I thought it abfolutely necef- 
fary, after the death of your coufin, to deal as 
rigoroufly with you as I had with him, to 
encourage the confederacy, and by no means 
to fufFer an heretic to get pofleflion of the 
throne of France ; but I foon perceived that 
you would overcome the confederacy, and 
your courage gave me a good opinion of you. 
There were two perfons in the \vov\A with 
whom I could not decently enter into a league 
of friendfhip, but both whom I naturally 
loved. 

Henry. And pray who were thefe two per- 
fons that had the happinefs of pleaiihg you ? 
^ Sixtas. You and queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. 

Henry. I don't at all 'wonder at her pleafing 
ydu : in the firft place, Ihe was a pope as well 
as yoUrfelf, fupreme of the church of Eng- 
land i and let me tell you as brave a pope as 

* " your- 
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yourfelf ; (he knew how to be. fear'd, and 
could niake heads fly off upon occafion : this 
certainly was what acquired her your efteem. 

Sixtus. It was no hindrance to it, I love 
thofc who are brave, and can make themfelves 
mafters of others ! that merit of yours which- 
won my heart, was your beating the confe- 
deracy, foothing the nobility,* and holding an. 
even balance between the Catholics and Hu- 
guenots. A man that can do this is really a^ 
man ; nor could I defpife fuch a one a^ I did' 
your predecefTor, who loft every thing by his 
effeminacy, and never retrieved it but by his 
treachery. Had Hived, I would have received 
your abjuration without delaying you; you 
fhould have come off for a little fcourging of 
yourfelf, and acknowledging that you received 
the crown of the moft Chriftian King from 
the.holy fee. 

Henry. I would have begun the war again, 
rather than have made any fuch acknowledge^ 
ment. 

Sixtus. I like this fiercenefs of yours i but 
Fof want of the affiftance of my fucceflbrs, 
you have been expofed to fo many conspira- 
cies, that you at laft perifhed in one. 

Henry. Nor have you fared better than my- 
felf, and the Spanifh cabal has been as dange- 
rous to you ; there is no great difference be- 
tween a dagger and a bowl of poifon : but let 
us gp and fee this good queen whom you love, 
{he has found the means of reigning much 
longer, and more peaceably than either'of us. 

D I A- 
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DIALOGUE XVII. 

Cardinal RicWeUt and Cardinal Xinunes. 

Virtue is preferable to an illujlrious birth. 

JK/>w««."^rOW we are together, I conjure 
-*-^ you, tell me if ever you endea- 
voured to imitate me. 

Ricblieu. No, I was too defirous of true 
glory, ever to copy after another man y my 
charadter was always bold, and an original. 

Ximenes^ I heard that you had taken Ro- 
chelle, as ' I did ^ran, and, overthrew the 
Huguenots, as I the Moors, of Granada, to 
convert them ; protefted learning, beat down 
the pride of the nobility, raifed the royal au- 
thority, efl:abli(hed the Sorbonnc, as I did 
the univeriity of Aleale and Hennare ; and as. 
I was raifed by the favour of Ifabclla of Gaftile, 
you made ufe of that of queen Maria de Me- 
dicis. 

Ricblieu. There is {omc refemblance, I own, 
between us ; but 'tis owing to chance, for I 
never propofed any example to myfelf. I was. 
fatisfied in doing what time and the prefent 
ftate of affairs would permit m^ to do for the 
honour of France: befides, the cafe was very 
different between us : I was born in the court, 
and always brought up in it ; I was bifhop of 
Luffon, and fecretary of ftate in the intereft 
of the queen and the marfhal of Ancre. This 
bears no refemblance to an obfcure monk, 

who 
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who never came into the world till he was 
•fixty years old. 

Ximenes. That's my greateft honour ; I ne- 
ver was ambitious nor impatient, my life was 
Jfar Ipent, and 1 depended upon finishing it in 
the convent, but the archbifliop of Toledo 
chofe me for* the queen's confeflbr : and the 
queen, prejudiced in favour of tne, made-mc^ 
the cardinal's fucccflbr in that archbiftiopric 
againft the king's will, who was for promot- 
ing his baftard to it. In the queen's troubles, 
occafioned by the king, I became her chief 
counfellor. After'the Coriqueft of Granada by 
Terdinand, I undertook the converfion-bf its 
inhabitants : the queen died, and I found rnY-- 
felf between Ferdmand and his fon-in-law 
"Philip of Auftria. ' After the death of Phihp, 
Iwas very fervifceable to Ferdinand, artd,*fpite 
,of the grandees, I adminifteted with fcvcrity* 
I conquered Oran, being there in perfon, ma- 
naging every thing tnyfelf, and having- no 
^kihg to {hare the aiftion, as you had at Rodidlc 
and Sufa. 'After the death of Ferdinand, I 
'was made regent in the abfence of young 
'princre Charles; 1 then hindered the common- 
alties of Spain from revolting, which they did 
after my death 5 I changed the governor and 
the officers of the fecond infant Ferdinand, 
who were for making him king to his bro- 
ther's prejudice : at laft I died in peace, hav- 
ing loft all authority by the means of thofe 
who had prejudiced king Charles againft me. 
All this while I did not move one ftep after 

for- 
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fortune, public bufinefs came to me without 
my feeking, and I always managed it with a 
view to the public good. This was more ho- 
nourable than to be born at court, the fon of 
the great provoft, and a knight of the order. 

Ricblieu. An illuftrious birth does not at all 
leflen the merit of great aftions. 

Ximenes. It does not ; but fince you reduce 
me to a neceflity of telling you fo, to be mo- 
derate and difinterefted, is better than to be 
high born. 

Ricblieu. Would you compare your govern- 
ment to mine ? or have you changed the fyf- 
tem of all the European governments? I over- 
threw the houfe of Auftria, brought a vi(3:o- 
rious king of Sweden into the heart of Ger- 
many, made Catalonia revolt, raifed the king- 
dom of Portugal, which was ufurped by the 
Spaniards, and ruled all chriftendom by my 
.negociations. 

Ximenes. I own that I cannot compare my 
negociations to yours ; however, with con- 
fta ncy I managed the moft difficult affairs of 
Caftile, and without intereft, ambition, vani- 
ty, or weaknefs, and that's more than you 
. can fay. , 


DI- 
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PIALOQUE XVIII. 

Cardinal Ricblieu, and Ghancelldr OxenJIierne. 

l^he difference between a minifier who aSis tbro* 
- pride t and one wbo aSis for the Jove of bis 
country, - * 

Ricblieu. HT HERE has been no mlniiler 

X like nie in Europe fince my 
de^th*. 
Oxenfiierne. No ; none has had the autho- 
rity you were poiTefled of. . , 
; Ricblieu, You miftake nie, I fpeak pf genius 
for government, and I can fay of myf^lf 
• without vanity, what I would have faid of 
. any other in my place, that I have not left 
. my equal behind me. . 

Ojfenjiierne. When you talk thus,- do you 
; remember that I was neither a cit^nor a yeo- 
man, but underftood pontics as well as any 

: Qther ? 

Ricblieu. You ! I "confefs you have giv^n 
. your king fome counfels, but he never under- 
took any thing but what was grounded upcjn 
. his treaties with France, that is, with mp. 

Oxenjiierne. True; but I engaged him /to 
" enter into thofe treaties. . 

Ricblieu. I was inftru6ted, in faft, by fathpr 
Jofeph, and took my meafures from the ob- 
. fervations of Charnacy. 

Oxenjiierne. Your father Jofeph was a whim- 

fical monk : as for Charnacy, indeed he un- 

>■ .-• 3. oer- 
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dcrftood bufincfs pretty well, but without mc 
nothing had been ^one. The great Guftavus 
at firft J[lood in need of every thing> and was 
forced to be obliged to France for money, but 
«fterwaf dshe beatthe Bavarians and Imperialifts, 

i and throughout ajl Germany relieved the prpte- 
ftant party- Had he lived after the battle of 
Lutzen, he would have perplexed France, 
-which was already alarmed at his progrefs, 

vand wobldl have been the chief potentate of 

Europe.. You repented (tho' too late) that 

you had- lent him any afliftance, and people 

fufpeifted that you Were guilty of his 'death. 

'RicBlieu. 1 \ras \as innocent of it as you 

* ivcre. 

^Oxenliierne. TbcKeve it; but 'twas a fed* 

"thing'thatnobodycGuld die in good titne for 
you, but ,that you were /fufpefted. Your 

' conddft was the- occ'ifion of this jealotify, in 

"that; for^he fake of your grandeur, yoo-made 

\TiO fcruple df taking men*s lives away. 

Ricblieu. This^ policy is neceflary in/ feme 
certain cafes. 
Oxenfirerne.^ Its neccffity wa^ alv^rays^doubjt- 

*^* td' by hom^emcn. ^ 

• ftrcUieu. ^ever more by 700* than by my- 

^felf r bur «pTay^ what great adlions have you 
dpne in Europe, .to -make you compare your 

-miniftry tomine ? You were the counfetlor of 
a little 'Barbarian* king,, -of a Goth, chief <>f. a 
company of Banditti iAhut-at the fame time, a 
pcnfioper of the king of France, whofo mini- 

" fter I was. 

Oxen* 
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Oxen/fierne. My maflfcr's crown was not 
equal to your mafter's, but thiis was Guftavus's 
and my glory : we came out of a favage and 
barren country without troops, without arms, 
and without money ; we difciplined our fol- 
diers, made our officers, overcame the vi6lo- 
rious Imperial armies, changed the face of all 
Europe, and left generals who have fince in- 
ftrufted all the great men in the art of war. 

Richelieu. There is fome truth in what you 
fay J but if one would take you at your word, 
yoi| would perfuade us that you was as great 
a general as Guftavus. 

Oxenftierne, Not fo great ; but I underftood 
the art of war, and this I fufficiently (hewed 
after his death. 

Richelieu. Had not you Tortenibni Bannier, 
and the duke of Weimar, on whom every 
thing depended ? 

Oxenfiierne. I was not only employed in ne- 
gociations for the keeping up the confederacy, 
but was alio prefent at all the councils of war ; 
and thefe brave men will tell you, that in all 
the campaigns I had the greateft fhare. 

Richelieu. Probable you was in the council 
when the battle of Norlingen was loft, by 
which the confederacy was broken. 

Oxen/iierne. I was in the council, but the 
duke of Weimar loft that battle by his own 
fault : after its lofs, I fpirited up the finking 
party ; the Swedifti army remained in Ger- 
many, and I ihifted for its fubfiftence there ; 
by my cares a little conquered ilate was forni- 

S :- ed 
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ed t]^ere^ which ^ duke of Weimar would 
have remained in poffeffion . of, had he livedo 
but which you bafely ufurped after bis death. 
You have feen me in Fraoce ieeking ^afliftance 
for my mafter, without ever mioding your 
haughtinefs, which wou'd have been prejudi- 
cial to the interefls of your mafler, had not I 
been more zealous for my country, than you 
were for yours. You were the averfion of 
your nations I the delight of qiine. I return- 
ed at lafl to that favage country, and amongfl 
thofe rocks from whence I firll: came, there 
I died in peace, and Europe, now rings of my 
name as it did of yours^ I had neither your 
honours, your- riches, your power, nor your 
poets and orators to flatter me. I had nothing 
on my fide but the good opinion of theSv^^edes, 
and of all wife politicraiis and hiftorians i jOC- 
cording to the didates of my religion, I ac- 
ted, againft the Roman Catholic Imperialifts, 
who fince the battle of Prague lorded it c^ver 
all Germany. You, like a falfe prieft, by our 
means, relieved the Proteftants, and ppprefled 
the cathplics of Gcr^many 5 now judge of ^he 
difference between us. ^ » , 

Richelieu^ This was an inconvenience diat 
could not be avoided,without leaving all Europe 
Vinder the yoke of the houfe of Auftfifib- which 
aimed at univerfal mcrnarchy s but I can ican^e 
forbear laughing to he^r a chanceHor getting 
himfelf off for a brave general. ; . 

Oxettfiierne. I do not pretend tpjbsy^e been a 
general, but to have been very jfervi^eable to 
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the generals in all the councils of war. I leave 
you the honour of having appeared armed on 
horfeback, and in a foldier's drefs before Sufa. 
They fay too that you have had your pi<fture 
drawn at Richelieu in a bufF-coat, a fcarf, and 
leading ftafF* 

RiebeHeu. Your reproaches grow very fati- 
ricgl. Farewell. 

jjflfc^Uffciitiiriiriliilf ^im"iinikilr **««»»^»»*Vi i fifi l 'i lr< fi ifV< ri ify fT llr r*'^«**^** 'llii"ir'ifJt'rir 

DIALOGUE XIX. 

Cardinal Richelieu, and cardinal Mazarin. 

The ckaraSfer oftbefe (wo minijiersy and the dif^ 
ference between true and faJfe politicks. 

Ricbelieu.OO you are come here, lord Julius j 
^ they fay that you governed France 
after me; how did you do it ? did you make 
an end of uniting all Europe againft the houfe 
of Auftria, and deftroy the Huguenot party; 
I had weakened and humbled the great men ? 

Mazarin. You had begun all thefe things, 
but I had other bufinefs to mind ; I had a ftor- 
my regency to weather. 

Richelieu. A king who will not apply him- 
felf, and is jealous even of the minifter who 
ferves him, caufes a vaft deal more of trouble, 
than the weaknefs and confufion of a regency* 
The queen you ferved had courage,* and it was 
much ealier for you to manage matters under 
her^ than for nic under a difficult king, wbon^ 

S z feme 
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fomc growing favourite was always egging 
againft me : Such a prince can neither govern 
himfelf, nor will he fufFer others to govern ; 
we muft ferve him fpite of himfelf, and by 
doing it we daily expofe our lives. Mine has 
been made unhappy by him from whom I 
derived my power. Amongft all the princes 
who oppofed the fiege of Rochelle, the king, 
my mafter, thwarted me the moft , notwith- 
ftanding this, I irrecoverably overthrew the 
Huguenots, tho' they had fo many brave chiefs 
and ftrong places. The houfe of Auftria has 
felt my power ; never will the revolting Cata- 
lonians be forgot, nor the wonderful fecrefy 
with which the Portuguefe fhook off the Spa- 
nifli yoke. Holland, by our alliance, was en- 
abled to carry on a war againft the fame power: 
•all the allies of the North, Italy^ and the Em- 
pi re, were attached to me only, as a perfon 
who never would fail 'em ; and the nobility 
at home were kept in obedience. At firft I 
had found em intraftable, glorying in their ca- "^ 
bals dgainft all thofe whom the king had en- 
trufted with any authority : nor did they be- 
lieve themfelves bound to the king, but whilft 
he was flattering their ambition, and giving 
'em a boundlefs power in the government. 

Mqzarin. As for me, I was a ftranger, every 
thing was againft me, nothing but my own 
induftry for me: I firft found the means of in- 
finuating myfelf with the queen, and remov- 
ing ail thofe in whom fhe confided j I defen- 
ded myfelf againft all the cabals of the cour- 
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tiers, of the parliament^ and of a party fpiri. 
ted up by a fadious cardinal^ jealous of my 
glory: in fhort^ and againft a prince, who 
every year was crown'd with new laurels, and 
made ufe of the reputation of his victories 
only to deftroy me. I icattered my enemiesi 
was twice driven out of the kingdom, and 
twice I returned in triumph : I governed thcf 
ftate, drove the cardinal of Retz to Rome, and 
forced the prince of Conde to fly into Flanders* 
In fhort, I concluded a glorious peace, and 
dying, left a young monarch capable of gi^^ 
ving all Europe laws. All this was done by 
die help of my genius, fb fruitful in expedi^ 
cuts, by my fupple negotiations, and my won^ 
drous art in feeding men up wfth new hopes ; 
and, obferve this, I never fpilt a drop of blood. 

Bicbelieu. No, you were too weak and too 
fearful to do it* 

Mazarin. Fearful! had not I the three 
princes imprifon'd at Vincennes ? The prince 
ftaid long enough there to grow weary of his 
prifbn. 

Bicbelieu. Even that proceeded from your 
fear ; you did not know whether you had beft 
detain him, nor did you dare to let him go* 
But to return to the bufinefs : to quell the 
haughty nobles, always ready to rife up in 
arms, I was obliged to (hed fomc blood ; but 
it is aot at all amazing, that he who fufFer'd 
Ae courtiers, and all the officers of the army^ 
to re-aflume their former pride iand power^ 
ihou'd ihed no blood in fo feeble a govchnmentt 

S3 Maga* 
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J4asf^in.h govfrnawnt imat fccbkbe- 
<;wft i* CQtapalJb^i ita tnd$ fey fubtlc, inftead 
(if^rudl mc4n$,; one hsd better put on th^ fox 

RichilieUxlX is not c?rwlty to punifh the 

rUty^ whof^ bad exafiaple^ will tnake others 
J i|i3|>uiuty will foment civil wars, leffen 
the l^ii>g's {authority, ruin the ftate, and be 
|hc o<;€afi()n of the death of thoufands ; in-^ 
^<s(d of th^tj^ I eftabliihed peace and autho-^ 
fity, by facrificing the livfs of a fe\y guilty 
men ;. nor hid J ever ?uiy cneniies, but the 
eijemieSi of th^ ftate. 

t4f^z(irin.^ That was becaufe you thought 
ypurfelf th^ ft^te, and could believe ne> oiie a 
true Frenchraan, but fuch as were in your pay. 
Rift^iflieH. Pid you fpare the firft prince of 
the blood, vhen you thought he would op- 
pofe your intereft ? to be in favour at courts 
'twas neCeflary to be a Mazarinian. I never 
carried rqy jealpufies to a greater height than 
you did 5 WQ both ferved the ftate, and in fcr* 
ving it, "we were both defirous of governing 
it. You overc^na§ your eeenue^ by a cowardly 
lubtlety, I by open force 3 and I fincerely 
thought their intent in deftroyipg me was only 
to plunge France agaio into the fame calami^, 
tics and confuiion, from which I had with 
fiich trouble delivered it : but however, I al-. 
\jrays kept my \yQr4 ; I was a Jincere friend 
or open enemy : witK courage and honour I 
maintained my mailer's authority^ and thoie 
whom I reduc: 4 to. the laft extremities, mighty 
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, if th«y pleafed, have been loaded with favours. 

f I made advances towards them, always lov'd 

and fought after merit, I only defired that 
they would not thwart my government, which I 
tlK>ught neccflary to the fafety of France;. 
they fervcd the king to their beft, according to 
my orders, they ftiould have been my friends. 
Mazarin. Rather fay your fervants, tho' I 
muft own well paid ; but they muft fuit them- 
iblv?s to the humour of an imperious mafter, 
always implacable where he once grew jealous. 
Rtchelieu. To be jealous and imperious are 
great faults, I muft confefs ; but how many 
qualities had I that fhew'd an extended genius, 
and a towering foul } as for your part, lord 
Julius, you never fliew'd any thing but your 
fqbtlety and avarice ; you have dealt worfe by 
the French than fpilling their blood, you cor- 
rupted their morals, and made their honefty 
ridiculous. I only quelFd the pride of the no- 
bility, you difpirited and degraded them ; you 
were afraid of merit, and there was no way 
of infinuating one's felf with you, but by {hew- 
ing a bafe and compliant foul, capable of th? 
moft villainous intrigues. You ,never had a^ 
true knowledge of men, and could believe 
nothing but evil of them ; all the reft that * 
could 'be faid was mere ficftlon i your creatures 
were all bafe fouls, or fuch as had bought 
their offices : fo that your name is contemned 
and abhorred, mine grows every day more and 
more honourable in France. 

M^i^rin, Your inclinations were more n6lfR? 

than 
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than mine^ and you had more grandeur ip, you; 
but at the fame time^ fbmething of a falfe vani« 
ty^which I always endeavoured to avoid. You 
had your poets, orators, and comedians abouj; 
you, was a poet and orator yoiirfelf, and Cor* 
neille's rival ; without godlincfs you wrote god- 
ly books, dabbled in gallantry, meddled with 
every trade, and endeavoured to excel in all ; 
fuck'd in the praife of every author : is there a 
door^ or a pane of glafs in the Sorbonne, upon 
which your coat of arms is not painted. 

Richelieu. Your fatire is very home, and has 
ibmething of a foundation in it. True glory 
ought to fhun fome certain honours, which 
vanity is always aiming at, and we difhonour 
ourfelves by wanting to be too much honoured ; 
however, I loved learning, and ftirred men up 
with a defire of excelling in it. As for you, 
you never minded either the church, learning, 
arts, or virtue -, and can we wonder that fo 
hateful a condudt (hould exite all the nobles 
of the kingdom, as well as all honeil men, 
againft fuch a ftranger ? 

Mazarin. You talk of nothing but chime* 
rical heroifm ; for the government of a ftate 
there is noneedof generofity, honefty, or cou- 
rage, but of a mind fruitful in expedients, 
whofc defigns cannot be fathomed, which he- 
ver gives itfelf up to its paffions, but always to 
its intereft, and is never at a lofs for the means 
of extricating itfelf out of difliculties. 

Richelieu. True policy confifls in never de- 
ceiving, but always ading fairly and openly ; 

thofe 
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thofe who deviate from the right way, do it 
through weaknefsy and for want of knowing 
it. True policy does not trouble itfelf with 
fo many expedients, but being qoick-fighted, 
at firft chufes the beft, by comparing it with 
the others. This fertility of expedients pro- 
ceeds lefs from an extent and ftrength or ge- 
nius, than from want of ftrength and judge- 
ment. In fhort, true policy conlifts in a ge- 
neral reputation of honefty. When we have 
only fools and knaves in our interefts, we ne- 
ver are fafe : but when your integrity may be 
depended upon, both the good and bad will 
truft you, your enemies will fear, and your 
friends love you. As for you with your Pro- 
teus's fhapes, you never could make yourfclf 
loved, feared, or cfteemed. I muft own that 
you was a great commedian, but never a great 
man. 

Mazarin. You fpeak of me as if I had been 
a coward, but when I carried the war into 
Spain, I fhewed that I did not fear death ; and 
this has again been feen when I expofed my* 
felf to fo many dangers in the civil wars of 
France. As for you, it is well known you' 
were afraid of your own (hadow, and fancied 
that there was fome ruffian upon your bed, 
jufi: going to ftab you.; but perhaps you had 
thefe panic fears only at certain &a^ns up^ 
on you. 

RicbeUeu. Ridicule me as much as you 
pleafe ; as for me I (hall always do youjufticc« 
and acknowledge your good qualities : you dicl 

not 
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npt want courage in war, but wanted courage, 
fteadinefs, and greatnefs of foul in the nianagc- 
jnent of affairs ; your weakncfs and irrefo- 
lutiofl made you thus fupple ; you could not 
deny any thing to a man's faccj which made 
you promife at firft afking, and then ufed a 
thoijfand poor (hifts to eiude your promife. 
Thcfe (icnfts were grofs and ufelefs, and had 
not you been in fuch authority, it had not been 
fafc ufing them ; an honeft man would have 
been much better pleafed with your faying, I 
was in the wrong for promifing you, nor can I 
perform my promife now. . This would have 
oeen much better than to have added falfity 
to falfity, and fo trifle with poor wretches • 
Tis not enough to be valiant in war, if we 
are cowards in bufinefs ; and there are many 
princes who were capable of dying like heroes, 
but who have made themfelves infamous by 
their efFeminacy in the management of affairs. 

Mazarin. 'Tis an eafy matter to talk thus, 
'but when we have ^o many people to pleafe, 
we amufo them as well as we can i we have 
not places to beftow upon them all, yet all ex- 
pe& them^ fo that we are obliged to feed moft 
of them up with vain hopes, 

Jticbelieu. We may^ive'a great many peor 
pie reafoa to hope, but we muft deceive no* 
Dody; "for" every one in his turn, may meet 
with his , reward, and unexpe<3:ed opportu- 
nities of ferving them fall out. As for thofe 
who conceive vain arid fidiclrolous hopes, they 
deceive themfelves; ^aior can- you be blamed 
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for it ; but to promife to their faces, and laugh 
at your promife as fbon as their backs are 
turned, is a thing unworthy an honeft man, 
and deflrudtive to the reputation of buiinefs 
itfelf. As for me, I maintained and encreaied 
the king's authority, without having recourfe 
to any fuch bafe means : the thing is felf-evi- 
dent, and you difpute with one who was z 
living example of the falfity of your maxuns. 
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